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IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 








I FELT the glories of the ancient shrine 

Wrap me about with harmonies divine, 

The childlike faith, the earnest sacrifice, 
The inspiration of the truly wise. 


Here musing souls for centuries have prayed, 
Here hath man’s bleeding heart atonement made. 
What throngs devout, what aspirations vast, 
People the dreamy regions of the past! 


But now the splendors of the later thought 
Break on my dream—deliverance dearly bought 
By martyr spirits that could waste and burn 
With pavgs enforced our liberties to earn. 


Above the mass bell the clear sentence rings, 
Above the incense soar the angel’s wings; 
Aud for the mystic sentence hid in light 

I see uprise the prophet’s brow of might, 


Chiding us human children from our toys, 
Meting our tasks out with unflinching voice. 
O holy Past! O Future, dear to me! 

I stand between in God’s eternity. 


<< 


GROWTH. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 











I CLIMB that was a clod; 
I run whose steps were slow ; 
I reap the very wheat of God 
That once had none to sow. 


Is Joy a lamp outblown ? 
Truth out of grasping set ? 

But nay, for Laughter is mine own; 
I knock and answer get. 


Nor is the last word said, 
Nor all the battle done; 
Somewhat of glory and of dread 
Remains for set of sun. 


Have I not scattered seed 
Shall ripen at the end? 
Old Age has more than I shall need, 


, Death more than I can spend. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM HORACE GREELEY. 


HIS VIEWS AS TO A NEW PARTY—HIS ACTIVITY IN THE 
FREMONT CAMPAIGN—WHAT HE THOUGHT ABOUT 
OUR NATURALIZATION LAWS. — 








BY WILLIAM B. SHAW. 


PERHAPS no other American journalist ever kept so 
constantly in touch with the people of many States as did 
Horacc Giceley in the days of the Tribwne’s undisputed 
ascendancy among Northern newspapers. Greeley knew 
‘““York State” politics intimately and minutely. He 
carried enough statistics of that State’s politica in his 
head to fill an almanac. No other New York editor 
knew more about New York politics, and no other knew 
half as much about the politics of other States. Greeley 
traveled much in the days when travel was no common 
pastime, and was interested in seeing every new section 
—every part of the country which was opening to settle- 
ment. He enjoyed meeting and talking with the pio- 
neers of “our great Northwest. Before the century was 
half spent Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin were by no 
means unfamiliar regions to Greeley. He had visited 
them, and he knew and corresponded with many of their 
citizenr. Greeley’s unquenchable love for the farmer’s 
life and work made him peculiarly open to friendships 
With farmers the country over. Doubtless;his devotion 
to certain “‘ isms” and social reforms served also to en- 
large the circle of his personal acquaintance, eyen if the 





numerical gain was sometimes accompanied by a falling 
off in quality. However this may have been, Greeley 
knew and loved the “plain people” evprywhere, East 
and West, in the settler’s cabin on the frontier as well as 
in the crowded city streets, where his familiar figure be- 
came one of the “‘ sights.” 

All this goes far to explain the powerful hold on the 
reading public of the Northern States which the Tribune 
gained and kept for so many years. The Tribune’s editor 
did not live ina shell. He was always within reach, and 
he sought and profited by all the knowledge of the coun- 
try and the people that he could get, from whatever 
source. People wrote to him from almost every known 
locality, on almost every conceivable subject, and much 
of what was thus written never got into the wide col- 
umns of the Tribune ; but there was little of value in 
these communications that failed to find lodgment in the 
editor’s brain. The facts, the prophecies, the hope, the 
suggestions, as well as the arguments and appeals, that 
were put into those letters were often utilized in ways 
that the writers could not have foreseen, Then, too, 
Greeley kept up a deal of personal correspondence with 
friends and admirers from Maine to California. It is in 
the notes he dashed off at intervals in his journalistic 
and electioneering labors to these familiars of his that 
we see revealed even more distinctly than in the Trib- 
wne’s editorials, the real spirit of the man, and the 
motives that guided him inthe march of events with 
which destiny compelled him to keep pace. There lie 
before me four such letters, out of many which Greeley 
wrote during the ten years preceding the Civil War to 
an acquaintance in Wisconsin. Each letter was written 
in New York—probably at the Tribune office. The first 
bears the date of March 7th, 1854, It was written in 
answer to an appeal to Greeley to encourage, through 
the Tribune, the formation of a new political party to 
oppose slavery extension to the Territories. Douglas’s 
Kansas-Nebraska bill had been passed by the Senate and 
was pending in the House. This bill repealed the Missouri 
Compromise, and permitted the question of slavery in 
the Territories to be decided by the population thereof. 
Northern indignation was intense, and to many it seem- 
ed as if this issue would force the forming of new 
party lines. At this point Greeley hesitated. He was 
not thoroughly convinced that the Whig Party should 
be abandoned. He was not fully assured that the North 
was yet ready to rise in resistance to the aggressions of 
slavery, tho he says he ‘‘ faintly hopes ” the time has 
come when such resistance may make itself felt. 

‘But I ama beaten, broken-down, used-up politician,” 
says Greeley, ‘‘and have the soreness of many defeats 
in my bones. However, I am ready to follow any lead 
that promises to hasten the day of Northern emancipa- 
tiom.” .. « 

It isa leap of more than two years to the memorable 
Fremont campaign of 1856, in the midst of which the 
second letter of the bundle was written. In the interval 
much has been done. The conservative antislavery sen- 
timent of the North has crystallized in a new political 
party ; the Tribune has at last declared the doom of 
Whiggery ; Greeley’s favorite candidate has been nom- 
inated for the Presidency. The ‘‘ beaten, broken-down 
politician ” no longer feels the soreness of past defeats in 
his bones, but is once more the valiant campaigner, in 
the thickest of the fight, pausir g for a moment to send a 
word of encouragement to the outposts, totell them how 
the battle is going where the ground is most stubbornly 
contested. 


““NEW YORK, Sept. 10th, 56. 


** Friend B.:—Pennsylvaniais not given up, but is doing 
very well. Burlingame has spoken more in Indiana than 
elsewhere, and there his speeches were needed. Illinois 
also needed him, and he spoke there repeatedly. He has 
spoken but twice in this State. iss 

“‘New York is safe by a large majority. Pennsylvania 
suffers from our horrible scarcity of funds—all our rich 
men but a few being for Fillmore or Buchanan—and from 
the feuds and: jealousy of her leading men. She will be 
carried, I think. New Jersey is the hardest of the Free 
States, but we do not give her up. No State is more thor. 
oughly and faithfully canvassed. All the work that our 
means will afford is being done there. 

“ Yours, 
‘* HORACE GREELEY.” 


In a postscript, Greeley adds : 
“] speak four nights this. week—bed an engagement for 


every evening but Sunday, six in succession—and have to 
do a day’s work in the office beside. I shall be glad to see 
the face of November.” 


In a letter written a few days later to a member of 
his staff, Greeley named Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois and California as the ‘‘ doubtful” States. These, 
with Indiana, were the only Northern States that chose 
Buchanan electors in November. Greeley’s estimate 
was made before the October elections of that year. 

A little later Greeley made a succinct reply to a propo- 
sition from his Wisconsin correspondent looking to a 
change in the naturalization laws of the country. 


**New York, Nov. 17th, ’56, 

“*‘ My Friend :—There are two objections to any kind of 
warfare on our present Naturalization system. 1. It is 
contrary to that fundamental Republican principle which 
requires every person governed to have a voice in the gov- 
erning. 2. Itis utterly impracticable. You will never see 
a Senate that will vitally change the Naturalization Laws. 

‘* Now why run your head against a stone wall? Here 
are Half a Million voters who persist in opposing us for a 
bad reason, or none at all; why give them a good one in 
addition? It is folly—madness—suicide. 

“It is perfectly easy to do what needs to be done in 
another way—that is, by State Laws requiring—1l. That a 
foreigner shall be six, nine, twelve or fifteen months 
naturalized before he can be admitted to the rights of an 
elector. 2. A rigid Registry of Voters, finally closed before 
the day of election. These are practicable reforms—they 
can be carried State by State and need not wait for a 
change of the Senate, which is like waiting for the throw- 
ing up of Mont Blanc or Chimborazo. They are such as 
liberal men can uphold and justify. You may try this and 
succeed, or try the other thing and break down, as you 
please. Yours, 

** HORACE GREELEY.” 


Another interval of almost four years, and the memo- 
rable campaign of 1860 ison. Greeley has been instru- 
mental in securing the defeat of Seward in the Republic- 
an nominating convention at Chicago. Lincoln has been 
nominated, and Greeley has returned to his post in the 
Tribune office to work for his election. Seward’s friends 
have darkly hinted that a private letter of Greeley’s to 
Governor Seward, written in November, 1854, would 
explain the real animus of the Tribune editor’s opposi- 
tion to his former political ally. Greeley demands the 
letter—now famous as the announcement of the ‘‘ disso- 
lution of the political firm of Seward, Weed and Greeley 
by the withdrawal of the junior partner”—and prints it 
in the Tribune. Concerning this letter he writes to his 
Wisconsin friend : 

‘* NEw YORK, June 22d, 1860. 

‘“‘ Friend B.:—Yours received. Iregretted the fight made 
upon mae by the Seward leaders ; I did not regret the neces- 
sity of printing my letter. I could not remember what 
was in it, but I wasure I had never asked pecuniary or 
political favor of Governor Seward, and had never threat- 
ened him with political or other vengeance ; so I said, 
‘Let us have the letter,’ and I found it very much as I 
expected. 

‘* We are going to win. 


** Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 


Greeley was, indeed, a hard hitter in politics; but he 
fought always in the open: in his candid, frank and 
fearless nature the evil spirits of political malignity 
found neither resting place nor occupation. 

“THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” NEw YorK CITY. 
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MORAL ADHESIVENESS. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INNOCENCE AND CHAR- 
ACTER—THE VALUE OF HOLY DOGGEDNESS. 











BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





THE quality intended by our topic is one that creates 
very little furor in the world, but one, nevertheless, that 
does succeed in accomplishing a good deal of work, 
and, in the course of time, accumulating a considerable 
amount of valuable result. What we have chosen to 
call “‘ Moral Adhesiveness” is much the same thing as 
Scripture calls ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing ”— 
doing a good thing, and then doing it again, and contin- 
uing to do it; consecutiveness, viewed as a Christian 
grace; pertinacity on ethical lines—and evinces itself 
partly by the effects it produces as character builder, 
and partly by the contribution it makes to the common 
necessities of the world we belong to, 
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As to the first of these, doing a good thing to-day and 
then doing it again to-morrow and the day after, is ma- 
terial that goes to compose in a man moral fiber. Our 
own deeds are disciplinary. A man teaches himself by 
his own act quite as much as he teaches any one else. 
Every expression, by word or work, that we give to an 
impulse of our own, intensifies that impulse, What we 
call our habi's are simply the name we give to the results 
wrought in us by our own tuition. Habit is simply a pol- 
ished channel that our own anterior acts have grooved 
for us toslipin, Habitis momentum, accumulated from 
the doing of past deeds, and become an instant push. No 
virtue is safe until it is so in the habit of being virtuous 
that it goes by its own weight, like a stone rolling over 
and over down an inclined plane. We acquire moral 
tendencies by moral practice as certainly as we acquire 
physical tendencies by physical practice. No tendency 
that is in us is reliable, no matter how angelic it may be, 
till it has been stiffened into a solid, permanent fixture 
by reiterated action of our own. 

All of this shows to us, plainly enough, the difference 
there is between innocence and character; innocence is 
only the raw material of character, ethical cartilage, 
out of which only time and action can develop bone. 
Innocence is no better than moral jelly which nothing 
short of deed repeated and reduplicated can render ver- 
tebrate, It isnot necessary to underrate the office work 
of the Holy Spirit in renewing a man; but just as bread 
does not become flesh till the body has assimilateiit,s it 
is safe to say that no spiritual nutriment becomes part 
and parcel of ourselves till by our own reaction upon it 
we have made it such. Graces are not custom-made. 
There is no more use in praying to be honest than there 
is in praying to be a mathematician. We have to do 
mathematical work in order to become mathematicians, 
and just as much we have to do honest work i1 order to 
become horest. God gives men timber, but he does not 
give them houses. He lets them take his timber and 
build their own houses. Our honesty is something 
that we build. Honesty I would like to define as 
the habit of being honest. It is the set that aman gets 
by dealing truthfully and doing it a great many times 
over. A mancannot be trusted to be honest till he has 
done honestly so long that his impulses have a strong 
muscular spring in that direction, That is where train- 
ing comesin, That is the advantage there is in being 
born as children, instead of being sprung into life as 
adults, as perhaps poor Adam was. Vessels for the sea 
are built on dry land ; if put together at sea the strain of 
the sea would prevent their being jointed sufficiently 
closely to be able to withstand the assaults of the sea. 
Home isa kind of dry-dock where the ribs of the boat 

are put in, and the planks laid and the bolts driven 
before the full swell of the seais let loose upon it. Adam 
showed need of dry-dock, and a good many young 
Adams go to the bottom because they were built at sea 
instead of being built for the sea. No device has been 
invented that will take the place of being brought up. 

Those of us that are honest, for instance, are such, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, because we learned to be 
honest when we were children. We do not steal because 
we never learned to steal, It would be nu more tempta- 
tion to put our hand into our neighbor’s pocket and ab- 
stract a dollar than it would be a temptation to sit down 
and read a page of Choctaw ; we never learned Choctaw 
and we never learned theft ; the current of our thought 
does not run that way. So of other traits; people that 
are generous when they are man-growr or woman- 
grown, are such in most instances not necessarily be- 
cause they have so much larger, warmer hearts patur- 
ally, as because they were early schooled in the art of 
giving. Inthe great majority of cases nothing but prac- 
tice will give a man facility in letting go of money for 

benevolent uses. And itis not quite just to disparage 
one who is meager in his charities, regardless of the fact 
as to whether that was one of the lessons that he had 
taught him when he was a boy at home. Whether it is 
a matter of art or of science or of some Christian grace, 
no man will be likely to be a proficient in what he has 
never studied and practiced. 

So much for the effects which a man’s consecutive 
fidelities produce in the development of his own charac- 
ter. There is a distinct service, also, which such fideli- 
ties render to the world outside, One Jesson to be easily 
learned from even the casual study of nature, is, God’s 
dependence upon small things indefinitely muitiplied for 
the accomplishment of his largest effects. There is no 
mountain so high, or continent so broad as not to be 
composed exclusively of atoms. Greatness in the mate- 
rial world is simply a host of littlene:ses bunched. Broad 
acres of snow-field are white only because each minute 
separate snow-crystal is white. So the great forests in 
summer are green only because each particular leaf takes 
pains to contribute its mite of verdancy toward the gen- 
eral fund. God in this way lets us see what store he sets 
by that which is minute, and lets us see, moreover, what 
vast effects he is able to produce by littles when there 
are enough of them and each does all that is expected of 
it. Even the wonderful impression that is produced 
upon us when we look up among the stars on a glorious 
evening is due all of it to the playing into our eyes of 
lines of light made up of little tremulous waves of ether 
so short that it would take fifty thousand of them to 
measure an inch. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Now it will be a great thing for the State, for the 
Church and for community in all its mutual relations, 
when there is wisdom enough to appreciate this pecul- 
iarity of God’s methods of producing effects, and the 
sanctified good sense to adopt it into practice. God be- 
lieves in a little thing and we donot, Wereem not to 
have the insight to discern that a small deed, if itisa 
good one, needs only to be persisted in and indefinitely 
multiplied in order to become a great deed. Ordinary 
men are prevented from doing the little that they can, 
because @ superior man can do so much more than they 
can; and the consequence of that is that only a very 
small share of ordinary talent gets drafted into practical 
service, There is plenty of chance for small talent if it 
is notin toomuch of ahurry. We are impatient for 
quick effects; a given result we want to see reached, 
and we want it impetnously ; but it does not follow at 
all from that that we want it with that solidity of 
desire that will keep us _ plodding in that 
direction till we get it. There are are not half 
of us that are willing to earn results. No matter how 
good or how great the end in view may be, we are pretty 
aptto be wanting in that glutinousness of p»rpose that 
will make us and our purpose stick to each other till the 
end is attained. Thereis no great difficulty in enkin- 
dling enthusiasm, but enthusiasm, in the sense in which 
we regularly understand the term, makes poor motive 
power ; it cannot be bitted and reined down fora long 
pull. An enthusiast isa kind of freshet that will do a 
good deal in a given time that is more or less to the 
purpose, but cannot be counted upon for steady effects, 
and when it is passed leaves things in that miscellaneous 
condition that postpones for a considerable time the re- 
sumption of anything like steady work, The objection 
is not to the enthusiasm per se, but to its friskiness, It 
is open to the same criticism that the Northern lights 
would be considered as a means of street illumination, 

It is just at this point that we are going to be able to 
determine about how much solid advantage a given man 
or woman is going to be to the world. It is not a matter 
of talent ; that has not verv much to do with it; it isnot 
a matter of swelling, cataclysmic enthusiasm, which is 
in this respect a good deal like a rocket, that at the time 
when it seems to be juston the point of doing something 
it—has got done doing. More than any other one thing 
the measure of a man’s power, the criterion of the amount 
of effect that he will be likely to produce in the world, 
will be not the brilliancy or the impetnositv with which 
he takes hold, but the holy doggedness with which he 
hangs to after he has taken hold. Every once in a while 
I am told that such and such a brilliant young man or 
young woman has just come into our congregation, and 
that he or she will be likely to prove a great acquisition. 
I confess that it isa bait at which I nibble less than I 
used todo. If I wanta light to read bv, I had rather 
have a good long tallow-dip than a streak of lightning, 
A very small river will carry a great deal of water tothe 
sea if it keeps running. 

Patient continuance in well-doing is the art of great 
living ; it makes the man himself great; it ennohles the 
world he lives in; it leaves behind a bequest that can 
never be diverted to unintended purposes, and it putsa 
man distinctly upon the track of having fulfilled to him 
the promised award of the Lord: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

New Yor« City. 


WANTED. 
A WARNING TO TRESPASSERS. 











BY ANNA B. WARNER, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WIDE Wipe WORLD.” 


It is such an age of inventions, such undreamed-of 
things are daily sent forth into the world, that one 
might grow bold to make demands, they have heen so 
often met and answered. From the “ governor” of the 
steam engine down to the De Long hook and eye, the 
word has been : Need, think and have. A man sees the 
patented hinge swing the door back into place on one 
side, buvsa hinge, doubles the action. and from either 
side the door swings to. A patient wif> asks her impa- 
tient hushand why he does not invent a collar button to 
suit himself, and presently the thing is done, 

True, it is not alwavs for the good of society. As it 
seems to me, the world could have got on well without 
dynamite, also margarine and shoddy. To have the 
dollars ring out their full value thev should be not only 
full weight, but free from any suspicion of damage to 
mankind. And I wonder sometimes how the balance 
would be truly handled—about Colt’s revolvers, for 
instance, 

But about my proposed invention, there is no doubt; 
nothing but good could come of it ; nothing but improve- 
ment could follow in its train. 

SoI goback to my starting point. Wanted: A con- 
venient handbag for tourists, water proof, sun proof, 
curiosity proof, to hold their manners, 

If Iam met just here with the remark that tourists 
have none to bring, I answer that I have debated that 
point a good deal myself, and [ think it cannot b2 trne. 
There are, too, many tourists; it would prove the world 
in a more unmannerly state than I am ready to believe. 
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They must, some of them, have a certain amount of 
manners at home; good, to a limited extent, and in a 
tolerable state of repair. 

Bunt the Saratoga trunk is too full of finery; the valise 
is packed with various appliances for comfort; and so, 
while the lunch basket is carefully gneried, and the 
pockets are stuffed with papers, guides and spy glasses, 
the poor manners, done up in a neat package, lie forgot- 
ten on the hall table, thence to greet the happy owner 
when he comes home from his outing in the fall. 

So, then, let us have our tourist's bag, by all means, 

It must be made of strong common sense, lined with 
plain good feeling, and clamped and fitted with the 
Golden Rule, No key—for that might get lost ; no epring 
lock to make some wrong combination if it was snapped 
in a passion. 

There must be no costly decorations to make the bag 
too good to use on common occasions ; no steel hinges to 
get rusty, nor brazen bosses to make a show. “But the 
corners might be appropriately bound with bright red 
put-yourself-in-his-place leather ; and a little outside 
pocket for the memory would also be useful. 

Who would buy? Truly, I do not know. 
the tourists themselves. : 

But I think there would be a good many voluntary 
contributions to their outfit; I for one should be dis- 
poced to give quite largely. In fact, the stay-at home 
people might band together, and instead of a chromo 
with the railway ticket give a bag. Or one might hire 
neat, small boys, such as carry flowers to the lady pas- 
sengers on the Michigan Central. And in place of lu- 
pines and “Compliments of the Michigan Central” it 
would be tourists’ behavior bags, and ‘‘ Compliments of 
all the people who have country homes and love them.” 
This would occupy quite an army of small boys and 
keep them out of mischief. 

And I must own that I am using the word tourist with 
a somewhat wie application ; making it cover all people 
who for business or pleasure of their own go uninvited 
upon the domain of another. Given those conditions it 
matters little to the household whether they come from 
fifty miles away, or five. The most disastrous fire we 
ever had in our woodland was due to the son of a rich 
neighbor, who without leave asked or obtained, came 
down for a picnic, made a fire—and did not put it 
out! That cost us hundreds of cords of wood and, barder 
still to bear, all one end cf our island will never again (in 
my lifetime) be what it was before. 

According to my definition, then, there are tourists of 
very many sorte. And first, there are those who out of 
their plain home materials have made a bag for manners 
and brought it along. 

These are very often working people for whom life is 
little but toil ; and you are glad to throw in a mite of 
pleasure. They have heard that it is a pretty place, and 
they save up some of their few leisure minutes to come 
and see it ; you would no more think of forbidding them 
than of saying no to yourself. 

Of course it may sometimes happen that just at that 
particular time you were planning a stroll to the river; 
but you willingly wait, and give them the right of way. 
So they go quietly down the walk, threatening the chil- 
dren with dire consequences for a bit of noise, pausing 
every few steps to study the flowers or to wonder over 
some new variety. They pass on down to the river, lin- 
ger only long enough to take in the fair scene, then go 
quietly home, and have a right to enjoy their supper. 

Then there are some who, having seen pretty much all 
the world, feel that the work is still incomplete without 
your particular corner; but they make no noise and 
give no trouble. They are so hones'ly eager to know, 
and so ready to put things at their best, so fearful of in- 
truding, so grateful for every inch they see, that you 
quite open your heart and show them more than they 
ask. You say good-by with friendly liking, and are 
promised a warm welcome if ever you come to Eagland 
—or to Dakota. They have in no sense intruded; but, 
instead, have widened your world a little, and that very 
pleasantly. ; 

There is another class who also have heard of the 
place and want to see it, but they manage things differ- 
ently. These walk boldly up to the piazza room door, 
where they see the family are seated within, to ask for a 
drink of water. This was so frequent at one time that 
we almost registered a vow to give that small refresh- 
ment to nobody. 

Sometimes they pull down the closed blinds of a 
ground fidor room and peer io. They make loud-voiced 
comments upon the place, and the way it is not ‘ kept 
up.” And once in a while this sort carry off mementos. 
They dive into your flower beds, they ruthlessly tear up 
the graceful wild-growing plants that border the walk 
to the river. We have had a great gray rock, that was 
entirely covered with a cap of moss and ferns, stripped 
as bare as the baldest head that ever donned a wig. 

Or, perhaps, the coveted trophy is a small pot of blue 
lobelias in full bloom at the front door. The whole mass 
is turned out and carried away, with the empty pot left 
to tell the tale. 

Another time a party from a boat came and asked for 
water and something to drink out of. They were given, 
accordingly, atin pail andachinacup. The pail came 
back all right ; but some of us happened to go to the river 
before the boat was out of sight, and I shall never forget 
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the triumphant air with which the cup was waved in 
our faces as they sailed away. 

Then there are the inquiring tourists. A young man 
rows a young woman over co the green island, and, find- 
ing a broad gray rock in front of the house, quite near 
and quite shady, they lie about there for a long time, her 
pink dress and his white trousers being extremely visible 
and vivid. Finally they come up to the house, walk 
round it, not staying their conversation or lowering its 
tone; wonder over the number of outside doors, stray 
round to that which pertains to the kitchen, and ‘‘ want 
to see the house.” Being civilly told that if they will 
first call and see me perhaps they can, they “think it is 
very strange,” and take their departure. 

Ignorant people, you will say. Perhaps; I do not 
know; but in this particular case both army and navy 
were, I am sorry to say, represented. 

But all these came—and went; other people come to 
stay; they pervade the place. Two hours at the boat 
house, six—seven hours within near sight and hearing 
of the house itself, keeping the family, of course, close 
prisoners. They take their lunch or their supper in your 
courtyard, or, if ousted there, cross the wall to some 
near-by spot, kindly leaving a pile of cucumber parings 
at the scene of their first choice. 

Some of these people must (one would think) have 
tidy houses at home, and yet they scatter eggshells on 
the green parapet of Fort Putnam, lunch boxes, banina 
skins, lemon peel and papers along the lovely gray-green 
banks of Flirtation ! 

There is another species of the inquiring tourist, with 
whom sight counts but little and hearingall. Failing to 
get hold of the owner of the house, they attack the 
servants. How many are there in the family? How 
many servants? How many rooms inthe house? How 
many cattle? How many chickens and ducks? How 
many horses? How many vehicles? How old is the 
proprietor? What is her income? What does she look 
like? Doesshe raise fruit? Does she raise enough for 
her own use? Does she raise more than enough? and so 
on, until sometimes there is nothing left to ask, except 
what I commonly have for breakfast. I am not sure 
whether even that always escapes. 

Lhave said nothing of the loud talking and laughing, 
with little shouts and screams, which some parties de- 
light in. They probably know no better—sometimes, 
But when people climb the cherry trees and then, 
fatigued with theirexertions, come to the front door and 
call for chairs wherein they may sit down to rest, one 
thinks that if they know no better, they might, 

A party of loiterera will stand before your notice- 
boards and deny that they are trespassing ; deny that they 
could be, I suppose. Others, again, demand to be set 
acr:ssthe river, and ‘‘cannot see why not. There are 
boats.” 

I confess to a little naughty satisfaction when some of 
these people get tripped up. Visitors who cut off bits 
from the corner of a building in a place where some fa- 
vorite book was written, deserve to find out—some day— 
that their treasures come from a new piggery, years 
younger than the date of thestory. The man (he was a 
foreigner) who boast2d of having dislodged and brought 
away one of the old stones yet remaining in place at 
Fort Putnam, certainly deserved to have it crumble in 
his hands. The stone now over Washington Irving’s 
grave is (Iam told) at least the third that has been placed 
there, the others having beenso marred and chipped that 
they had to be taken away. 

There is no love in all that, no reverence, no real honor 
toa man; it is only the most supreme, complete selfish- 
ness; something to boast of, something to show, no 
matter at what cust of honesty and manners, 

Now and then the developments are extremely com- 
ical. Some years ago a flashing little carriage drove over 
from a distance, with a party of summer residents, city 
people (I suppose) who had rented a country house, 

Meeting some of the servants at the back of my plain 
little abode, they said they had come to call on me, and 
wanted directions as to theroad. ‘‘ This is the house just 
here,” the man told them. 

But, ‘Oh no! that could never be. She cannot live 
in a house like that,” 

So, in defiance of everything, they tried to find their 
own way ; drove over to the further garden, and, espying 
neitber roof nor chimney but what belonged to this old 
barrack, drove back past it once more, and away to the 
mainland—and never called at all. Convinced and dis- 
gusted in equal measure, I suppose. How we laughed ! 
But I have not the faintest idea who they were, : 

My list would be unfinished did I leave out the people 
who come to write you up; or do it, having come. They 
ask some acquaintance of yours to bring them to call, 
with this secret special intent. Or they introduce them- 
selves, and then hang on your words, and try to stow 
away your furniture in their heads. I could almost play 
cadet pranks onsuch people, and give them a set of facts (?) 
that would make delicious reading, Alas, whata medley 
they serve up, as it is ! 

A few things gathered from the stage driver or boat- 
man ; afew words of yours misplaced ard misunderstood ; 
their own (unerring) imagination, and their own imper- 
fect memory, do the work. Putting the dining-room 
fireplace in the corner of your beloved study, but faintly 
points out the correctness of the tale. Your grand- 
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mother does marvelous things, unknown during her 
lifetime; your father was a tyrant—and also sustained 
his falling fortunes by money lent him by the men who 
had done their best to take away all he had, and so on, 
and so on, and so on; until, if you were in that line, you 
could fight the tourist, the editor, and everybody con- 
cerned, 

And then, to complete your satisfaction, you get a 
letter from Scotland, and a letter from California, and 
a letter from Wisconsin, telling how delighted certain 
other strangers are, now, at last, to know all about 
you. I dare not tell what some other tourist plumed 
himself upon, lest it might be done again. Ah, only the 
Golden Rule is strong enough to fasten and bind my 
tourist’s bag for manners. 

Who will get one up? Who will promise to buy? 
This bag, strong, portable, and oh, socomely! It will 
be a passport to any house ; your self-respect can bear it 
along, and never feel the weight. The good time com- 
ing, will be partly come, when my bag is in general 
use. 

Let it have a highly decorative inscription in these 
pertinent words: ‘‘ Not my rights and other people’s 
duties ; but, my duties, and other people’s rights.” 

And if perchance you linger on your trip, spending a 
day at this house and a week at that, the little bag will 
be in perfect keeping in any room. The big trunk may 
need to be left at the station or in the hall; but never 
trust the bag out of your own keeping. Take it up to 
your room and hang it in plain sight ; the finest thing 
there, be the others what they may. 

Then you will not drip your candle about the floor, 
because it is ‘‘ only a hotel carpet”; the poor hotel chairs 
will have righteous use, and none other. Or in a 
guest chamber you will not roll up the silken spread 
into a foot cushion, nor set your inkstand upon the 
bed ; and when you light your candle you will never lay 
the match down upon the toilet cover, nor tear up the 
matting in vain efforts to alter the position of the bed. 
Cannot you perhaps wait till morning, and have help? 

For it is possible to sleep somewhat nearer to the wall 
than the regulation distance, and white spreads do not 
grow upon bushes, even in the country. And many a 
spent match will burn, 

And so much of this, in all lines, seems to be done with 
the tacit understanding that ‘‘the king can do no 
wrong.” Ithink some people would be well mortified, 
could they know the truth; could they see the dis- 
turbed heart of the houze mother as she ushers them in 
upon her new matting, or her dismayed looks as she 
surveys it when they have gone; could they even guess 
how instinctively she reserves her more delicate, dainty 
furnishings for other people, not better loved, but more 
thoughtful. 

I am talking too long; but, as Sam Weller says, 
‘* When I gets on this here grievance !” 

Ah well; like most other things, it all comes round to 
this : ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘‘Things 
honest in the sight of all men”; ‘‘ things lovely and 
of good report.” ‘‘ Whatsoever therefore ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” even at a 
little cost of ease and curiosity, ‘‘For even Christ 
pleased not himself,” 

Who then will offer my tourist bag for sale and when ? 
The need is pressing. I have given a few instances; but 
there are others of which I simply dare not speak. 

Wesr Point, N. Y. 
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HOW TO GET ON WITH OPEN QUESTIONS. 


TRADITIONAL FAITH—ADJUSTMENTS OF FAITH—THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. 











BY PROF, E. H. JOHNSON, D.D. 


THIs is written for ministers, for young ministers who 
know that questions about their faith are open and 
opening, who feel a professional obligation not to blink 
the fact, and whose hearts are engaged nevertheless in 
preaching the Gospel as they weretaughtit. This brings 
trouble which I would like to lighten a little. 

There are three ways of adjusting one’s self to open 
questions, to questions that really await a final answer. 
All three are legitimate ways, but only one may be pos- 
sible. The first is merely to hold fast what one has been 
believing until something different has been established. 
This is to leave the question open for others, to decide 
it, so to speak, by deputy. It is not an unreasonable 
course. Noone is under obligation to hold all his be- 
liefs subject to unsettlement at the first challenge. On 
a good many matters besides religion our beliefs are ac- 
cepted on the authority of our teachers, or of some 
greater teacher who taught the first of a long series of 
teachers. Thus Newton taught the law of gravitation 
in his day to those who taught others, who after a good 
many generations furnished a teacher of this law to us, 
And no one perhaps in the line of descent tous has taken 
the trouble to read the ‘‘ Principia.” Many generations 
of Christians have held a traditional faith, and have im- 
parted the tradition to us; toallof us. Not one of us 
holds it as the product of his own sole investigation. And 
this is reasonable, Like faith in Newton’s law, faith in 

Christianity has been substantiated by experience 
through all the generations which have held it as a 
tradition, And so, when new questions threaten the 
common inheritance of faith, we may reasonably assume 
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that not all the generations have been mistaken about 
what has thus far proved satisfactory, until their mis- 
take shall have been proven. 

Another reason for considering this course reasonable 
is that those who put novel questions commonly expect 
too much by way of answer. They are like men who go 
boring with a good inch drill under the foundations of a 
house to see what sort of stuff it is built upon, and ex- 
pect the house to fall in a heap as soon as they have 
found out. Bad as they may prove the earth under the 
house to be, there the building has stood, is standing, 
and will stand, for all the inch holes they are going to 
make, For instance, a man who refused to give up God 
as Creator at the early demand of evolutionism seemed 
absurd to some of those evolutionists, but does not seem 
absurd to-day. They are now demanding the very re- 
verse, and expect him to hold that nothing happens ex- 
cept what God does, or even that nothing exists save 
the divine. So one way to get on with an open question 
is to let others keep it open until they have found a way 
of closing it which cannot be withstood. 

But this coursé is not practicable always, perhaps not 
often, with regard to questions that a young minister 
takes interest in. No live question can be put behind 
one and out of the world with a wave of the hand, in Mr. 
Podsnap’s brutal fashion. It demands an answer, and 
sets out for it from every one who will listen. What 
can one do with it if he is incapable of answering? He 
may accept an assurance that a way will appear of keep- 
ing on with the old truth while accepting the new. One 
need not pretend to know what the way willbe. He 
may leave to others the responsibility of answering the 
questions which they have taken the responsibility of 
starting. He cannot furnish the answer, and he holds 
the old truth sacred. It isa practical attitude ; but it 
means great faith in the Bible, and in God as the God of 
all truth. But such faith is illustrated in the attitude of 
many ministers toward Old Testament criticism. They 
hold no opinion as to that criticism, pretend to no fore- 
sight of the issue; but they believe that when the truth 
comes to light it will not subvert the older Scriptures. 

Yet an attitude so reserved and restrained is impos-ible 
to some minds. To them areal question hints at an an- 
swer. Frank questions about religion are more or less lead- 
ing questions. Toathird class of minds, therefore, to be 
awake to the nature of a question is to be sensible that a 
certain answer is irresistibly suggested as possible, and 
even as probable. Of course, this is not to say that such 
an answer is certain. If it were, the question would be 
open no longer. To minds in such a posture itis possible 
to maintain full faith in the Bible, only on condition that 
they see some way in which faith could adjust itself to 
an answer which they recognize as possible, Positively, 
they must be able to foresee some such adjustment, or 
their belief in the Bible is but provisional, merely con- 
tingent on the chance that a possible answer may not 
turn out to be the real answer. This situation ought to 
become much more apparent to conservatives than it is 
tosome of them. Not a few young ministers, whom 
they condemn as adherents of new theologies, are simply 
in the position of recognizing that some conclusion may, 
perhaps, be reached which cannot harmonize with re- 
ceived opinions ; and that it isindispensable to find some 
sort of accord between the Bible and views which may 
very likely turn out to be true. Often they are told that 
they need not try to fit their faith to new notions before 
those notions are proved ; but if those notions are only 
possibly true, there must be the same degree of possibil- 
ity in adjusting one’s faithto them. Else faith is no 
faith; it is but a conventional, disingenuous credo, 
Honest young men would find it hard to juggle so 
with their own convictions. If the answer is uncertain, 
so may the adjustment be ; but the adjustment must be 
as probable as the answer is, 

An illustration is found in the necessity some are 
under of regarding it as an open question whether the 
four gospels were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Such a question would, to other minds, be a 
question of the New Testament’s truth, even of Caris- 
tianity’s truth. Some of our young pastors dare not ad- 
mit that such is the issue. They believe there is 
some real problem about the gospels, but they also be- 
lieve the gospels. How can these two beliefs go together ? 
They have not time nor special scholarship to look into 
the case thoroughly enough to settle it, But there is one 
thing they can do ; they can look into the gospels them- 
selves for a provisional adjustment to an answer which 
may possibly supplant the old opinion. 

On such a scrutiny it becomes apparent that only one 
of the four gospels claims to come from an Apostle’s 
hand. But that the Gospel according to John sets up 
such a claim is evident. The theory is that the other 
three gospels are collated traditions about Jesus ; it is 
certain tbat John is not of thissort. It is not a patch- 
work, but a coherent whole; and as such it must be 
just what it pretends, or utterly untrustworthy, John 
wrote it, or we cannot rely upon itat all, The evidence 
from external sources is growing stronger that the book 
is John’s; but meantime, who that fills the post of 
Christian minister can study that gospel and escape the 
conviction that it truly sets forth the character and say- 
ings of the real Jesus? On its own evidence, how can 
there be an open question about John? 

Of the three other gospels, Luke actually professes to be 
made up in much the way the new criticism alleges, Luke 
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bad scrupulously investigated the traditions, and gives 
those that stand on sufficient authority. This avowed 
method of composition does not in the least involve 
any vagueness in the characterization of Jesus. Luke 
sets him forth distinctly, congruously. Luke’s Jesus is 
as real as John’s. So the modern criticism does not 
seriously imperil, tho it pretends to threaten, our faithin 
Luke. But Mark and Matthew, without alleging any 
method of their own composition, describe the same 
Jesus as Luke describes, One may Jeave open the qnes- 
tion how and by whom these books were written, and 
still be persnaded with John Stuart Mill that they give 
us the real Jesus, It is not necessary, then, to balance 
for internal reasons between holding that Matthew, 
“Mark and Luke wrote the Synoptic Gospels and giving 
up those gospels as fables. 

Furthermore, as one studies all four, he notices that 
there is no claim in any of them to inspiration. The ob- 
vious claim is to knowledge: how the Holy Spirit was 
related to the writing of these four momentous records 
is matter of inference, and of inference exclusively. 1 
think the inference good that the promised guidance by 
the Spirit into knowledge of the truth about Jesus would 
bring with it inspiration, in the sense of help to tell what 
the wri'ere knew. Why the inference is clear to me is 
not now the point; the point is that this kind of help 
from the Spirit is not claimed in the gospels. Now this 
fact ought to be consoling to one who regards it as possi- 
ble that there four books were written by some other 
than the four men whose names go with them. Even on 
that supposition there is no sufficient reason for denying 
that inspiration belonged to writers who would be in 
ruch case unknown. Why imagine that inspiration was 
confined to narrators with those four familiar names? 
Why not suppose the four, whoever they were, could 
have been inspired? And yet not even this is the point. 
The point is, that when criticism threatens to set aside 
the claim that Matthew and the rest wrote those books, 
it threatens a claim made by theology, not by the Bible, 
save in the case of John ; and that when criticiem denies 
that the Gospels were inspired, it denies what theology 
affirms but what the writers of the books never affirmed. 
Now surely here is chance of a provisional way for keep- 
ing open the critical question, without giving up the 
veraciousness of the four gospels. We cannot mistake 
the vivid portraiture they present. They are “Old 
Masters ” of highest worth, even if we cannot identify 
one of them. Of course I do not forget that this is more 
especially app'icable to the three that include no writer’s 
name ; but the fourth can best of all stand on its own 
merits. 

I close by saving, as I began, that I have written for 
young ministers who find it professional duty to note the 
existence of questions about Christianity ; who have not 
yet reached answers, or the questions wonld be questions 
no longer: who, finally, hold fast to the Bible, and need 
to see some way of holding to it, whatever answer seems 
possible. Those who are aware of no such problems are 
in need of no aid, unless it be to wake up. I hops these 
hints may help a few and hurt none. 

Caozer THEJLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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WHAT CHRISTIAN WOMEN HAVE DONE. 


THE WORK OF ELIZABETH FRY AMONG THE OUTCAST— 
MRS. CHISHOLM AND WHAT SHE DID IN INDIA 
AND AUSTRALIA—PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
MOTHER. 








BY THE VERY REV. DEAN FARRAR. 


SINCE sainthood in modern times bas taken other and 
perhaps wiser forms, let us see what Christian women 
have done, and are doing, in times more like our own, 
We have none in these davs to whom we give the title 
of saints. Perhaps it is better so. We want no ostenta- 
tion of spirituality, no eccentricities of self-denial. We 
do not want the meteors. and flashes, and strange auro- 
res of a holiness which strikes the imegination, so much 
as the stars which beam upon the night of misery and 
the steady sunlight which glows over trivial duties and 
common davs. We want the ascetic agonies of St. Eliz- 
abeth, and the political efforts of St. Catherine, and the 
rapturous ecstasies of St. Teresa less. perhaps, than the 
true and tender womanhood of wives and sisters and 
mothers who, with Ruth and with Mary, choose quietly 
the better path. Modern sainthood has mainly taken 
the form of active beneficence. It could take no form 
more blessed or more beautiful. Toe admirable Vincent 
de Paul said of the Sisters of Mercy whom he founded, 
that they needed no convents but the homes of the sick . 
no chapel beyond the church of thir parish; no cloister 
but the citv streets: no cell but faithfulness: no veil but 
modesty. And our own day has produced many beauti- 
ful examples of women—mothers and matrons—who, 
while nobly fulfilling all home duties, had yet the time, 
the courage and the capacity to carry into the external 
world their schemes of usefulness and benevolence. 
They have shown that “ the utmost daring and the firm- 
est self-reliance are compatible with refinement, gentle- 
ness and grace, and that to be ‘only a woman’ is often- 
times to be the strongest thing in all the world.” Of 
one such, Madame Mallet, a chief foundress of infant 
schools in France, it was said that “she took life easily, 
because strong natures move softly. She did everything 
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readily and well, and knew how to spare time to the 
little joys of childhood. She breathed upon the dark 
clouds which others allowed to envelop their lives, and 
the dark clouds disappeared. For she lived wholly in 
the presence of God—and that accounts for all.” 

Take such a life as that of Elizabeth Fry, the Quaker 
lady whose name will always be honorably remembered 
with that of John Howard, for the share she took in 
purifying from their vilest horrors our English prisons. 
A modern novelist has drawn an odious, and I bope en- 
tirely false, picture of a woman fantastically engaged in 
furthering missionary efforts among Negroes. while she 
is shamefully neglecting her own husband and children. 
Not such was Elizabeth Fry. She was young, beautiful 
and affluent, surrounded by a numerous and affectionate 
family of eight children, when she began her work 
among the women: prisoners at Newgate. The women— 
many of them with children—drunken, dirty, blasphem- 
ing. horrible—so fallen as to seem more like demons 
than women—lost to home, lost to shame. lost to virtne— 
reduced to the dregs of that misery and degradation to 
which snch women are generally dregged down by the 
selfishness and cruelty of men—were thronged together 
in an infamy which almost baffles description, in a sort 
of cage, into which it was as much as any one’s life was 
worth to enter unarmed, The governor of Newgate 
wanted to prevent Mrs. Fry from entering: but she 
would enter, and she would enter alone. Alone, in her 
Quaker’s cap and her plain silk dress, clasping her B‘ble, 
she ventured among those turbulent, horrible women ; 
and even in the midst of their unutterable depths of fury 
and vileness they were moved, touched. overawed by the 
queenly womanhood which did not look down upon 
them with loathing from the hights of her own unstained 
innoence, but treated them with Christlike love. They 
could rot leer and blaspheme and rage at one who, tho 
she seemed as munch above them as an angel from Heav- 
en.yet came among them only as a sister, with a heart 
overflowing with holy love. It was this love which had, 
as it were, written in letters of light unon her face, 
“not onlv the Ten Commandments of Sinai, but the 
Eight Beatitudes of the Galilean hill”; and those poor 
wretches. who would have torn in pieces a frivolous 
woman of fashion who had come to Jook on them with 
condescending curiosity, fell on their knees in agovies 
of prayer and tears. as they gazed on the calm features 
of one who had seen God's fac, and had his name writ- 
ten upon her forehead—* of one whose sweat and impos- 
ing beauty seemed but to increase with advancing age.” 

Let me take another instance on very different lines of 
consummate usefulness. Mrs. Chisholm was the wife 
of an officer in the Indian army. Unlike Mrs. Fry, she 
was quite poor. Her husband had nothing but his pry, 
and she, too, had a numerous family. When they lived 
in Madras, she had there founded a school for the ne- 
glected Eurasians and children of English soldiers. 
When they emigrated to Australia, she was struck with 
pity at the forlorn and undefended wretchedness of 
manv homeless emigrant women, and she bent her 
whole efforts, and gave up every moment of her leisure 
and much of her scant meansand of her home comforts to 
alleviates their unpitied distresses. Christian pity always 
outruns the sense of national duty. The fools of Chris- 
tian charity always rush in where the ice-clad angels of 
officialism are afraid to tread, and such angels only fol- 
low when the foolishness of God’s servants has smoothed 
their path. At last Mrs. Chisholm succeeded in rousing 
the apathy and supineness which immovably acquiesced 
in all this misery and waste. Every good work, and 
every new truth, meets at first with the opposition and 
the babbling ill-nature of this very foolish and wretched 
world. Mrs. Chisholm was sneered at as an enthusiast. 
bereft of common sense. ‘I expected,” says the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘to see some old lady in a cap and spectacles, 
eager to question me about the state of my soul. Judge 
of my astonishment when my aide de-camp ushered in a 
young and beautiful woman of imposing carriage, who 
began at once to discuss the question as if she estimated 
her own intelligence exactly on a par with my adminis- 
trative experience and j1dgment.” Even at an early 
period of her career she found help and situations for no 
less than eleven thousand men and women, and so wide 
and beneficent was the ultimate end of her labors that 
she earned the poet’s eulogy : 

“Chisholm, of all the ages which have rolled 
Around this rolling world, what age hath seen 
Such arduous, such Heaven-guided enterprise 
Asthine? Crime flies before thee, and the stores 
Of Australasia, lustrated by thee, 

Collect no longer the putrescent weed 


Of Europe, flung by senates to infect 
The only unpolluted continent.” 


But these admirable women are but specimens of hun- 
dreds more—some known, some unknown, some dead, 
some living. Have we not seen Mary Rye conducting 
to the wide plains of Canada her waifs and strays; and 
Ellice Hopkins laboring night and day to save lost 
women from the hell to which their own sins and man’s 
depravity would remorselessly consign them: and Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Mary Stanley, laboring among 
sick and wounded soldiers at Scutari and Koulala ; and 
hundreds more at this moment, unknown to man, but 
not unrewarded of God, striving, as ouly true and brave 
women can, in the sick ward of the hospital and the 
squalid street of the city, to console the sorrowful and 
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seek the lost, to teach the young and tend the sick? 
Ah! happy ye who but give a cup of cold water in 
Christ’s name to Christ’s little ones! For they who do 
his work shall never mies his rich reward. 

And if any woman is debarred by necessary domestic 
ties, and by the charity which must begin at home, from 
any wide or active part outside the domestic circle, let her 
not grieve at this. Remember that God only calls us to 
do what we can do, and only expects us to use those 
talents which we have, not those which we have not. 

They who have thus to serve are called by voices which 
others hear not, and anointed by hands of invisible con- 
secration. If God has appointed that you should only 
work in more restricted fields, do not think for one single 
moment that you cannot fulfill the high ideal of woman- 
hood. Blessed is she who, called to serve God in the 
unmarried life, yet makes hereelf most dear and most 
needful to all around her—the sunshine were it only of 
a few hearts! Blessed is she whom, in the married life, 
tho never heard of beyond the walls of home, her sons 
and her daugeters arise and call blessed! What has not 
Christendom, what has not the whole world, owed to 
good mothers? Do we not owe our English Alfred to 
his good mother, the lady Osburga? Did not France owe 
her S*. Louis to his mother, Queen Blanche of Navarre? 
When President Garfield kissed his venerable mother, 
before the whole assembly, on the day of his inaugura- 
tion to one of the most splendid of earthly positions, did 
he not pay the debt of thousands of sons upright as he, 
to thousands of mothers good as she? How many wives 
have been to their husbands, how many sisters to their 

rothers, an inestimable help, a source of strength, a 
source of magnanimity, a source of faithfulness, keeping 
them true to what is great and noble, not suffering them 
to succumb to the fascinations of a narrow domesticity , 
which is so apt to disguise itself under the gentle names 
of peace, of quiet and domestic love? The mother who 
but trains one son to be a true, brave man, thus 
influencing for good but a single human being, 
the wife or sister who has kept but one boy or one 
girl gladly faithful to the guide of their youth and 
to the covenant of their God, has not lived in vain. 
More, after all, is done for the world by the steady 
action of caus°s humble yet multitudinous, than by all 
the mightier and more striking agencies. It is not the 
volcano but the water-drop, it is not the rushing fire but 
it is the viewless air, it is not Behemoth or Leviathan, 
but the coral insect and the blind earthworm, which 
have acted most and best upon the world. Theiofluence 
of even the poorest woman in her own home, if she but 
feareth the Lord, is an incalculable element for good. 
The moon shines with her silver crescent in the heavens, 
and seems but small; yet it is her viewless spell, her 
voiceless influence, that controls the mighty oceans and 
rolls their irresistible tides around the globe to purify 
the world. Aim, my sisters,at these high ends. I know 
not whether, even more than men, you cannot help to 
redeem mankind from its long shame ard misery, and 
‘‘with the irresistible might of weakness to shake the 
world.” Leave the talk of a pseudo-evangelical or of a 
pseudo-esthetic sanctity, leave empty cant and useless 
ceremonial to those who have leisure to waste in the 
squabblings of a party religionism. Neither party shib- 
boleths nor sham medievalism will save your souls. Be 
yours the pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, which is this—to help others, to work for others, 
td make mankind more loving and less sad, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
yourselves unspotted from the world. I ask you not 
even to dream of following the examples of a St. Eliza- 
beth or a St. Tereza, or to aim at s.ch immortal service 
as Caroline Chisholm or Elizabeth Fry. I say again that 
they only can do such works who are ‘‘ called of God, as 
was Aaron.” I only ask you to seek their spirit of devo- 
tion and of sincerity, and of a religion which, knowing 
nothing of sec’s or parties, knows only ‘‘ the high desire 
that others should be blest savors of Heaven.” 

Set your faces, as the faces of angels, against all that 
degrades aud deags down the world. Let your high 
purity be as the drawa sword cf the cherub'm against 
the wicked frivolities which jest at unhallowed deeds. 
Aud where, by God’s grace, there is no fear of such low 
falls as these among those whom you love, yet by your 
belief in the unseen, by your love for Christ, by your 
communion with God, by your quicker intuition of right, 
by your more enduring stedfastness of patience, belp 
to save us—to save your fathers and husbands and 
brothers and sisters—from the leprosy of vulgar conven- 
tionalism, from ‘‘the contagion of the world’s slow 
staip.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


> 





Mrs, STONEWALL JACKSON, widow of the hero of the 
Confederacy, now lives at Charlotte, N. C., while Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, wife of the equally famous President, resides 
in New York City. Mrs. Jackson has almost ruined her 
eyesight in writing the life of her famous husband; aodber 
two little grandchildren, Stonewall and Julia Jackson 
Christian, live with ber and are the joy and comfort of 
her life. Mrs. Davis lives with herdaughter, Miss Winnie, 
and when they are not in New York are generally to be 
found at West Point. They are very popular socially, and 
Miss Winnie has added literature to her many accomplish- 
ments. 
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FRENCH WORKINGMEN ON AMERICAN 
WORKINGMEN. 





THEIR REPORTS OF THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION—SHARP 
CRITICISMS—PRAISE OF TRADES UNIONS. 





BY THEODORE STANTON, 





DuRING the summer of 1893 the French Government 
sent to the Chicago Exhibition a delegation of working- 
men. Some 150,000 francs were set aside for this pur- 
pose, and the workmen were selected from all parts of 
France and from various manual occupations, the body 
including a modeler of porcelain, a proof-reader, a wood 
turner, an electrician, a clock maker, upholsterer, boot 
maker, etc. M. Finance, of the Paris Labor Bureau, and 
M. Heller, an engraver, were placed at the head of the 
delegation, chiefly on account of their acquaintance 
with the language and the country to be visited, they 
both having resided for along time in the United States. 

Each member of the delegation was requested to give 
in writing some account of what he saw in his special 
line of work, and by March of last year most of them 
had complied. The reports numbered forty-six in all, 
and were submitted to a committee chosen from the 
delegation. This committee cirefully examined them, 
preserving what was good and throwing out what was 
bad, sometimes condensing into a single chapter several 
reports on the same subject; in a word, editing the 
manuscripts handed into them by their colleagues, Their 
work is now presented to the public in a large quarto of 
some 800 pages, published officially by the Minister of 
Commerce through the National Printing Office. 

This same high functionary has also issued during the 
past year and a half nearly twoscore of reports made by 
the specialists sent to Chicago by the French Govern- 
ment. These specialists came, of course, from the burgher 
class and moved almost exclusively in that class when in 
America. In reading their reports one is constantly 
made conscious of the fact that in their effort to be polite 
and not unworthy of the hospitality which they had re- 
ceived during their sojourn with us, these learned and 
official visitors were too prone toexaggerate the good of 
the good things which they discovered, while they glossed 
over or tried to explain away the bad of the bad things 
of which they caught glimpses. In a word, there is 
spread over these documents a tinge of that insincerity 
which is forced upon one who tries, as the French say, 
to please everybody and his father too. 

This defect is almost wholly absent from these work- 
ingmen’s notes. In fact, these proletarian memorabilia 
act asa corrective of the exclusively burgher view of 
things American mentioned in the last paragraph. The 
delegation was carried about much after the fashion of 
a wagonload of Cook’s tourists. They saw little if any- 
thing of the high, were generally thrown in with the 
lowly, and so, when they sat down, with pen in hand, 
felt under obligatious to nobody but their own Govern- 
ment. Consequently, in running over their reports, one 
feels that every now and then ‘they are “ speaking right 
out in meeting,” and in some instances there is even an 
enfant terrible ring to what they say. We have here, 
therefore, a pretty exact and honest reflection of how 
our laboring classes, their products, customs and aspi- 
rations struck a similar body of Frenchmen. The opin- 
ion is sometimes a mistaken one, the conclusion wrongly 
drawn or the supposition groundless ; but, on the other 
hand, a criticism is often wonderfully correct, a sugges- 
tion as unexpected as original, while we are regaled 
from time to time with a bit of patriotic conceit that 
is as delightful as it is French, and which strengthens 
the impression that we have to do with some of those 
genuine ** plain people,” of whom Lincoln speaks, the 
plain people of one land and race endeavoring to com- 
prehend the plain people of another land and race. 

These French workingmen are sometimes rather auda- 
cious. They do not hesitate to enter into fields that few 
of their American congeners would dare to tread ; and 
how often they hitthe nail on the head, when our 
workmen would not even think of giving a blow. Thus 


they found most of the statues in Ceotral Park ‘“‘ medi- 
ocre,” 


“The Americans have not yet attained to that degree of 


cultivation as to be able to grasp all tne beauties of an ob- 
ject of art,” 


declares with perfect self-confidence a Paris bronze 
carver, who closes his report with this rather harsh, but, 


unfortunately, only too true, stricture on our moral 
sense : 


“We not only furnish the Americans an artistic educa- 
tion in ourschools, but they even copy our designs, and buy 
Up our artists, and then, having protected their industry, 
shut their doors in our faces.” 


Much the same complaint is made in the report on the 
goldsmith’s art, where we read : 


“Very practical, audacious, enterprising, more apt to 
Profit by the ideas of others than to invent any himself, 
Uunscrupulously adapting to his own ends any of our proc- 
esses, drawing around him by the aid of money superior 
workmen and artists, the American has succeeded in creat- 
ing a national industry.” 


Considering its source, this reflection on the general 
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artistic effect of the Exposition deserves to be cited in 
this connection : 


“The ensemble of the buildings pleased the eye, but the 
proximity of Lake Michigan made it possible to do better. 
To our mind enough was not made out of this magnificent 
natural decoration.” 


That these French workmen had a remarkable eye for 
the beautiful crops out agaia in the final phrase of-this 
citation : 


‘* Boston’s streets appeared tous more like those of Euro- 
pean cities. They seemed well taken care of, but were 
marred by the overhead telegraph wires.” 


It is a common thing for the modern Anglo-Saxon to 
deny cleanliness to the French. But see how neatly 
these workmen turn the tables on us. One of them 
writes : 


‘*The care taken of the Chicago streets is mediocre. Tho 
the sidewalks in the center of the city are pretty well laid, 
we are told that they are washed only when it rains.” 


And what answer can be made to this well deserved 
rebuke uttered thirty years after the close of ‘the war 
for freedom?’ The author of the report on trades 
unious writes : 


“‘There is a-fact which cannot be passed over in silence, 
and which profoundly astonishes Europeans, the ostracism 
to which the laborers of the black race are subjected, a 
great number of unions refusing to receive them into mem- 
bership. . Born and brought up on American soil, 
emancipated not by their own efforts but by the will of 
the people that even spilt its blood to obtain their liberty, 
and yet pushed aside and looked upon with suspicion by 
the very persons who made them free—all this is incom- 
prehensible to us.” 


Several of our national defects are mirrored in these 
extracts : 


“Itisplain that in this country doing a thing quickly is 
more desirable than doing a thing well. Nobody 
appears to complain when half of the electric lights in a 
street go out or when they hiss and flicker. . . Certain 
New ‘York streets in the center of the city, even near 
Broadway, are lightedin a way that would not be per- 
mitted in the smallest country townio France. . . . We 
were struck more at Chicago than at any other Exhibition 
by the great difference in finish aud care between articles 
sold currently and those placed on exhibition.’’ 


Oa the whole, it is our labor unions which fare best at 
the hands of these French workingmen, due mainly to 
their being compared with those of France, which are, 
in many respects, one of the poorest results of French 
progress, tho, it should be said in fairness, this inferior- 
its springs, in a large measure, from general causes more 
or less foreign to labor and the laborer. 

Thus M. Finance, in his report on ‘‘ Workingmen’s 

Unions in the United States,” which fills over a quarter 
of the volume, notes the fact with pleasure that, con- 
trary to what is seen in France and most other European 
countries, 
“the statutes of the American workingmen’s unions are, 
with one or two exceptions, free from those vague declara- 
tions favoring a system of co-operation which is intended 
to succeed the present industrial organization, and which 
is to begin by the co-operative store and end in commun- 
ism.”’ 

Having in mind the rather visionary and virulent 
French representatives of ‘‘ organized labor,” he thus 
compliments his American brothers at the expense of 
the former : 


“They hold that those who have learned how best to 
adapt themselves to the present situation by endeavoring 
to ameliorate it little by little will render a greater serv- 
ice to humanity and be quite as qualified to aid in future 
progress as those who wear themselves out in vain protests 
and useless declarations against the capitalist classes.’’ 


If a French workingman is to be in good odor among 
his fellows, at least in Paris and the other large cities, 
he must be a declared revolutionist, and a blatant atheist. 
So the rather conservative M. Finance praises the Ameri- 
can unions for the way in which they hold aloof from 
all political and religious questions, and says : 

“Let us hope that they will succeed in resisting every 
attempt toturn them from the course from which they 
have never deviated to this day, and which is unquestion- 
ably the source of their greatest strengtb, and wnich, fur- 
thermore, assures them of the indispensable support of 
public opinion.” 


Onthe whole, we—our institutions, customs and activ- 
ities—do pot seem to have made sucha grand impression 
on these French workingmen as many of us would have 
been led to expect. Whether this result was due to the 
limited experience of the delegation, to their narrow. 
patriotism, which frequently crops out, to the rapidity of 
their journey, or whether it really arises from our own 
shortcomings, I do not pretend to be able to decide. But 
even the most cursory thumbing of this bulky Repore 
shows that the consensus of their opinion about us 
would seem to be largely summed upin the closing 
words of another of these Chicago reports. where we 
read : 


“Our general impression of the country is that it is 
America which has made the Americans, and not the 
Americans who have made America.” 

Ngw York City. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF KEATS. 
(OCTOBER 31ST, 1795-FEBRUARY 23D, 1826.) 
THE POET’S LAST DAYS. 
Il. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


‘* ENDYMION” off his hands and off his mind, Keats de- 
termined to have a summer outing; and his brother 
George, who was recently married, being on the eve of de- 
parture for America, he began this outing by going with 
him and his wife to Liverpool, in company with one of 
his friends. This gentleman, Charies Armitage Brown, the 
son of a Scottish stockbroker, had retired from business 
as a Russia merchant, with a considerable fortune, a 
taste for letters, and a disposition to enjoy himself in lit- 
erary and artistic society. Brown and Keats started on 
@ pedestrian tour together in the last days of June, and 
proceeded to the Lake district, stopping at Rydal, where 
they saw the waterfall, but not Wordsworth—for he was 
absent from home—to Keswick, to Carlisle, to Dumfries, 
where Keats visited the tomb of Burns, and wrotea 
sonnet, and to Auchencairn, where, being in the midst 
of Meg Merrilies’s country, he wrote a jaunty lyric in hon- 
or of that famous old gypsy heroine. They made an ex- 
cursion by boat to Ireland, walking to Belfast one day, 
and back the next day to Donaghdee, and then returned 
to Scotland, entering Ayrshire, where, in due time, they 
saw tbe bonny Doon, the Brigsof Ayr, Kirk Alloway, the 
bridge that Tam O’Snanter crossed, and the cottage in 
which Burns was born, where they took some whisky, and 
Keats wrote a sonnet. Uphill and down dale, over path- 
less moors and along the banks of rivers, till they 
reached the Island of Mull, which they struggled across to 
Iona, whence they proceedad by boat to Statfa and Fin- 
gal’s Cave. The life that they led during this rambling 
tour was thoroughly enjoyed by both, in spite of its oc- 
casional inconveniences and hardships ; but it was a try- 
ing and perilous one to Keats, who, in a letter written to 
his brother Thomas, on July 26th, confessed, ‘* I have a 
slight sore throat, and think it best to stay a day or two 
at Oban.” They arrived at Inverness, where, under 
medical advice, Keats decided to end his tour, and, tak- 
ing a smack at Cromarty, after a passage of nine days, 
he reached London Bridge on August 18th, and on the 
evening of that day presented himself at the home of the 
Dilkes, brown and shabby, with his knapsack, in a fur 
cap, wrapped ina plaid, with his jacket all torn up the 
back, and with scarcely any shoes left on his feet. 
Clothed once more and in his right mind, he devoted 
himself to the sick room of his brother Thomas, who, 
suffering and lingering with cureless consumption, died 
on December 7th, at the age of twenty. Being now 
alone in the world, Brown persuaded him, after the 
funeral, to quit the lodzingsin which he and his brother 
had resided in Well Walk, and come and live with him 
in Wentworth Place. Here he resumed his American 
letters, in one of which he mentioned his neighbors : 

‘“* Mrs Brawne, who took Brown’s house in the summer, 
still resides in Hampstead. Sneis a very nice woman, and 
her daughter senior is, I think, beautiful and elegant. We 
have a little talk now and theo, aud she behaves a little 
better. [ must have sheered off.”’ 

This Mrs. Brawne was a widow, with one son and two 
daughters, the elder of whom was about four years 
younger than Keats. He continued, further on in this 
letter : 

“She is about my hight, with a fine style of countenance 
of the lengthened sort; she wants in every feature; she 
manages to make her hair look well; ber nostrils are fine, 
tho a little painful ; her mouth is bad and good; her pro- 
file is better than her full face, which, indeed, is not full, 
but pale and thin, without showing any bone. Her shape 
is very graceful, and so are her movements. Her arms are 
good, her hands baddish, her feet tolerable. She is not seven- 
teen ; but sheis ignorant, monstrous in her behavior, fly- 
ing out in all directions, calling people such names that 1 
was lately forced to make use of the term Minx. This is, I 
think, not from any innate vice, but from a penchant she 
has foracting stylishly. I am, however, tired of such style, 
and shall decline any more of it.’’ 

It is to be regretted that he did not decline it from that 
day onward; but it was not to be. In the meantime 
he and Brown kept the even, or uneven, tenor of 
their way in the house in Wentworth Place, of 
which Brown was landlord and he tenant. They had 
enough in common to preserve without straining the tie 
of friendship between them, Of men of his own kind, 
Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, Lamb, Shelley, he already knew 
enough ; and it was well now that he should know a man 
of the world like Brown, whose mature judgment and 
solid character would ballast his light craft, and turn its 
sails to catch a favorable wind. 

So they settled themselves in Wentworth Place, Keats 
in the front and Brown in the back parlor, and, with 
their books and papers around them, they read and wrote 
and talked from morning to night. Keats went to work 
upon a long poem which he had projected before his 
brother George departed for America, and in a letter, 
dated December 25:h, he tells bim that he wrote on it the 
night before, but that it will take some time for him to 
get into the vein again. Eight days later (January 2d) 
he copies for him two unnamed poems, beginning ‘‘ Ever 
let the Fancy roam,” and ‘‘ Bards of Passion and of 
Mirth.” Under the date of February 14th, he tells him 
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that he has finished ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” has begun 
‘* The Eve of St. Mark,” but has not gone on with ‘‘ Hy- 
perion.” He copies for him, on March 19th, the sonnet 
beginning “‘ Why did I laugh to-night?” on April 19th 
the sonnet beginning ‘* As Hermes once took to his feath- 
ers light,” on April 28th, ** La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
and two days later three sonnets, and the ‘‘ Ode to 
Psyche.” Late in May, or perbaps early in June, he 
went into the garden one morning, after breakfast, and, 
seating himself under a tree, he wrote in two or three 
hours the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale,” dropping the stanzas 
on the grass as they flowed from his pen, and, when he 
had finished, collecting them and putting them together 
by the aid of Brown. 

Reading these exquisite poems to-day, we picture to 
ourselves the young man who wrote them, and imagine 
the happiness which he must have felt in writing them ; 
but reading the letters which he wrote at this period, we 
see that this happiness was wrested from the hands of 
the unspiritual god, Circumstance, which, turning its 
cloudy face upon him, had already darkened his path. 
He had many friends, to some of whom he had gener- 
ously loaned money which he could ill afford to spare, 
for what with the cost of his medical education, the 
sum that went to the maintainance of his brother 
Thomas in his long illness, the larger sum that his 
brother George required for his emigration, and the 
chancery suit in which the remains of the Keats-Jen- 
nings estate were involved, his finances were at a very 
low ebb. He was poor, in a word, and likely to become 
poorer, for his poetry so far had brought him nothing 
but critical abuse ; he had no way of earning his liveli- 
hood ; he was in ill health, for his sore throat seemed in- 
curable, and he was, or fancied he was, in love with 
Miss Brawne! How and when this aberration began, 
we have to conjecture, for here his letters, which are so 
communicative respecting the outward eventsof his life, 
disclose nothing. It may have surprised him when 
he discovered it, as it surprised his friends when 
they discovered it, which was not in its earliest stages, 
nor from any confession of his, for, reticent where his 
feelings were concerned, he would not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve. With this new burden of unrest added 
to those which already weighed so heavily on his shoul- 
ders, he and Brown, in the first week of July, flitted 
from Hampstead to the Isle of Wight, not so much in 
order to have an outing together as for a literary purpose 
which Brown had projected, and which they proceeded 
to execute on their arrival at Shanklin. This was the 
joint composition of a tragedy, the plot of which, to- 
gether with the order and business of the scenes, was 
devised by Brown, and dictated to Keats, who put 
himself in place of the different characters, and wrote 
speeches for them in Elizabethan blank verse. He must 
have written with great diligence, for in a letter to Reyn- 
olds, dated July 12th, he told him that he had finished 
the first Act of this tragedy, and in the interval of be- 
ginning the second Act had taken up and gone on with 
‘*Hyperion.” From Shanklin our dramatists went to 
Winchester, where, on August 15th, Keats wrote to his 
friend Bailey that he had completed four Acts, and had 
worked on ‘‘ Hyperion.” Eight days later he informed 
his publisher, John Taylor, that the tragedy was finished, 
and he hoped to make something by it. He finished 
‘*Lamia” in the beginning of September, and before 
the close of the month wrote the ‘t Ode to Autumn,” 
and abandoned the writing of ‘“‘ Hyperion.” For some 
unexplained reason Keats and Brown now separated, 
and, after remaining alone at Winchester for two or 
three weeks, Keats concluded to return to Hampstead. 
For months past he had led a double life—the happy, 
creative life of a great poet, and the unhappy, destructive 
life of a poor, foolish lover; for while he was writing 
the tragedy of ‘Otto the Great” he was living the 
tragedy of John Keats and Fanny Brawne, and of the 
two the latter was the more real, the more pathetic, the 
more fatal. What it was, in a measure, we may 
judge, if we care to, from the letters which he wrote to 
Miss Brawne during his sojourn in Shanklin and Win- 
chester in July and August, and after his return to Lon- 
don, in September and Ociober, and which, for his sake, 
one could wish had never been written, they are such 
revelations of insane infatuation, morbid madness, and 
utter prostration of physical and intellectual power, 
They are pitiable, they are lamentable, they are humili- 
ating. No lovesick boy in his enamored moments, no 
hero of romance in his most impassioned hours, ever 
sighed or raved more tenderly, more desperately, than 
John Keats over Fanny Brawne, What she thought of 
him we have no means of knowing, for we have no letters 
of hers in reply to bis ; but whatever it was, it seems not 
to have satisfied him of her love, if she loved him, nor to 
have consoled him for her rejection of his love, if she re- 
jected it. She was probably flattered by his passion for 
her, but disturbed by its intensity ; for the demands of a 
nature like his soon become persecution. He was exact- 
ing, he was jealous, and being ill while she was well, he 
made his life miserable and her life uncomfortable. He 


loved too wildly to love wisely. It is a sad story, but an 
old story ; for never since the beginning of time has the 
course of true love run smooth, and never till the end 
of time wiil it cease from its rocky turmoils and its pre- 
cipitate plunge to death. 

So the days, and weeks, and months passed, until Feb- 
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ruary 3d, 1820, when Keats, who had probably spent the 
day in London, returned to Wentworth Place, at about 
eleven o’clock at night, in a state of strange physical ex- 
citement. Hetold Brown that while he had been outside 
the stagecoach, he had received a severe chill, and was a 
little fevered, but added, ‘‘ I don’t feel it now.” Brown 
persuaded him to go to bed, so he undressed, and leaped 
into-the cold sheets, but before his head was on the pillow 
he coughed, and said : ‘ That is blood from my mouth. 
Bring me the candle; let me see this blood.” When the 
candle was brought he gazed stedfastly on the red stain, 
and then, looking Brown in the face with sudden calm- 
ness, said : ‘‘ I know the color of that blood ; it is arterial 
blood. I cannot be deceived in that color. That drop is 
my death warrant ; I must die.” 

When a man takes to his bed in the mental and phys- 
cal condition that Keats was in that cold, damp, Febru- 
ary night, the history of the sickness of which this was 
the prolog is painful reading, over which one hurries 
as rapidly as possible. He mentioned it lightly in a note 
to his sister a few days afterward, but described it more 
seriously in a letter to Miss Brawne, who, with her 
mother and brother and sister, was living in a house next 
to the one in which Keats was tenderly cared for by 
Brown. He wrote to her: 

“On the night I was taken ill, when so violent a rush 

of blood came to my lungs that I felt nearly suffocated, 
I assure you I felt it possible I might not survive, and at 
that moment I thought of nothing but you.” 
She visited him in his sick room, and sat by his bed, and 
when she didnot do this, from her absence in London or 
elsewhere, he waited as patiently as he could for her 
next visit. If he saw her walking in the garden, he 
tapped on the pane, and she would come and talk with 
him. She had a habit of dropping in on him in the 
evening, but the habit was not encouraged by Brown or 
the physicians, 

‘*Send me every evening,” he wrote, ‘‘a written good- 
night”; and if he read these written ‘‘ good-nights”’ in 
bed, he thought in the morning that he had slept bet- 
ter for them. So, growing worse one day, and better 
another, but never growing well, the days and nights 
passed until the first week in May, when Brown, who 
was leaving for Scotland, let his house for the summer, 
and he removed to Kentish Town, where his old friend 
Hunt was then residing. On June 22d he again broke a 
blood vessel, and, vomiting blood morning and evening, 
was taken by Hunt into his own home in Mortimer 
Terrace, where, with shattered nerves and a 
distempered, suspicious mind, he remained until 
August 12th, when, in a frenzy of tears and indignation 
from not receiving a letter which Miss Brawne had 
written to him, and which through some blunder had 
not been delivered to him promptly, he rushed back to 
Hampstead, and in his exhausted state was sheltered by 
the Brawne household. Here he was visited by Haydon, 
who found him lying on his back, in a white bed, with a 
book in his hand, helpless, irritable, hectic, and enraged 
at his own feebleness. He remained with the Brawnes 
until September 18th, when, with Joseph Severn, a 
young painter of great promise, who had lately won the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy, which entitled him to 
the expenses of a three-years’ tour in Italy, but who 
abandoned his art to go with him, he embarked from 
London for Italy, in the forlorn hope of regaining his 
health. Baffled by head winds the vessel in which they 
set sail was beaten about the Channel for a fortnight, 
They landed once on the Dorchester coast, where, touched 
by the beauty of the scene and the serenity of the night, 
Keats wrote a sonnet in his copy of Shakespeare, the 
Shakespearean sonnet which begins “‘ Bright star ! would 
I were steadfast as thou art!” and which will always pos- 
sess a melancholy interest as being the last verse that he 
was known to write. Weathering a violent storm-in the 
Bay of Biscay, they at last reached the Bay of Naples, 
and after a quarantine of ten days were permitted to 
land. From Naples they proceeded to Rome, where 
Keats placed himself in the hands of Dr. James Clark, an 
English physician of repute, to whom he had a letter of 
introduction, and who procured lodging for him opposite 
his own in the Piazza di Espagna. 

The story of the Roman life of Keats is one of the sad- 
dest chapters in all literary history, and to read it now, 
after an interval of three-quarters of a century, is to feel 
the heart distressed with pity and find the eye suffused 
with tears. It was a death in life: for, as Keats wrote 
to Brown, he felt that his life was passed and he was 
leading a posthumous existence. What this existence 
was we learn from the letters of Severn, who was with 
him day and night, watching over hiw, caring for him, 
bearing with him and loving him, from the day of his 
arrival to the last hour of his life. That it was a terrible 
burden to both was evident in these letters, which are 
very pathetic reading, as a few extracts will show : 

“Dec. 11th, 4 a.m. 

“Not a moment can I befrom him. I sit by his bed 
and read all day, and at night I humor him in all his wan- 
derings. He has just fallen asleep, the first sleep for eight 
nights, and now from mere exhaustion. I hope he will not 
wake tiil I have written, forI am anxious you should know 
the truth, yet I dare not let him see I think his state 
dangerous. Ono the morning of this attack he was going 
onin good spirits, quite merrily, when, in an instant, a 
cough seized him, and he vomited two cupfuls of blood. 
Ina moment I got Dr. Clark, who took eight ounces of 
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blood from bis arm—it was black and thick. Keats was 
much alarmed and dejected. What a sorrowful day I had 
with him! He rushed out of bed and said, ‘This day shall 
be my last’: and but for me it certainly would. The b!ood 
broke forth in similar quantity next morning, and he was 
bad again. I was afterward so fortunate as to talk him 
into a little calmness, and he soon became quite patient.” 


Another and later leaf, and the book of his sufferings 


shall be closed : 
Feb. 14th. 


“Little or no change has taken place, excepting this 
beautiful one, that his mind is growing togreat quiet- 
ness and peace. I find this change has to do with the in- 
creasing weakness of his body; but to me it seems likea 
delightful sleep, I have been beating about in the tempest 
of his mind solong. To-night he has talked very much, 
but so easily that he fell at last intoa pleasantsleep. He 
seems to have happy dreams. This will biing on some 
change—it cannot be worse—it may be better. Among the 
many things he has requested of me to night, this is the 
principal—that on his gravestone shall be this inscription : 

* Here lies (ne whose name was writ in water?’ 
You will understand this so well thatI need not saya 
word about it.” 


Nine days later, at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Severn lifted him up in his arms, and there, rest- 
ing on his faithful breast, he lay until eleven, when he 
sank into death, and so gradually and quietly that 
Severn thought he still slept. Four days afterward he 
was byried, with his ufopened English letters, in the 
Protestant Cemetery, in the shadow of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, where what was mortal of him molders 
amid the mold of Rome, under the inscription which 
he desired should be placed above him : 

“Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 

Such was the short and troubled life, and such the mel- 
ancholy deatb of John Keats. 





Just before Keats reached his twenty-third birthday, 
and when he might be supposed to be disheartened by 
the abuse that was showered on ‘‘ Endymion” by the 
Quarterly and Blackwood, he wrote to his brother and 
sister in America: ‘‘1 think I shall be among the Eng- 
lish Poets after my death.” And he was right in so 
thinking, for with all its faults, and they were many, 
no one but a poet could have written ‘“‘ Endymion,” and 
a poet who, conscious of his own powers, as Keats was, 
and certain of what they could achieve, if he lived, had 
a right to anticipate the verdict of posterity. There 
were qualities in ‘‘ Endymion” from which, when ma- 
tured by further exercise, great things might be pre- 
dicted, and these great things were attained in the 
poems which followed it with such rapidity, in ‘ Isa- 
bella,” in ‘‘Lamia,” in the glorious ‘* Odes,” and in 
the magnificent fragment of *‘ Hyperion.” If poetry be, 
as Keats believed, the creation of beautiful things, and 
the power to create beautiful things implies the power 
to create sublime things as weil, the young man who 
created ‘“‘ Hyperion,” and ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” was 
already among the English poets, and as sure of his 
fame then as he is now when we celebrate the centennial 
of bis birth, 

Honor, then, all honor to the immortal memory of 
Keats! 

New YORK Clty. 
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IS THERE A DISTINC LIVELY LEARNED PRO- 
FESSION ? 


MINISTERS, LAWYERS AND DOCTORS—THE EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS—PROPORTION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 











BY ROBERT E. LEWIS, 
CoLLEGE SECRETARY OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 





IN common speech the ministry has been known as 
‘‘ the learned” profession. In religious circles this is the 
usual assumption. The anti-religionists, tho having no 
faith in the divine mission of the minister, seldom criti- 
cises his scholarship. With this thought in mind and 
wishing simply to know the facts without prejudice, I 
sent letters of inquiry to representative schools of three 
great professions. Having never previously made in- 
quiry inthe matter the task was entered upon without 
the slightest knowledge of the outcome. Letters were 
sent to professional schools in four great sections of the 
country ; schools which were of recognized standing 
and which were representative. 

The inquiry is made complex and interesting at the 
start by the fact that four-fifths of our higher education 
is under private direction and therefore, with few excep- 
tions, dependent on co-operate and not governmental 
control. In professional education this fact is even more 
pronounced, The last report of the United States Com- 
missoner of Education reveals the exact extent to which 
local option determines the work in schools of medicine, 
law and theology in the various sections of the country. 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE STUDENTS IN PROFES- 


SIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Public. Private. 


The United States...... Kepercabesdveneue 13.2 86.8 
North Atlantic Division...........+..- ° 0. 100. 
South Atlantic Division.............. > ae 87.2 
South Central Division............... oe we 86.2 
North Central Division...........+-++++ - 2.6 76.4 
Western Division.............sseeeseeree 51.6 48.4 


A study of this table discloses several striking facts, 
and attention is particularly calied to the totals of al 
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professional students in the United States ; 13,2 per cent. 
are in public and 86.8 per cent. in private institutions. 
This education is completely in the hands of private 
schools in the East, while the West sends 51.6 per cent. 
of her professional students to public schools, 

With these facts before us we proceed with our ia- 
quiry. The attempt is not made to settle the question 
finally or to formulate a mathematical dictum in regard 
to it, We wish simply to arrive at a strong probability. 
Is there a distinctively learned profession? We confine 
ourselves strictly to the scholarly. attainments required 
for a candidate successfully to enter upon and prosecute 
the study of his calling. 

Before us are reports from twenty-nine professional 
schools as a response to thirty-three inquiries. Such in- 
institutions as the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School or the Chicago Polyclinic, Johns Hopkins and 
Clark Universiti¢s are debarred, for obvious reasons, 
from consideration in this connection. 

In all but four instances the answers were made by 
the Dean. The questions asked were : 

1. How many studentsin your professional school? 

2. How many of these students are college graduates? 

8. Do you require for entrance an examination neces- 
sitating a full titting-school preparation ? 

From the answers I have compiled the following 
table : 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 








THEOLOGY: 
3S of i ° 
wf: GEE 
Ss Bo Y «SSP 
on SE § E4n 
A S&S 
Yale Divinity School......... - 116 8 72.4 Yes. Cong. 
Chicago Theological Semi- 
DAV cvcocverescccesicesecces 142 +68 47.9 Yes. Cong. 
Southern Baptist Theological 
BOMIMALY.....cccrccccccces 268 #4198 73.9 ISp. Bap. 


Newton Theological Institute 77 385 45.4 2Sp. Bap. 
Drew Theological Seminary.. 144 62 43. Yes. M. E. 
Boston Theological Seminary 143 91 63.6 Yes. M. E. 
Union Theological Seminary. 140 123 87.8 Yes, Presb. 
McCormick Theological Sem- 


Episcopal Theological School 50 63978. Yes. Epis. 
General Theological Semi- 


DALY ...cccccccccccee evccce - 145 £98 64.1 Yes. Epis. 
Tufts Divinity School Seetnvens 43 8 18.6 Yes. Univ 
Totals...... seaeeanen 1,473 985 68.8 
Law: 
Columbia Law School........ 280 124 44.2 Yes. 


Law Department, University 
of Pennsylvania.......... 270 77 24.8 Yes. 
Boston University School of 


| PE CARAS et ne seovscces, SO SB SM» BGp, 
Law Department, University 
of Michigan.........+. 675 «168 4.94 Sp. 
Law Department, Yale ‘Uni- 
VWOEMEScccccccocesccssocese Se CO WS Yeu. 
Northwestern University Law 
GE isco, 2 CV BS Wa 
Law Department, ‘lowa State 
Uaiversity...cccccccccccce om. @ WS Yor 
Law Department, University 
Of VirgimiA...ceccccesces - 12 WD M, No. 
Law School, Harvard Uni- 
| Seer *.. 400 304 76. Yes. 
WI coccascdcces -2,659 968 36.4 
MEDICINE: 


Medical School, Harvard 
University........se00...06 4064 162 35.7 Yes. 
Northwestern U niversity 


Medical College....- fase 25 650ti«=*dK«wKE—C(éWVes. 
Boston University School of 

pO Sener rors 170 «©19)«=611.2) «65 Sp. 
Medical Department, Univer- 

sity of Vermont .......... 20 St 2%, Yes. 
College Physicians and Sur- 

geons, Baltimore......... - 462 160 34.6 6Sp. 
Bellevue Medical College..... 407 59 14.5 Yes. 


Department of Medicine, Uni- 

versity of Peunsylvania.. 892 208 25.9 Yes. 
Department of Medicine, 

University of Virginia... 168 21 12.5 No.- 
College of Physicians and 

Surgeons, Columbia....... 782 257 82.9 Yes. 


Totals........ eo-++-3,010 990 = -23..9 





Note.—Instead of direct answers to the third question the fol- 
lowing special answers were given : 

1. No entrance examination. Whole range of study elective. 

2. We require an entrance examination fitting for our special 
work. 

3. If applicant is graduate of a college or good high school he 
can usually enter. Otherwise special conditions. 

4. In 1896 requirements same as for eatrance to Literature and 
Art Depariments. 


5. Examination requiring good English preparation. Latin and 
Physics. 


8. We require a preliminary entrance examination. 
An analysi8 of the preceding table shows these totals: 





Number College 
Students. Graduates. Per cent. 


(| eae coccccoe 1,498 985 66.5 
BE ccmicansnaes etecdadeuecs 2,659 968 36.4 
Medicine ...,........ send nanos . 8,710 990 23.9 

Totals....cc.006. cesses T8K2 2,048 87.5 





As a part of the standing of these twenty-nine profes- 
sional schools, we find the theological institutions report- 
ing 66.5, the law 86.4, the medical 28,9 per cent. of their 
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total student body as having previously taken a college 
degree, Also that 37.5 per cent. of the whole pro- 
fessional student body hold such degrees. It is presuma- 
ble that this ratio would not vary radically were we able 
to secure statistics from every institution in America, 
which is obviously impossible. Altho accurate, the sta- 
tistics in the medical column would be most likely to 
fluctuate in anything short of a complete record, be- 
cause of the larger number of students enrolled. 

An added force is given to the tabulated facts when we 
notice that (1) the eleven theological seminaries represent 
the six denominations, five of which are the largest and 
most representative in the country, with possibly two 
exceptions ; (2) that these institutions of the three classes 
represent a vast amount of educational territory, and are 
distributed as follows : Central Scates, 6; Southern, 4; 
East Central, 8; New England, 11; and, more particu- 
larly, we find the twenty-nine institutions located : 
Illinois, 4; Iowa,1; Michigan, 1; Kentucky, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 2; Maryland,1; Massachusetts,8; New Jersey, 
1; New York, 5; Pennsylvania, 2; Vermont, 1; Con- 
necticut, 2, 

A very interesting comparison may be made between 
the schools of the same university. ‘Take, for instance, 
Harvard Law and Madical, Yale Divinity and Law 
Columbia Law and Medical, and Boston Law and Theo- 
logical : 


Number College 

Students. Graduates. Per cent. 
Law School, Harvard.............++ 400 304 76. 
Medical School, Harvard........... 454 162 35.7 
Yale Divinity School........ ee 84 72.4 
VIREO COR oe vidccctccccecccecs 201 80 39.8 
Columbia Law School.............- 280 124 44.2 
Columbia MedicalSchool(PandS). 782 257 32.9 
Boston Theologica! School......... - 148 91 66.6 
Boston Law School.........000....65 339 93 27.4 


In the preceding trial the divinity schools of Yale and 
Boston have decidedly larger percentages than their re- 
spective law schools. And again the law of Harvard 
and Columbia show larger percentages than their neigh- 
boring medical schools ; Harvard Law has forty percent. 
advantage over Harvard Medical. 

Besides the strict statisiical answers returned to my in- 
quiries additional information was often furnished and 
is suggestive of the effort to hold medical training up to 
a high standard. The following requirements for ad- 
mission toa New York medical school are significant. 
To enter, a person must be a graduate of some registered 
college, or have satisfactorily completed not less than a 
three years academic course in a registered academy or 
high school, or pass the Regent’s examination in arith- 
metic, English, geography, spelling, United States his- 
tory, Eoglish composition, and physics, No diploma or 
credential of rank is accepted until submitted to and ap- 
proved by the University Examinations Department at 
Albany. Significant, also, are the statements of several 
law schools: ‘‘ All persons proposing to study law asa 
profession are earaestly recommended to complete a 
course of liberal studies in some college before entering 
the school.” And another, ‘Candidates for the degree 
LL.B. who are not college graduates must,” etc. The 
emphasis here is easily placed. 

Among the theological schools the desirability of 
college preparation is even more emphatic, not in all 
but in many. Says one: ‘‘ Every person intending to 
enter the Seminary. . . . must either give testimoni- 
als of having taken a full classical course in some col- 
lege of recognized standing or be examined by the 

Faculty”; and from a glance at the list of subjects in 
which he must be examined, it strikes one that the appli- 
cant would do well to fortify himself with nothing less 
than ‘‘a fullclassical course.” Another instance: ‘‘ We 

require a college diploma, in absence of which a special 
recommendation is required from some Presbytery, and 


> the student is received on probation.” Of all the re- 


sponses the following two are prominent : ‘‘ We require 
for entrance an education equal to at least two years at 
college” and, ‘‘ We require all who are not college 
graduates to pass an entrance examination in some de- 
gree equivalent to a college course.” 


A glance up the page shows that professional educa- 
tion is very largely private; that the law schools hold 
middle ground between medicine and theology, and 
with neasly mathematical precision take the average in 
percentage of college graduates enrolled ; that a decided 
premium is put upon college training as a preliminary 
requisite for professional study. Judging from the 
preparation for life work, while it is true that each profes- 
sion seeks and finds men of scholarly parts, it remains to 
be said that the ministry is ‘‘ the distinctively learned 
profession.” 

Boston, Mass. 


& 
—_ 





GENERAL LORD WOLSELEY,the new Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army, is said to have aimed to live up to the 
maxim for ambitious young soldiers, “If you want to get 
on, you must try to get shot.” And this is doubtless true, 
for he has received many wounds, the worst being the loss 
of an eye in the Crimea. His record is one of continuously 
brilliant service, and since he gained a medal for bravery 
on the battle-field in the first year of his service as a sol- 
dier, nearly forty-five years ago, he has earned every step 
of his advancement from lieutenant to lord by bard fizht- 
ing. Tho sixty-three years old, there are few men in the 
whole army more vigorous and alert than he. 
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ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








“THE GIBSON GIRL,’ with her companions has come for 
a season to Keppel’s galleries. Was there ever a draughts- 
man so adored as Gibson? It is almost as impossible tosay 
‘*Mr. Gibson” as if his niche in the temple of fame had 
been secured a hundred years ago. Copies from his Life 
drawings, or The Princess This or That, seen anywhere 
are sure yearnings fur the novitiate of the artistic career. 
If he does not create a school it will be by reason of the in- 
dividual character of his work—and what a direct, manly 
self expression it is ! 

That free, rich, flowing, lustrous line which foliows the 
form so caressingly, and suggests also, in its refined sim- 
plicity, the direction of the hight with its quality or inten- 
sity as well as texture and surface! Notice the sheen of 
the gown of the lady with the hand-glass upon the Keppel 
invitation card, where wash passes gently iuto crispest 
line, or the melting curves uniting in one shadow the faces 
of the Princess Sonia and her littie comforter, and sugyest 
their equal in the work of other pen draughtsmen of the 
figure ! 

We fear the girls will ink their fingers in vain who set 
themselves to imitate the unapproachable ; but whatever 
disappointment they may feel in their own efforts, they 
should acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the man 
who exhibits the American girl to an admiring world, so 
irreproachable in mind, body and estate! As Mr. Bridges 
says: 

“She is dressed d la mode, to be sure; but she has a pair of 
shoulders under her coat that can drive an oar through the 
water or keep a hunter down to his work. She looks square at 
you with intelligent eyes that hide atouch of mischief lurking 
in their corners. She is healthy and brave and independent and 
well-bred. Sbecan dance as well as she can run a Boys’ Club, 
and she knows as much about golf as French or German. She 
goes to church on Sundays, recites the Ten Commandments, and 
reads Life every Tuesday.” 

But Mr. Gibson can draw a French Girl as well, with her 
eyebrows born surprised, aud an [rish Applewoman; and 
* Old Joho” is varied to stand astbe Bishop and rural 
politician, with a thorough appreciation of character. 
That possibility of making her ailferent trom what she is 
is why we thank Mr. Gibson for making the American 
girl so nice, and not nervous and irresponsible and illog- 
ical, like Mr. Howells’s women. ‘The Gibson girl is of the 
kind that a sensible man might “travel four thousand 
miies to see.” 

One of the good things connected with this exhibition is 
the iow prices, about oue-balf what has been asked belore, 
as if the drawings were reaily intended to be disposed of. 

To succeed 1t, come the drawings of A. B. Frost, of the 
** Brer Rabbit” series. Fcom the gloomy woes of Siberia 
to the comical yarus of Joel Chaudier Harris, Mr. Frost can 
stretch his elastic versatility; but he is best associated with 
pure fun. They say he has one modei tor ali men, and one 
model, a very fat, white bulidog, which has learned to 
pose, tor all dogs, if not for all auimais. From sach small 
material does he evolve so much ! 

No matter what success a mau may have won as an illus- 
trator, he signs to add to his virtue, painting. We have 
not yet iorgouten our astonishment woen Mr. Abbey left 
his exquisitely traceried but duil-colored chrysaiis and 
spread the gay wiugs of a—palnter;1 did not quite say 
colorist. Foliuwing the same course of development, Mr. 
Penneil has sent over bis first iustailment of water-colors, 
aud one of them, ** Tnames Baryes,’”’ may be seen at Kep- 
pel’s. Another lnteresting thing there is ** Death on the 
White Hurse,’’ one of the most notabie drawings of tnat 
weird genius, William Biake, 1757-1827. When exhibited 
at Burinyton House, some years ago, it attracted great 
attention, and now it 1s suid aud is going back to Kugland 
again. It was in themes like toils that Blake shone; ** the 
Scripture overawed his imagiuation, and he was Loo devout 
to attempt aught beyond a literal emvodying of Lhe majcs- 
tic scene.’’? During the day he was a mau of sagacity und 
seuse who handied bis yraver wisely and couversed in @ 
wholesome and pieasant manuer. in the eveuing, woen 
he had done bis prescribed tasks, he saw, couversed with, 
and sketcned Hower, Moses, or Dante. Loe most propi- 
tious time for these “angel visits” was from nine at night 
until fiveio the morniug. 

Once while he was drawing William Wallace, Edward 
the First came in between and insisted upon cLelng 
sketched first, after which ne stepped oue side and allowed 
the ghostly sitting tu proceed. Oue of nis most beauuful 
paneis, Curiously sp.endid in Cvlor,4 Kiod of glisteuing 
green aud dusky gould, 1s the portrait of toe * Gaost of a 
Fiea.” Once, seeing Satan glaring at him througa a grat- 
ing, he seized a coveted oppurtunity aud drew toe Evil 
One. We are tortunate in naving some fine examples in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; but 161s Lo be regretted 
that this example of the work of that most imayinative 
genius cannot remain in New York. 

For au overflow of lmagiuation 1s a rare failing in our day; 
“ art for art’s sake ’”’ Ssmotuers It On Lhe Oue hand, and story- 
telling sentimentality on tue other, 5o the exnibition of 
Hoilyer photographs from some of the Pre-Raphaeiites is 
the more weicome to us, who see so few originals vy these 
most refined of Modern Puinters. Hoilyer was one of the 
earlier photugrapners to develop the platinum process, and 
tne silvery gray quality of nis phutographs accords weil 
with the quiet strepgth of these painters represented, 

‘The Brotherhood of the Pie Rapuaclites uave been called 
many bad names, but 10 seems as if that of mere photog- 
raphers was the least apprupriate. Aitoo their mevnud of 
analysis and careful draw.ng out of details may apyear to 
carry With 1t a virtue of puotography, man’s truth is one 
of selection. If he loves beauty, be unconsciously sub- 
ordinates or eliminates ugly details, and the process of his 
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development is, like Turner’s, away from topography, 
toward a larger and more precious truth. 

A French writer calls them “ fierce vindicators of in- 
dividual independence, having found a gospel in the singu- 
lar work of the landscape painter, Turner, and a prophet 
in the person of Ruskin.” So far is quite comprehensible; 
but why he called them the Mormons of painting is not so 
clear. 

We see in this work strength of purpose, high moral 
fervor and unexampled manipulative skill, and also a con- 
tempt for proportion, perhaps excused by the ideality of the 
subjects they preferred. How beautiful is the ‘‘ Dante and 
Beatrice,’’ so satisfactory as adesign to fill and cover space, 
as well as an expression of thethought. And “* The Wheel 
of Fortune,” Fortune looming grand and fateful beside 
her wheel, on the rim of which young and beautiful youths 
rise by treading each other down, while the slow revolu- 
tion of the wheel carries all under, without appeal ! 

The portraits of Tennyson, William Morris and many 
others, photographed directly from life in a few cases, but 
generally from portraits by Watts and others, will be 
eagerly sought. Itis hard to believe that the reproduc- 
tion of a sketch by Burne-Jones, on blue charcoal paper of 
Paderefski, is not an original drawing. 

The imagination, most precious, most abused, most sup- 
pressed of divine gifts is the prized quality conveyed to us 
through these mechanical reproductions of great works. 
As Mr. Ruskin says, after we look around at the ordinary 
exhibition, ‘‘and behold the ‘cattle pieces,’ and ‘sea 
pieces’ and ‘fruit pieces,’ and ‘family pieces,’ the eternal 
brown cows in ditches and white sails in squalls and sliced 
lemons in saucers, and foolish faces in simpers, we try to 
feel what we are and what we might have been.”’ 

Ngw YorK CITY. 








Science. 


It would be a matter of great interest to know 
whether the gaseous contents of the air sacs of birds and of 
the air tubes and sacs of insects is lighter than air, and 
what the nature of the air or gas is ; and so with the gas in 
the swimming bladder of fishes. As bearing on the subject, 
during the last scientific voyage of the “ Princess Alice,” 
owned by the Prince of Monaco, Richard analyzed the gasin 
the swimming bladder of several species of deep-sea fishes, 
Serranus, from a depth of 60 meters, and congers from a 
depth of 175 meters showed more than 80 per cent. of oxy- 
gen. The rest of the gas was nitrogen with traces of car- 
bonic acid. The proportion of oxygen was such that it 
was easy to perform the well-known experiment of lighting 
a candle by holding one in the gas, having previously 
lighted and extinguished it, leaving only a spark to start 
combustion. Another fish (Simenchelys parasiticus) from 
a depth of 1,674 meters, showed 78 per cent. oxygen, which 
is less than in Serranus frum 60 meters depth. The law 
stated by Biot, that the proportion ofoxygen increases with 
the depth is in default. Some other influences must be 
taken into account. 


....The habits of our ants havs been reported on by Mr. 
G. B. King, in the entomological journal, Psyche. He has 
found forty-one species in Essex County, Mass.; and while 
Wasmann mentions thirty-four species of mites dwelling as 
fellow-boarders or parasites on ants in Europe and else- 
where, King has found half that number already in 
Massachusetts. He also finds that in winter ants do not 
descend below the reach of the frost, but that they hiber- 
nate near the surface as well as lowerdown. They freeze 
and then thaw out. He has found thecommon, large black 
ant in hollow trees in the woods imbedded in ice, taken 
them home, thawed them out, when they became lively 
and appeared well and healthy, going to work in his arti- 
ficial nest. The mites are usually found attached to the 
legs of the ants, their hosts. In summer they sleep in 
warm days. In one of the warmest days last summer no 
ants (Formica obscuripes) were observed; the doors of 
the nest were all closed, but on removing a little of the 
loose covering of the nest, not more than two inches deep, 
the ants were found in great abundance, and to all appear- 
ances they were asleep. 


...-A poisonous bivalve mollusk (Spondylus Ameri- 
canus) has been found in Lower California. It emits an 
odor of sulphureted hydrogen, strong enough to disgust 
even a famished creature, hence it is never preyed upon for 
food. M. de Rochebrune has iselated the poisonous prin- 
ciple by the Stass method, obtaining an unctuous olive- 
green extract with an acrid odor and bitter taste, which 
produces a burning sensation, and burns with a vivid yel- 
low flame; .001 grain kills a frog in twelve minutes, after 
first producing paralysis ; .003 grain kills a guinea pig in 
twenty-five minutes. ‘he poison is allied to ptomaines and 
leucomaines, very similar to muscarine, the toxic product 
of a mushroom. 








Sanitary. 


FROM an important paper in The American Kitchen 
Magazine, by Frederic W. Taylor, M.D., we learn that an 
examination of 172 boys in the first year of the Cambridge 
Manual Training School, the average age of fifteen years 
and eight months, showed that forty-four, i. €., more than 
twenty five per cent.,carried one shoulder a half-inch or an 
inch higher than the other. In one room in Cambridge Dr. 
Taylor found fifty-one desks all of one size; two of the 
pupils differed in hight by thirteen inches. In another 
room two inches was the greatest difference in the hight of 
the desk, fourteen inches the difference in the hight of two 
pupils. One childslides forward in the seat and stretches 





down the toes, in order to touch the floor, another cannot 
place the lower leg vertical under thedesk. Dr. Taylor has 
this to say of the proper position in writing: 

* You are all familiar with the scenes of a schoolroom during 
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the writing hour. The pupils sit sideways at the desk, with the 
right arm on the desk. A few sit with spine erect and the pen- 
holder pointing over the right shoulder; but many sit with one 
shoulder higher than the other, the spine twisted, the neck bent 
inthe unconscious endeavor to bring the eyes equidistant from 
the point of vision, the fingers nervously gripping the penholder. 
The first position requires an effort ‘to maintain, and is therefore 
soon given up for the second, and the second becomes more and 
more pronounced as the child tires, and its ill-effect on the child's 
frame becomes evident even to the layman. 

“ Picture to yourselves, now, another writing scene, as follows : 
The pupils face the desk squarely, they have both hands and 
parts of both forearms on the desk, in such position that the 
lines of the forearms are at right angles to one another; the 
right hand holds the pen, the left hand steadies the paper. This 
position maintains the body symmetrical,does not tend to scoliosis, 
the shoulders are on a level, the eyes equidistant from the point 
looked at, and, if the children have not already been taught to 
slant, the script is vertical. The advocates of vertical writing 
claim thatit is not only more hygienic but also more natural 
than the slanting.” 

Vertical writing has been introduced into some of the 
Cambridge schools, and, it is claimed, with good results. 


Anti-vaccinationists represent that “off ox’’ that is 
found in nearly every improvement or advance in human 
affairs; and if the mischief they do could be confined to 
the little circle who prefer to take the great risk that they 
certainly do, little need be said. But unfortunately, their 
influence extends beyond themselves ; and it may almost 
be assumed that the present outbreak of smallpox in Lon- 
don, where, among the whole four millions of people, there 
has been one year with only a single case, is owing to the 
neglect of vaccination brought about through the indus- 
trious dissemination of their pernicious literature. What 
a country is without it is shown by the experience of Ice- 
land, where in 1707 no less than 28,000 died in one year (the 
entire population being but 50,000), and that of Ceara, in 
Brazil, where in 1876 40,000 out of a population of 70,000 
were destroyed by smallpox. 


....Dr. I. Hunter Wells writes fram Seoul to the Med- 
ical Record under date of August 19th, 1895, in reference 
to the epidemic of cholerathere. In one month there were 
6,000 deaths, in a population of 350,000. This ratio applied 
to New York City would be about 8,000 in a week. The 
type of cholera was not of the most virulent kind, and 
from his observation Dr. Wells thinks that ten out ofa 
hundred persons will recover out of every hundred attacked 
with no medicine whatever, and by the use of the ordinary 
old-fashioned drugs and treatment, about fifty per cent. 
will get well, while with the use of modern methods and 
the drug Salol, in which he puts great faith, ninety per 
cent. will recover. The doctor laments that only a limited 
supply of this drug was to be had, and feels certain that 
many more could have been saved with it. 


School and College. 


THE London School Board is proceeding to carry out the 
policy indicated by the triumph of the Diggles party in 
the last election. Mr. Diggles and his followers stood for 
definite religious teaching in the Board schools, including 
the inculcation of doctrines common to evangelical Chris- 
tians. Atits recent meeting two teachers who had signed 
the protest against being required to teach according to 
the directions laid down in the circular, which was the 
subject of contention in the recent campaign, asked to be 
allowed to withdraw their applications to be relieved from 
religious teaching. The Board voted to allow it, on condi- 
tion that they agree to conform to the orders of the circu- 
lar. Mr. Riley, a stanch supporter of Mr. Diggles, took 
the position that preference in promotion should be piven 
to the 6,000 teachers who had not complained, thus virtu- 
ally proposing to treat 3,000 protesters as not entitled to 
the full confidence of the Board. They had, he declared, 
been guilty of an insubordinate demonstration. Mr. 
Diegles himself, would not say anything against Mr. 
Riley’s position, but declared that in his view seniority 
ought to count as much as anything in matters of promo- 
tion. Says the London Guardian, a High Church organ: 

“The general question of the future of voluntary schools re- 
mains where it was, and must so remain till the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Primate’s conference shall have been made 
knewn. Everysort of scheme is at present before the public, 
and if Churchmen are not quite agreed as to the precise method 
of formulating their claims, Nonconformists appear to be in 
doubt even as to the object to be aimed at. Dr. Parker frankly 
desires a system of secular education, so far as State schools are 
concerned, being fully confident that the denominations can see 
to the religious instruction of the children. Dr. Rigg has no 
such trust; his prime objection to a secular system being, ap- 
parently, that children in the rural districts would be thrown by 
it into the handsof the parish clergy. Indeed, the controversy, 
trying tho it is in many respects, is bringing to light an immense 
amount of earnestness, and a spirit of good faith which is bound 
to bear fruit intheend. If Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
could settle matters without the intervention of a third party, 
an agreement might speedily be arrived at. But the third party 

steps in in the shape of the Agnostic, and, tho he only represent 
less than one per cent. of the population of these kingdoms, his 
susceptibilities are being carefully considered.” 














.... At the head of the educational system of India stand 
the four great universities, one for each of the three prov- 
inces, established in 1857, and the fourth recently added for 
the Punjab. In reality they are not universities in the 
European sense of the term, but only Examination Boards. 
When then it is reported that the University of Madras has 
an attendance of 4,500 students, this means that this is the 
number of students in the affiliated colleges composing the 
university, some of which may be hundreds of miles from 
Madras. These colleges are first grade and second grade. 
The latter offer courses of two years which close with the 
degree of F.A.—First of Arts; while the first grade colleges 
add two further years at least, up to the B.A. examination. 
A candidate for the A.M. degree must continue his studies 
for two years longer ; but this class of students is rather 
small. In all India there are 105 arts colleges, with 12,165 
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students, according tolatest reports. The special schools 
for law, medicine, pedagogics, agriculture and mechanical 
sciences had an attendance of 3,424. On an average the 
annual graduating classes in the arts reach about 800; in 
law, 300; in medicine, 100. In the Madras Presidency edu- 
cational affairs are in a more flourishing condition than 
anywhere else in India. Here each year about 4,000 take 
the examinations for entering the colleges. In the 35 arts 
colleges constituting the Madras University, nearly 70 per 
cent. of the attendance are Brahmins. 


— - Thursday, of last week, Founders’ Day, was given at 
Lafayette College, to a commemoration of the work of 
Professor March, it being his seventieth birthday and fifty 
years since his graduation at Amherst College and forty 
years since the beginning of his work at Lafayette College. 
Addresses were made commemorative of his services for 
the cause of learning by President Warfield, ex-President 
Cattell, Professor Lounsbury, of Yale College; Professor 
Owen, of Lafayette; Professor Bright, of Johns Hopkins; 
Dr. Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, representing Amherst 
College ; Dr. McKenzie, of the Lawrenceville School, and 
others. A large company of Professor March’s old pupils 
and other friends were present. It was made a holiday in 
the city in honor of Easton’s most distinguished citizen. 








Personals. 


MAJOR JOHN M. BURKE, of the Wild West Show, says 
that Rosa Bonheur enjoyed very much the show when it 
was in Paris. ‘‘She spent,’’ he says, ‘‘on an average three 
or four days a week, living right there with us, and made 
a thorough study of the Indian on the horse, the cowboy 
and Buffalo Bill. She entertained a party of our Indians 
out at her place, near the cataract in the Kois de Boulogne. 
They had a good time and made great friends. She took it 
into her head to practice on one of the bucks, and Colonel 
Cody sent her a good-looking Indian chief. She refused 
him, and asked to have the whole lot walk past her. 
They did so, in buckskin leggins, blankets, headdress and 
all, and she suddenly picked out a fellow we never noticed 
much before. But when we stripped that buck to his 
breechclout and he stood out for her inspection, he was 
the most magnificent specimen of primitive manhood we 
ever saw. She had a couple of imported Texan mustangs, 
which she had painted several times, but they were of no 
use to her otherwise ; they were too wild. She isa regular 
new woman, independent, brusque, but kind, sagacious 
and industrious; just like any other old lady who has 
been around the world, and not a bit squeamish. She 
dressed at work with bloomers, a frock over them, and a 
loose blouse like an English workman’s smock overall. 
The rest of her works will undoubtedly be tinctured with 
the influence produced by our Wild West.” 


....King Khamaof Bechuanaland, South Africa, is mak- 
ing a visitin England. Tho he does not understand Eng- 
lish tnis is- his idea of London when translated: ‘It is 
big, but not beautiful. Your city is so big that it does not 
appeal to me. What I admire most in England is the 
greenness of everything and the softness of the turf. I 
walked for the first time the other day over real turf, cut 
short, and as soft as moss, and I cannot comprehend how 
it is made to grow like that. The next thing that strikes 
me is, that you have always water enough and to spare. I| 
admire these things more than all your fine buildings and 
streets.”’ 





.---The late Queen of Korea, was quite a pretty little 
woman of an extravagant disposition, but of much greater 
ability than her husband. She was fond of intrigue and 
excitement, and during the last few years her-life has been 
full of both. Of all the foreigners at the court she liked the 
Russians best. The King is apparently not overwhelmed 
with grief, for “‘ he is to be provided at once, without sign 
of mourning, with a new and less ambitious wife.”’ 


....The bicycle, as everywhere else, is having an immense 
vogue at the national Capital, where the asphalt pavements 
are on all the principal streets and avenues, and where 
everybody, from Supreme Justice to house page rides. 
Even the dark faced laundry women of the Negro quarter 
may be seen on wheels. Some of the most amusing riders 
are the attaches of the Chinese Legation, who, because of 
their flowing robes, use women’s wheels. 


....Mr. Gladstone is, as usual, by no means idle. This 
time it is the English drama which he is studying. It is 
presumed he contemplates a work comparing the English 
playwriters to the Greek dramatists. 








Stinsic. 
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MME. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER is so distinct and 
strange an individuality in the entire regiment of the 
greater women pianists, that out of all her professional 
peers—and we may well include the men—not one occurs 
to mind with whom she canbe quite justly compared. 
Fortunately, comparisons are not needed. Equally happily, 
this extraordinarily gifted woman has now achieved so 
wide a public impression that to a large American and Eu- 
ropean public her name at once brings to the memory 4 
personality in art as vivid and distinct as Paderefski, or as 
Mme. Bernhardt. It was before one of those houses that 
have long since come to be hers, time and time again, 
that is to say a large audience appreciably made up of in- 
telligent and notable musical people, especially pianists, 
of the town, that Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler made her re- 
entrance to the concert stage of her own country last Thurs- 
day evening, after along tournéein Europe. That trip has 
doubled the now old story of her quick crescendo of suc- 
cess, and of her triumphs at home. In hearing her play 
again after this absence, adding so greatly to her reputa- 
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tion, there was 09 special conviction that it had added to 
her artistic stature. So highly was it measured before now 
and so clearly defined, that even an intense zeal in her art 
could not make it more impressive. But there was every 
sense that Mme. Bloomfieid Zeisler deserves the warmest 
ovations that any foreign land or her own will vouchsafe 
her—tbat she is one of the most extraordinary players in 
the world; and that if a physique not too suggestive of 
firm health will be kind to the temperament and purposes 
of the pianist, a notable career is oaly at its outsetting. 
Mme. Bloomfield-Z-isler was heard on this occasion in 
Schumanno’s A minor concerto, the Scherzo from Litolff’s 
concerto in D minor, and in Rubinstein’s great D minor 
concerto, to which formidable test of actual strength she 
aided an encore in the way of an “ Erl King” transcrip- 
tion. Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra assisted. The Schu- 
mann Concerto is not a thing with which—it would seem 
80, at least—Mme. Bloomfield Z-isler is in close emotional 
touch ; and its predicament of being in the class of very 
hackneyed great works perhaps adds to its ineffectiveness 
from ber bauds, as compared with such a thing as the 
Rubinstein work, Here Mme Bloomfield-Zeisler is herself, 
in every measure, She gives it an interpretation of such 
astouisaiag ptssioa, breadth and fieryness, she enters so 
inteusely iuto its changeful sentiment that even the jaded 
listener bas a feeling tnat here is read and unfolded ina 
new authority atragic something that is a great deal more 
than music. The pianist’s splendor of technic, her person- 
ality, is forgottea in such performances as this. She 
seems like a medium, nota virtuoso. When the lust chord 
is played the listener escapes from the spell of potent tem- 
perament, and he realizes that its compelling power al- 
most is a bewilderment. The marvel, too, in Mme. 
Bioomfield Zeisier’s case, is how so slight a frame pos- 
sesses such strength, and can concentrate itself so 
utterly on the interpretation in hand without at least 
nervou-exbaustion. She is, furthermore, one of the play- 
ers wao yives au iupressioa of complete sclf-forgetful. 
nes:, complete absorption iu her work. This ads mach, 
and curlousJy to its impression. One is not sure that 
Mme. Bioowfield-Zeisler at the piano knows whether she 
has on a becomiug evening-gowu or a twopenay calico 
chitun; whether she is playiuy to a thousand people or 
to berself; whether people are breathless about her, with 
straincd nerves, or twirliog their thumbs and wondering 
when she wili be througo. At any rate, nothing about 
her hints that she cares. Herself is aot inher mind. What 
is? Music—yes, anda great deal more than music, perhaps. 
But that is none of our business; and the effect of her 
magnificent, confident technical skill and the effect of her 
readings now was as powerful on her auditor as ever. Her 
playing has been calied a kind of mysterious, demoniac 
performance, ia which all sorts of things come to the ear 
and the mind, in lurid flashes—and which, nevertheless, 
does not take too obvious license with the letter of the 
composer's law. Judgiog from this rentreée, those who can 
aporeciate such a mustcian havea winter before them that 
will briag to them a good deal of genuine and uncommon 
suyyestiveness and excitement. Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler 
had -how many recalls were they? Ten, tweive, fifteen ? 
One forgets. 
fae saa rose up out of the A‘lantic Ocern on Wednes- 
day the 23d instant, with a specially golden effulgence. The 
sun ? or was it toe ambrosial head of Mr. Paderefski, as 
the ** Teutonic” sailed into the Lower Bay. In any case, 
Mr. Paderefski was on the deck of the steamship named. 
His first concert and the begiaoniny of his American tour 
willoccuc in this city uext Monday evening, with a con- 
cert ia which he will play two concertos—Cnopinu’s in F mi- 
nor, aod Liszc’sia E flat, and his uwa Polish Fantasia. The 
piauist is im excellent health. The -eventeen moaths be- 
tween this date and his leavetaking in 1893 have been 
divided between professional tours about Europe, consider- 
able rest, and the composition of an opera, on a national 
subject, of which work the worid will be more and more 
curious until its hearing next year. Theoutline scheme 
of Mc. 2 aderefski’s Americaa coccerts is as follows: New 
York, November 4ta; Paiiadeljhia, November 6th: New 
York, November 960; Brooklyn, Nuvember Lith ; Philadel- 
phia, Novemver 13th ; New York, November 16th; Boston, 
Noveuber 19th; Portiand, November 21st, 22d; Boston, 
November 234; Worcester, Novemoer 23th; Springfield, 
November 27th; Leroy, Noveaber 23h ; Boston, November 
3Uth. Following this group the player will be beard in 
Pougokeep-ie, Albiny, Harviord, New Haven, Providence, 
Wasuington, Biltimore, Pittsburg, Clevelaad, Buffalo, 
Silt Lake City, Deaver, O.n sna, Curzon City, Minaeapoiis, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, Coicaygo, Cotumbus, Cincinnati, Lou- 
isvitie, Ludianspouis, So. Louis, Nsshville, Atlanta, Mem- 
pais, New Orleans, San lego, Los Aageles and San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Fryer, of Messrs. Scetnway & Co., in afranging 
the tour, bas included not less than eighty recitals. More 
will probably be absolutely demanded. The last of Mr. 
Paderefski’s concerts, thus far, is to occar in Moatreal in 
May. Interest io his playiag is uabounded as ever. 

The National Conservatory of Music, in East Seventeenth 
Street, meets with a loss this seasoa not altogether uaex- 
pected to some, but a surprise to the general public and its 
classes. Dr. Antoain Dvorak does not return to his post 
there. Reasons of family convenience and necessity are 
fut forward by him watch make his resideace in America 
just now im dossible, and nis connection with the school is 
abruptly severed. 

The tenth year of the Beethoven String Quartet, one of 
our best organizations of the kind, will change its name 
to the Dannieutber Quartet. The personnel of the Ciub 
will be altered as 10 one member; Mr. Ernest Toiele’s 

place, as second violin, being supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Kovarik. The dates of the Cinb’s evevings of chamber- 
music (in Chamber. Maric Hail, West Fifty seventh Street) 
are three, November 2ist, January 23d aod March 12th. 
The repertory for the series wi. 1nciude compositions by 
Souk, Spobr, Auurcoii, Dvorak, Rubicstein and Brabms. 
The coming week is an lwpurtant ove begioning the 
larger concerts of toe opened Season ; and, in fact, the next 
fortaight will be emoarrasolugly prolific ia them, 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE political events of the past week have been chief- 
ly noticeable for the attacks upon the union between the 
German-Americans and Tammany, and the disavowal of 
the Good Government Club ticket by a number of clubs. 
There have been indications of great disheartenment on the 
part of the Tammany leaders, in view of the small amount 
of contributions received and the nature of the registra- 
tion, which has in the main been light, especially in those 
districts where Tammany expected to polla very heavy vote. 
They are also much dismayed by the revelations in regard 
to the frauds in connection with the Dock Department 
made by the Commissioners of Accounts. Chauncey M. 
Depew in a speech at Carnegie Music Ha!], said that he was 
not opposed to local option, especially in view of his belief 
that the people would defeat open saloons on Sunday. He 
made an earnest and eloquent plea for the American Sab- 
bath, and was supported by addreases from other leaders. 





----At the Atlanta Exposition attention has been called, 
during the week, to the visit of President Cleveland and 
several members of the Cabinet. There was a most en- 
thusiastic reception, fully twenty thousand people gatber- 
ivg in the streets. Vice President Stephen:on and Secre- 
tary Carlisle were called on for addresses but declined, 
and the President made ouly a very short speech. The 
largest attendance of any day since the opening was on 
Negro Duy. The orator was the Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, a 
prominent Negro educator. An address was also made by 
President Collyer. Mr. Bowen’s address made a great im- 
pression, especi: lly that part in which he dweit upon the 
absolute necessity for preserving the purity of the family, 
and claimed that no criminal, whether black or white, 
should escape but that the court should ferret out crime 
by due process of law. 

....Rear-Admiral William A. Kirkland, commanding 
the European station of the United States Navy, has been 
detached from duty, aud ordered home, aud Commodore T. 
O. Selfridge, Jr., has been appointed to succeed him. The 
occasion for this is said to be dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Department because of the Admiral’s letter of congrat- 
ulation to President Faure, of France, on kis election ; his 
comments on the character of American missionaries in 
Syria;a complaint from a chaplain in the Navy that the 
Adwiral had insulted him at the festivities at the opening 
of the Kiel Canal, and a number of other similar com- 
plaints. This change makes Commodore Selfridge an 
acting rear-admiral during the lifetime of his father, who 
is rear-admiral at the age of ninety, and upon the retire- 
ment of Admiral Kirkland, which is expected to take place 
soon, Commodore Selfridge will assume the actual rank. 


..«. The railroad record has again been broken by a train 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, which covered 
510 miles from One Hundredth Street, Chicago, to Buffulo 
Creek, Buffalo, in 8 hours, 1 minute and 7 seconds, an 
average including stops of 63.1 miles an hour, or excluding 
stops of 64.98 miles an hour. 


....Secretary Herbert has decided that the building of 
one of the new gunboats on the Great Likes, as has 
been proposed, would be in violation of the agreement with 
England. 

....The main building of the University of Virginia, at 
Charlottesville, Va., was burned October 27th, the total 
loss being about $100,000. 


...-It is said that the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight has 
been declared off by the Florida Athletic Club. 


FOREIGN. 

...-The situation in Turkey is very serious. The more 
that is learned of the riots in Trebizond the worse they 
appear, it being apparently ev.dent that from 700 to 990 
Armenians were killed. Consular reports from all over 
the Empire show a very excited state of feeling. Tele- 
grams from Marash indicate troubles there, and the same 
is true with regard to Nicomedia, Adana and Aleppo. 
Reports of rioting have come from MA@sh, and in general 
hostilities seem to be on the verye of the most serious out- 
break. From Constantinople itseif there have come re- 
ports of very severe uction taken by the Government 
against the young Turkish party, one report stating that a 
number of the leaders bad been arrested and drowned, tho 
this was afterward denied. Reports have come of threats 
of assissinating the Saltan on the part of the Albanian 
gaaids. Meanwhile promises are constantly given by the 
Sultan, the Grand Vizier and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the immediate promulgation of the reforms 
and a genuine effort to secure better government. 


...-The full text of the treaty of peace between France 
and Madagascar, as printed in the French papers, contains 
seven articles. Tne Queen accepts the protectorate of 
France, which accepts all the consequences of such pro- 
tectorate, thus putting an end to the hopes of those who 
advocate aunexation; the French Resident-General is to 
control the relations between Madagascar and foreign na- 
tions, and also the internal government of the island; 
France reserves the right to maintain military forces on 
the island; the Hova Government is not allowed to con- 
tract loans without the authorization of France, which 
assumes the financial responsibilities heretefore contracted 
by Madagascar, but will assi-t in the conversion of the 
Joan contracted in 1886, and also fix the limits of the Diego- 
Suarez territories as early as possible. 


....[be Autumn session of the Austrian Reichsrath 
opened October 22d, Count Badeni, the new Premier, mak- 
ing the address. He announced that the Government 
would respect the legitimate axpirations of all nationali- 
ties, but would give the first place to the principle of Ger- 
man culture. There was full confidence in tne Czech na- 
tion, as wasshown by the abolishment of exceptional laws 
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in Prague. Any uprising would be firmly prevented. The 
Government will shortly introduce a bill for electoral 
reform, and desires not merely to give the workingman @ 
vote, but also improve his material condition. 


---.There are reports of a Russo Chinese treaty, by which 
Russia obtains the right of anchorage of her ficet at Port 
Arthbor, the right to construct aud operate railways con- 
necting with the Siberian system, and other advantages of 
great commercial value. The result has been a great deal 
of war talk in London, some newspapers declaring that 
England will fight to prevent such absolute predominance 
of Russian influence in China. There is, however, as yet 
nO absolute confirmation of this news. 


.-.-Confirmation is announced from Rome of the report 
that King Menelek of Abyssinia has been killed by astroke 
of lightning. This is understood as insuring Italian su- 
premacy througho1t Abyssinia; and in accordance with 
this the commander of the Jtalian troops there kas tele- 
grapbed askiug that authority be given him to extend the 
Italian sphere over the whole of Abyssinia. It seems prob- 
able that this will be done, and that any necessary re- 
enforcements will be sent. 


..--Charles D. Rose bas withdrawn his challenge for the 
America’s Cup on the ground that it is construed in Eng- 
land as arebuket» Lord Dunraven, and che social pressure 
upon him has been more than he could stand. There have 
been numerous r¢ ports as to what Lord Dunriven said or 
did not say and a general uncertainty as to the situation. 
It is reported, however, that the Australian gentleman who 
promises a challenge will not withdraw. 


....Considerable friction has arisea between Portugal 
and Italy iu view of the cancellation of the proposed visit 
by Kiog Carlos to Kiog Humbert. The explanation was 
that such a visit would provably re-ult io the recall of the 
papal nuncio to Portugal, and lead to the gravest internal 
complications. The reply of the Italian Government wasa 
hope that Portugal would recover independence in her 
policy. 

...-[t is reported that the Russian Government has dis- 
patched a squadron of fifteen vescels for Fusan and Che- 
mulpo in Korea, iu view of the disturbed condition of that 
country. Itis also stated that the Japanese Government 
has protested ayainst undue dictation by Russia in Korean 
affairs, 

....There seems to be great delay in the prosecution of 
the inquiry into the Sz Chuen outrages. The American 
member had not left Tokio on October 3d, and was to pro- 
ceed by way of Tien-Tsin, an overiand journey of 900 
tailes. 








SENATOR SHERMAN ON THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION. 


I HAVE, in common with the great body of Republicans, ap- 
proved the action of President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle 
in their opposition to the free cuinage of si!ver and tneir firm 
maintenance of gold and silver coins at par with each other. The 
President has always been sound and consistent on this policy, 
and the Secretary,in his recent speeches in Kentucky, has, with 
marked ability, maintained the same policy, whatever may have 
been his opinions in formertimes. But I regret to say, iv refer- 
ence to eur National currency, and especially to our United 
States notes, they seem to be all at sea, and both alike demand 
the retirement of these no.es. For tourteen years we have been 
able to maintain in full and active circulation $845,000 of these 
notes at par with gold by maiutaining a reserve in the Treasury 
of $100,0.0,U°0 of gold. ‘Thus, with the loss of the interest on this 
gold, we have saved the interest on $345,000,000 of the publicdebt, 
aud besides have secured to our people the best form of paper 
money ever devised of universal credit in the commercial 
world. 

Why is it the maintenance at par of atl this money has been 
constantiy threatened during the present Adminisiration? The 
oualy answer to this is the powers that be have used the geld spe- 
cifically pledged fur the redemption of United States notes to 
make goud the deficiency of revenue caused by the Wilson-Gor- 
man-Brice tariff law. This is agros3 and palpable violation of 
law and of the clearest puolic policy. When the revenues of the 
Government fell below the expenditures the deficic should have 
been promptly met by borrowing mouey, instead of using that 
which was specifically pledged tur another purpose. 

When Cleveland was elected Presideut witi the avowed pur- 
pose of reducing the tariff, both Houses of Congress were willing 
to authorize the issue of 3 pcr cent. bouds to meet the anticipated 
deficiency, and these could readily have been sold at par. 1 in- 
troduced a vill for that purpose, but it was defeated by the dec- 
laration of both Cleveland and Carlisle that it was unnecessary. 
The last Congress was ready to pass such a bill, but they opposed 
it and resorted to the gold reserve, aud tbus created a doubt 
whether we could maintain our notes at par wita gold. This 
fatal policy of unlawfully diverting the gold in the Treasury to 
the payment of current deficiencies is the cause, and the sole 
cause, of the present financial disturbance. 

And now the remedy proposed by Carlisle, in a recent speech in 
Boston, apparently with the approval of Cleveland, is to retire 
the greenbacks by the issue of bonds, and thus saddle the Gov- 
ernmeut with the interest on $346,000,000 of bonds. This is not 
the worst of it. The mass of silver certificates and Treasury notes 
can then be rde2med onty in silver dollars, and this means the 
silver staudard alone. The only way they propose tu prevent this 
is by the sale of more bonds to redeem these notes and certifi- 
cates, thus converting all our currency into interest-bearing 
bouds and leaving us no paper money except National bank- 
notes. 

So radical a change in our financial system can only result in 
a great loss to the Governmeut in the large increase of the in- 
terest-bearing debt, and iv wild disturcance of the industries 
and commerce of our country. Fortunately, the incoming Con- 
gress is Republican. It will no dorbt provide additional tax or 
duties to meet current deficiences, preserve intact the gold re- 
serve, and maintain at par with gold all forms of money, whether 
of co:n or paper. In the performance of this duty it will impose 
such taxes and duties as will be least burdensome to the people 
and wiil strengthen and protect home in‘us. ries. 

1 believe if the Republican policy siuce the War had been 
mainotaiued uninterrupted by the pre-ent Adwinistrativn, and 
the McKinley law bad remained in force, subject tusuch chauges 
as time proveo neces-ary, (be recept LuaDcial disturbance would 
not have cocurr d abu tue @.tire tutereet-beartug debt of the 
United states woud nave been paid in tuill before the close of 
the century.—From a recent Campaign pec at Massillon, UV, 
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LITTLE SINS. 

CATHOLIC THEOLOGIANS have divided sin into classes, 
one of which they call venial and the other deadly sins ; 
and they contend that those of the former class do not pro- 
duce spiritual death, but are consistent with a state of 
grace. In one sense all sin is deadly. However slight 
it may seem it leaves its mark upon the sovl. While 
there may be a wide difference between acts which are 
heinous and acts which are merely reprehensible, sin is 
sin and never anything that is helpful or grace giving. 
One can never touch fresh paint, however lightly, with- 
out carrying away some of it. It always makes a stain. 
An angel would lose its spotless whiteness, if it came 
into the least contact with sin. Robes of white which 
have been dragged through the mire become so changed 
that the addition of particles of dirt make little show ; 
but the specks have, nevertheless, their power to add to 
the uncleanness. 

Many appear to think that it is only important to keep 
one’s self from grievous sin. If one does that he is white 
enough, they say, for this world. The little sins which 
are so common, what matters it whether we endeavor to 
guard against them or not? God is lenient. He will 
not treasure them up against us. He knows we are 
human, and do not the little sins, those almost colorless 
acts from which angels and angels only, of all created 
beings, are free, simply show the weakness of our 
humanity? This is dangerous pleading. Sin can never 
be anything but offensive in the sight of God and the 
heavenly host. The greater and more continuous, the 
more offensive ; the less grievous the less offensive. There 
are no white sins. If an act or thought is white, it is 
not a sin; if it is a sin it is not white. 

If we are to give an account for every idle word, if we 
are to keep ourselves unspotted from the world, if we 
are to have pure religion and undefiled, we must not in- 
dulge loose notions about sins which are allowable and 
sins which are not allowable. If there is a divine law 
against an act, that act is sin; and if we hold to the con- 
trary we impeach the wisdom of the Almighty Law- 
giver and accuse him of making laws arbitrarily and 
without reason. It may be that with all our watchful- 
ness we shall not always avoid these lesser offenses ; but 
it is certain that we cannot expect to live lives pleasing 
to God, if we excuse ourselves from obedience to the 
jots and tittles of the law on the ground that obedience 
or disobedience makes little or no difference. 
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No doubt Eve thought the command of God not to eat 
the fruit of the tree of life very unimportant. Why should 
she not eat of this fruit? Whyshould there be one tree 
prohibited to the owners and occupants of the Garden? 
Truly, obedience to so unnecessary a command seemed 
useless deprivation. It was a small thing surely to eat 
of this tree. But the consequences were enormous, 
greater, indeed, than those of the horrible act of Cain, 
which was simply one of the vast train of evil things 
which the primal disobedience entailed. Disobedience 
is no little thing. 

It is the little foxes that spoil the vines. We may 
avoid all of the so-called mortal sins, and yet live a life 
that is anything but pure. God demands purity of us. 
Our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. Itis not a 
little matter when we defile them. We are ministers of 
the love of Christ ; it is no slight thing to misrepresent it. 
We say that a man should not steal—do we craftily take 
away bya little word or a little act another’s good name, 
or his business, or his comforts? We think it wrong to 
lie—do we misrepresent, deceive, bear false witness a 
little? We quote with approval and admiring reverence 
Christ’s new commandment, That ye love one another— 
do we hate this one and that in some degree? It is not 
excusable to steal ever so little; or to lie at all; or to 
hate to the least extent. 

The bloom on a basket of grapes is very delicate and 
very beautiful. The grapes are not what they ought to 
be if they do not have it. They do not please the eye so 
well; perhaps they lose something in flavor also. But the 
least thing will rob them of it. A breath, a drop of water, 
a moist touch, reckless handling will take it away, and 
they disappoint our critical taste. The little sins destroy 
the beautiful bloom of the soul. They affect injuriously 
the freshness, the purity of character. More than that, 
they rob it of the possibility of perfect development, of 
that approach to maturity and ripeness which God de- 
signed. For the divine law requires us to grow in grace, 
and we cannot sow the seeds of sin with one hand aud 
successfully cultivate the fruit of a devoted life with the 
other. 


i. 


THE ISSUE IN THIS CITY. 








Nosopy denies that the issue presented inthe munici- 
pal campaign in New York this fall is a momentous one. 
It is second only in gravity to that of a year ago, when 
for the first time in many years the Tammany forces 
were thoroughly routed and the administration of the 
city placed in the hands of those committed to reform. 
It is really the same issue now, for if the Tammany ticket 
is successful next week the great reform movement will 
receive a serious check. Last year the issue was so sharp 
and clear that all the voters were ranged either against 
Tammany or for Tammany. Thcse who combined, re- 
gardless of political affiliation, against the monstrous or- 
ganization which has robbed New York, blackmailed its 
citizens, prostituted its police and sold immunity tolaw- 
breakers, had but one purpose in view, and that was the 
rescue of the city. The results of the Lexow investiga- 
tion were then fresh in people’s minds and the dullest 
citizens saw that the line drawn was one between hon- 
esty and dishonesty. 

This is really the question at issue this fall ; but time 
has somewhat abated the sense of indignation and alarm 
which the revelation of the rascality of Tammany rule 
created, and given rise to questions of little moment in 
comparison with that of the restoration of Croker, Shee- 
han, and the rest of the rogues to power. This would be 
the moral effect of the triumph of the Tammany ticket, 
tho the mayoralty and board of aldermen are not now at 
stake. Nobody pretends that that organized conspiracy 
to plunder is one whit better this fall than it was a year 
ago, tho men of fair reputation, like Francis R. Coudert, 
ex-Recorder Smyth, and ex-Police Commissioner Mac- 
Leap, two of whom are on its ticket, stand as sponsors 
forit. It is the same hungry, conscienceless, remorse- 
less organization that has ruled New York City with ru- 
inous hand for many years. 

There is no danger threatening the city from any source 
that is comparable to the danger that threatens it from 
a reinstated Tammany. Let the worst be said of the 
Republican machine, it is not half as bad and could not 
have half the power to doevil. Plattis not in politics 
for a living, but for recreation. When the Good Gov- 
ernment purists say they cannot support the Fusion ticket 
because of principle they are simply dignifying a method 
of procedure by that word, and losing sight of the main 
purpose, which is the final overthrow of the biggest band 
of robbers. We are glad that many of their clubs have 
repudiated their ticket, and have declared that honest 
men must for practical reasons support the Fusion 
ticket in preference to any other; not because it is an 
ideal ticket, but because its triumph would bring us 
nearer the ideal which all reformers ought to hold dear, 
and its defeat would take us further away. 

It is discouraging to those committed to the largest 
measure of reform practicable to lose the support, on the 
one hand, of rigid reformers who refuse to consider how 
they can make their principles practicable, and, on the 
other hand, of that class of men who are confused and 
led astray by side issues. The Sunday question ought 


not to be in the campaign at all; but it has been raised 
by the liquor dealers, who are, of course, largely for 





_ and peace and order prevail in all our streets. 


a good one. 
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Tammany ; and politicians like David B. Hill have tried 
to convince susceptible people that a question of “ per- 
sonal liberty” is at stake, and the cry is Sunday beer, 
and Sunday rum above everything else. This cry has 
given alarm tosome intelligent Christian voters who find 
Fusion, Republican and Good Government platforms 
little to their liking, and they are meditating withdrawal 
of support from the Fusion ticket for the Prohibition 
ticket, which is outspoken against making the Fourth 
Commandment the subject of political barter. 

Such secessions are, of course, favorable only to Tam- 
many. Tammany will win if it can succeed in suffi- 
ciently dividing its opponents. And with. Tammany 
triumphant where would be our Sunday? Where would 
be our reform? Where would be our prospects of good 
government on business lines? Where would be the re- 
sults of last year’s victory ? 

It seems to us to be the duty of every good citizen so to 
vote that the hungry hordes of oftice-seekers connected 
with the organization of Tweed and Croker shall be dis- 
appointed of their expectations. Another defeat would 
make it extremely difficult to hold the society together 
for another campaign ; for without spoils or the prospect 
of spoile, it must fall in pieces like any other band of 
plunderers. 

Where is the candid, intelligent citizen who can say 
that the administration of the city since the first of Jan- 
uary has not been incomparably better than that of Tam- 
many? We have clean streets for the first time; we 
have good police service ; we have honest expenditures 
and competent office-holders ; we have efficient and im- 
partial police justices; we have a fair and incorrupt en- 
forcement of 1aw; we have closed saloons on Sunday, 
Who 
that is decent and honest can desire to reinstate roguery, 
blackmail and all the train of evils which marked the as- 
cendency of Tammany? Those who £0 vote as to weaken 
and defeat the Fusion ticket, vote, directly or indirectly, 
for the return of Tammany to power. 


ie 
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IS ARBITRATION A FAILURE? 


SoME of the English papers, notably one which is 
believed to represent Lord Salisbury’s mind, say that 
arbitration is not admissible in the boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela. One of these 
utterances is thus quoted : 





‘* Arbitration not only does not apply to the present dis- 
pute, but it is the usual thing when there is recourse to 
this kind of international tribunal for the arbitrators to 
find against England and the weight of evidence, and in 
the few cases where the finding has been in our favor the 
other side declines to pay.” 


History shows that among the most difficult and vexa- 
tious international disputes are those over boundaries. 
They involve delicate questions which, when national 
pique or pride is aroused, are particularly hard to deter- 
mine. If arbitration is applicable at all it ought to be 
to such disputes. It seems to us that the Venezuela- 
Guiana boundary is eminently a question for arbitra- 
tion. England complains that Venezuela has offered a 
gross insult to its sovereignty by arresting two of its 
officers, and that this offense must first be settled by 
apology and reparation. But Venezuela says in reply 
that these British officers were invaders and were ar- 
rested for usurping territorial rights. It claims that to 
make reparation would be to admit that it has no juris- 
diction over the territory in dispute. 

We cannot see why the reply of the Republic is not 
If arbitrators should award the district to 
England, they would thereby justify England’s claim for 
reparation, and Venezuela would have to give it and sur- 
render the territory. If England’s cause is a just one, 
why would not this be a reasonable method of establishing 
it? If the cause is a doubtful one, she has reason to fear 
the result of arbitration. Let us know whether the dis- 
discovery of gold has aroused in Great Britain covetous 
desires. 

The spirit of opposition toarbitration, which is simply a 
method of disinterested adjudication, is not uncommonly 
supportéd by greed. England is strong. Venezuela is 
weak. It is easy for the strong to wrest what it wants 
from the weak on specious pleas. Diplomacy can make 
a good cause in appearance out of scant materials. Ar- 
bitration puts facts as facts and into right relations with 
one another. 

Arbitration seeks only justice. That is all England or 
any Christian nation ought to desire. If awards have 
commonly gone agaiust John Bull, as the London press 
states, does not all the world know that he has been a 
great land pirate, seizing everything within reach in all 
parts of the world? If arbitration has checked him 
somewhat, has it not done so in the interest of justice? 
The point that we have not paid the Bering Sea award 
is a good one; but we have not refused to pay it, we 
have only postponed payment. We ought to liave been 
prompt. We submitted to the tribunal our case, and we 
must abide by the judgment, and we intend to. Wedo 
not cry out, because the decision was not as we hoped 
it would be, against the principle of arbitration. It is 
founded on the principle of justice between nation and 
nation, and it must not be abandoned. 

Let England accept Venezuela’s proposition to arbi- 
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trate. Thatis what our Government desires. If Eng- 
land has a case, shé can prove it; if not, she ought te 
lose. 


THE NEGRO DAY AT THE ATLANTA EX- 
POSITION. 


THE event of the day on which the colored building 
was formally presented and opened at the Atlanta Ex- 
position was the oration of Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, Ph.D., 
of Gammon Theological Institute. It was uttered brave- 
ly, courteously and strongly. The keynote of it all was 
the thought of equal privileges in education to be granted 
to all races. . 

Not the South alone, but also the North, needs to hear 
what the educated and aspiring Negro has to say in de- 
fense of the highest opportunities in college and uni- 
versity and of an education which shall not stop 
short with the spelling book and the use of the hoe and 
the plane. There is great danger that the notion, which 
it is to the interest of many Southern people to foster, 
that the Negro wants nothing more than an industrial 
education, will become popular at the North. It is made 
somewhat popular by the fact that those who have been 
put in charge of the distribution of certain large funds 
for Negro education, possibly with their Southern preju- 
dices, have made it acondition for distributing aid that 
theinstitutions shall make a specialty of industrial edu- 
cation and give ashow of carpenter shops. All this is 
well; but it is very, very far from being the end of edu- 
cation. 

Professor Bowen says : 


“The Negro’s place will be what he makes for himself, 
just as the place of every people is what that people makes 
for itself, and he will be no exception to the rule. The 
method whereby he shall make that place is under con- 
sideration. One class contends that he must make it by 
staying in the three‘ Rs,’ and they are specially at pains 
in ridiculing the higher education of the Negroes, even for 
leaders in Church or State. Yea, he must learn the three 
‘Rs’; he must master the King’s English, and then he 
must plume his pinions of thought for a flight with 
Copernicus, Keppler and Herschel; he must sharpen his 
logic for a walk with Plato, Emanuel Kant and Herbert 
Spencer; he must clarify his vision for investigations with 
Virchow, Huxley and Gray; he must be able to deal in the 
abstruse questions of the law as doGladstone, Judge Story, 
and Judge Speer; he must fortify himself rightly to divide 
the Word as do Canon Farrar, Bishop Foster, Bishop Hay- 
good, Dr. John Halland Dr. H. L. Wayland. In short, the 
education of the Negro must be on a par with the educa- 
tion of the white man. I[t must begin in the kindergarten, 
as that of the white child, and end with the university, as 
that of the white man. Anything short of this thorough 
preparation for all of the stages of life for the Negro would 
be unfair to a large part of humanity. We ask that noth- 
ing be done that would spoil his nature, emasculate his 
personality, but let everything be done that would fit him 
to fill every situation in life that man may fill, from the 
blacksmith and hod carrier to the statesman and philoso- 
pher. And if such preparation require a knowledge of the 
old blue back spelling book or of Aristotle’s logic, a 
knowledge of the plow or the trip hammer or of the spade, 
or of the driving wheel; or of simple addition or integral 
calculus; of the first reader or Kant’s ‘ Critique,’ simple 
justice and common sense require that he be acquainted 





. with whatever shall fit him to fill his station in life.” 


This extract does not occupy a large space in the ora- 
tion but it isthe nub of itall. Itis the one important 
thing that needs to be said, It contains the thought that 
should be kept before the minds of the friends of the 
Negro in the North, for it is they that are responsible 
for the higher education of the Negro and not the white 
people of the South. The South has all itcan and will 
do to supply public schools. It will do well if it do not 
retreat from that duty, as South Carolina and Florida 
are threatening to retreat. Give the common school to 
the Negro ; give him also the schools of industrial train- 
ing like Hampton and Tuskegee ; but give him also col- 
leges like those at Atlanta and Nashville and New 
Orleans, and let these institutions be developed so that 
the instruction there given shall equal that in any col- 
lege or university in the South to which only white 
youth are admitted ; and let the Negro instructed in themi 
be encouraged to pursue his studies as far as he can in 
our Northern universities orin Europe. The best is none 
too good for him; and it is the men who have received 


such education that will prove the wisest and best guides 
of the race. 
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THE ABBOT OF THE BENEDICTINE BREWERY. 


PROBABLY we ought not to let the richness of the fol- 
lowing letter be lost to our readers, Let it be remem- 
bered that the St. Vincent Monastery makes and sells 
beer to the public; and not a few Catholic priests and 
laymen, with the sympathy, if not the active aid of a 
number of bishops, are attacking this business as—to use 
a Roman Catholic word—disedifying, and are even de- 
claring that it must stop. So the Right Reverend Abbot, 
Nepomuk Jaeger—not the arch-abbot in charge, but an- 
other abbot—thus replies in the Chicago Review : 

“Tam fully convinced that the fight against St. Vin- 
cent’s Brewery is a colossal humbug based on Pharisaical 
hypocrisy. . . . From 1877 to 1884 I was the only 
Slavonic missionary in the great State of Pennsylvania. 
Everywhere where Bohemians, Poles and Slavs were 
Working I was sent to bring them the consolation of our 
holy religion. Once, in Ravenna, I had to hear 400 confes- 
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sions, and when [, fatigued as I was, was invited by the 
local pastor to dine at his house, four Irish priests who 
were present began to banter me about St. Vincent’s beer. 
Iwas too tired to joke or to polemicize, so when they 

would not cease their rallying I told them : ‘ Gentlemen, if 

the priests and the hard-working brothers of St. Vincent’s 

had champagne, Rhine wine, ginger and brandy at din- 

ner, as you have here, I am quite sure they would not drink 

beer; but we are too poor to buy these costly beverages. 

Besides, we consider our beer less dangerous for the spirit 

and more wholesome for the body.’ There wasa ‘tableau’ 

when I drew their attention to hypocrisy. The former 

pastor K., of Latrobe, often spoke against the brewery at 

St. Vincent’s. But whenI visited him once in company 

with the bishop he got several bottles of wine from out of 

a secret hiding-place and offered them tous. It was a good 

brand, and we enjoyed it. I have it on good authority 

that the late Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburg, got scruples 

on account of St. Vincent’s Brewery and confided them to 

Pope Pius IX. After the Holy Father had heard Arch- 

Abbot Wimmer’s side of the matter he told Mgr. O’Connor, 

*My son, just let Boniface Wimmer drink and sell his 

beer.’ Since then all was quiet until recently, when eight 

teetotalers, led by a priest, got it into their heads to hand 

us aset of resolutions wherein they prescribe to us what 

we shall and what we shall not drink. Oh, these hypo- 
crites !”’ 

We will not discuss the propriety of the Right Rever- 
end Abbot’s telling what drinks the local pastor in 
Ravenna provided at his private table, nor of the secret 
hiding place out of which Father K., of Latrobe, 
now dead, got the bottle of wine with which he enter- 
tained the Bishop ; but we are interested in this distinct 
statement of the difficulty which Bishop O’Connor and 
others have met in putting an end to the scandal. It is 
that Pope Pius IX had given special authority to the St. 
Vincent brewery to make and sell beer. 

This monastery and brewery is not at all under the 
control of the bishop of the diocese. A bishop cannot 
meddle with a monastery conducted by a regular order 
like the Benedictines. He may see that their conduct is 
quite disedifying, but the monastery is responsible only 
to the head of the Order, and he can do nothing. 

- The most active apostle of total abstinence among the 
Catholics, Martin I. J. Griffin, tells the story of the effort 
to put an end to the liquor business as carried on by the 
St. Vincent Abbey. Bishop O'Connor, the first bishop of 
Pittsburg, believed the scandal so great that he laid the 
matter before the Holy See at Rome; but he could do 
nothing, as Arch-Abbot Wimmer had already got from 
Pius IX permission both to brew and to sell beer. The 
subject came up, so it is said, in the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, where it met the same impassable ob- 
struction—the Pope had given express permission. Then 
Griffin’s Journal took up the fight some three years ago, 
and has kept it up very vigorously ever since. Last 


spring the Pittsburg Catholic Total Abstinence Union . 


unanimously passed vigorous resolutions specifically 
condemning this Benedictine Abbey. 

So it stands. Here is a disgrace to the Roman Catholic 
Church, which it seems unable to get rid of. Its hands 
seem tied by the sanction of the traffic by Pius IX, 
Nevertheless, some way ought to be found to put an end 
to this disedifying condition of things which discredits 
the Church. Why cannot the American hierarchy bring 
influence enough to bear at Rome which will bring influ- 
ence to bear on the head of the Benedictine order to 
have the scandal ended? There ought to be some way to 
get around a blundering act of a dead Pope. 





SIXTEEN TO ONE. 


{r is not silver and geld, but white blood and black 
blood that we are talking about. The South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention has decided that a Negro is a 
white man when, and only when, his blood has been di- 
luted to the ratio of one part in sixteen. If his ancestors 
were all white except one great-great-grandmother, then 
heis no longer a Negro, and he can marry into the proud- 
est family in the State. 

Well, that is something. We knew that Negro blood 
was prepotent, and that half or three-fourths or seven- 
eighths of Caucasian brain and blood could be quite over- 
balanced by the one-half or one-quarter or one-eighth 
Negro brain and blood; for Caucasians have not much 
progenitive value; butit is a comfort to us white people 
to know that a sixteenth of a Negro is feebler than fif- 
teen-sixteenths of a whiie man, or, eliminating the frac- 
tions, fifteen white men really amount to more than one 
Negro. The whole thing is humbling to our pride; but 
we are pleased to know that there is some limit to our 
humiliation, and that the Negro’s blood can be so home- 
opathically diluted that the white man can emerge from 
the subjection of four generations. 

Here is one phase of the subject which troubles us. 
Senator Tillman would not allow the proposal that any 
smallest trace of Negro blood should taint their descend- 
ants to the last generation. He said there was *‘ dyna- 
mite in the proposition.” He meant that there were 
plenty of recognized white families in South Carolina 
which have Negro blood in them, as is well known, if 
you were to search for it, and that the attempt to make 
pariahs of all those families would mean serious mischief 
and social rebellion. Can that be so? How came that 
mixture? We have heard a great deal these last few 
weeks from the Florida Superintendent of Education, 
who declares that no Northern teachers must be allowed 
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to instruct white and colored pupils together, and thus 
introduce notions of race admixture into the pure homes 
of the South. That would be sad; but can it be a fact 
that this admixture has already taken place, even before 
these Northern teachers went down there, and that 
there are people with one-sixteenth of Negro blood, 
which implies that there were before them people with 
one-eighth, one-fourth, one half ; and that these admix- 
tures are so many that the proposal to stigmatize them 
would explode dynamite all over South Carolina? What 
does it mean? How does it happen? Does it bear any 
relation to what we hear of the necessity of lynching 
Negro men? We think not. We wait for another ex- 
planation, 


»— 


Editorial Votes. 


WE are glad this week to present from William B. Shaw, 
editor of The Review of Reviews, a little handful of inter- 
esting letters of Horace Greeley that have a historical 
value; Dr. Parkhurst comes back tothe city from his sum - 
mer vacation and to our columns with an introductory 
article of both a general and a particular character on the 
value of ‘“‘Moral Adhesiveness”; Miss Anna B. Warner, 
author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,” gives a charming 
and warning bit of personal experience ; Prof. E. H. John- 
son, of Crozer Theological Seminary, offers some wise 
suggestions as to how to get on with open questions in re- 
ligion ; Dean Farrar speaks of what Christian women have 
done in modern times; Theodore Stanton translates from 
the reports of French workingmen.on Americau working- 
men, as seen at the time of the Chicago Exposition ; R. H. 
Stoddard concludes his centennial memorial of Keats ; 
Robert E. Lewis asks whether the clergy can claim to be a 
distinctively learned profession ; Miss Walker’s art notes 
have to do chiefly with drawings ; our special correspond- 
ent concludes the appreciative reports of the Episcopal 
Convention; E. P. Powell shows what the century has done 
for fruits, and Dice McLaren tells of the improvements in 
the fiber of cotton by cross-fertilization. There are poems 
by Julia Ward Howe, Lizzie Woodworth Reese, Blanche 
Nevin and Louise R. Baker; and stories by S. Alice Ran- 
lett, Charles M. Harger and Evelyn Hubbard. 








WE shall publish next week an ample and able discus- 
sion of various phases of the Sunday Question. We givea 
list of subjects and writers herewith : 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUNDAY, Cardinal Gibbons, 

CONNECTICUT’S SUNDAY “ BuiUuE Laws,” Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, D.D., 

PURITAN SUNDAY IN COLONIAL Days, Alice Morse Earle, 

How SUNDAY IS OBSERVED IN Paris, Theodore Stanton, 

How SUNDAY IS OBSERVED IN BERLIN, J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D.§ 

How SuNDAY-IS OBSERVED IN ITALY, Prof. F. Z. Rooker, S.T.D. 
(Late of American College, Rome), 

THe FourtH COMMANDMENT AND CHRIST AND PAUL, T. W. 
Chambers, D.D., and Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 

SuNDAY TRAINS AND MAILS, Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas 
L. James, 

THE SABBATH IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH (Translation), Prof. 
Th. Zahn, University of Erlangen, 

SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK, Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., 

How THE ORTHODOX JEWS KEEP THE SABBATH, Rabbi Henry 
Gersoni, 

SUNDAY LEGISLATION IN THE VARIOUS STATES, W. W. Atter- 
bury, D.D., Secretary of the Sabbath Observance Society, 

THE SEVENTH DAY OBSERVERS, A. H. Lewis, D.D., 


Also brief expressions on Suuday and the Saloon, from 


J. B. Remensnyder, St. James Lutheran Church, 
J. M. King, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Senator Wm. P. Frye, of Maine, and others. 





PERHAPS it is not surprising that The Churchman does 
not like the platform of the proposals for Church Union 
put forward by the Congregationalists at Syracuse. It 
quotes them: 

“ (1) The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments inspired by the Holy Spirit to be the only authorita- 
tive revelation of God to man. (2) Discipleship of Jesus Christ, 
the divine Lord and Savior and Teacher of the world. (3) The 
Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great mission it is to 
preach his Gospel to the world. (4) Liberty of conscience in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and the administration of the 
Church”; 
and it says: 

“*It wiil be seen that in this proposal there is no mention what- 
ever of the creeds of the Church, the doctrine of the blessed 
Trinity, or the need of the twosacraments. A belief in the divine 
character of Christ, and in his mission to the souls of men, with 
the acceptance of the Bible as the only authoritative revelation 
of God to man, is all that is required.” 

Itis a fact that it does not mention the creeds; neither 
does the Bible mention them. If they are substantially 
embraced in the Bible, then they are embraced in this 
platform, which puts the Holy Scriptures into its first 
section. If it does not mention the Blessed Trinity, under 
that name, neither does the Bible. The doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity is implied in the Bible, and so it is in this 
platform, which not only embraces the Bible but makes 
particular mention of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. If 
it does not mention the two sacraments it does mention 
the Caurch, which celebrates them in differeat ways, and 
which is no less truly a Church even in those divisions of 
it, like the Friends and the Salvation Army, which do not 
celebrate the sacraments, or do not hold them to be binding 
ordinances, and have yet been proved by the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit folowing their works to be true Churches, 
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We suppose that in proposing this platform the Congrega- 
tionalists were not offering a statement of all they believed, 
but of that “irreducible” faith which is held by all true 
Christians, the visible union of whom, in some form, is so 
much desired. 


A CANVASS has been made of the families of Plainfield 
and North Plainfield, N. J., under the direction of the 
ministers of those contiguous places. The results are in- 
teresting. They show that out of 3,963 families, 3,440 are 
returned as regular attendants of Christian churches. 
The details are given in the following table, the figures be- 
ing for families: 


Protestant bodies. Attendance. Preference. 
PED Guhbiwotesesesskbetersnessceeens 634 45 
Seventh Day Baptist............ == 76 1 
SNEED ..-55 swe nerecessverenecs 93 ll 
re rrr 361 41 
Methodist Episcopal..............+0. 422 34 
OT rrr a 826 74 
ee BS) errr rrr 278 17 
Other Protestant churches.......... 256 30 
IO IERY,,.. ov wsiinivoscuwevereci 21 2 

ee IND, on cncwncesevnaes 2,967 255 
WE CABO 00655. svcesesences 473 8 
J a ey ee 8,440 263 


The last column embraces those who, while not regular 
attendants at any church, have a preference for one or 
another of them. There are 24 Jewish families and 236 
without religious preference or church affiliation. These 
last constitute the non-religious population of the city 
and borough. Only six per cent. of the families are with- 
out church influence. The average of persons to the family 
is, as shown by the census, 4.93. This would make the 
non-religious population 1,163 out of a total of 18,537. The 
Plaintields have a right to be considered remarkably re- 
ligious. They are not manufacturing towns, but are large- 
ly places of residence. The foreign-born element in 1890 
constituted a little more than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation. Excellent as the showing is for the churches, they 
are not withouta large field for Christian work. There are 
persons in the fami ies counted as regular attenda: ts, who 
are not church members, there are 263 families which have 
only a religious preference, These, added to the 236 non- 
religious familics, even allowing for the infants, give the 
churches plenty of evangelistic work to do. 





Our New York contemporary, the venerable Observer 
says: 

‘What constitutes a religious newspaper? Out of the thirty- 

six pages of a recent issue of a well-known religious newspaper 
only by a generous estimate could half a dozen pages be pro- 
nounced religious. Ten pages were devoted to a series of articles 
on the silver question. ‘This was probably an exceptional num- 
ber; but the religious press is becoming secularized in its trend, 
and mucli 0! its religious reading ix exceedingly sectarian. These 
are facts to be regretted and remedied.” 
The Observer dvces not answer its own question, nor tell us 
what it wishes to be called itself. In the issue from which 
the above was tuken it gave 13 of its 27!¢ broad columns 
and 18!¢ of its 32 narrow columns to religious matter—a 
little more than half. It used to publish a double sheet, 
one labeled secular, the other religious. Now it has no 
definite dividing lines. Last week we gave 38 broad col- 
umons to religions reading, The Observer the value of 25 of 
its broad columus, which are shorter than onrs. Wedo 
not claim to be an exclusively religious paper. We pnb- 
lish a vast amount of literary and other matter, and do not 
believe that the movements of the great world should es- 
cape attention of any intelligent, well-ordered religious 
journal. The Observer has an excellent department de- 
voted to important secular events, following the universal 
rule of religious jourvals. 


THE region of Piccadilly, in London, is the resort at 
night of crowds of abandoned women ; and the street and 
the dance halls in the neighborhood are simply notorious 
for their vileness. The city authorities had shut up two 
of the largest and afterward renewed their license; and 
they have now again, by a narrow vote, shut up one and 
licensed another most inconsistently. ‘Social purity fad- 
dists’’ is the nickname applied in London to the women 
and the men who are tryiug to purify the region. The 
very nickname expresses the vulgarity and immorality of 
those who app y it. Is it really a contemptible sort of 
silly fad to seek to secure a certain amount of public re- 
spect for the seveuth commandment ? Tne mea who wish 
to protect public immorality are just the ones who were for 
&@ moment silenced when Oscar Wilde was sentenced and 
set to pickiug oakum. It is simply inconceivable to a 
healthy mind that one can ridicule chastity, or can look 
with contempt on the effort to make the public streets fit 
at night for a decent man or woman to walk in them. The 
promotion of social purity is not a fad any more than it is 
a fad to oppose stealing or murder in the interest of hon- 
esty or safety. ‘‘Social purity faddists”’ indeed! We wish 
there were more of them, and we wish that those who 
sneer at them were sent to keep Oscar Wilde company. 





ONE of our best medical periodicals, The Medical 
Record, of this city, discusses “Sunday Liquor Selling 
from a Doctor’s Standpoint.” It insists that the ques- 
tion has a scientificand medical side, a well as a civil and 
religious side. The more medical scientists investigate the 
effects of alcohol the less inclined they areto favor its use. 
Says the Record: 

* One series of facts, opening up a decidedly new field, has been 
obtained through the works of the experimental psychologists. 
Through the efforts of some of these gentlemen, and we may 
mention par:icularly work done at the Heidelberg University, it 
seems to be established that aicohol has an effect in dulling cer- 
tain mental processes, such, for example, as learning by rote, 
simple arithmetical calculations, and the simpler association of 
ideas. Another series of facts which tend to show the evident 
effects of alcohol, is that which have been collected by students of 
heredity, particularly the relation of heredity to degeneration in 
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families. The French alienists, in particular. have shown that 
one of the most prominent of the factors in leading to develop+ 
ment of mental and physical degeneration, is the use of alcohol: 
and it is farther urged by these investigators that alcoho! has 
more than an individual or family effect, that it produces serious 
deterioration of the human race. Of course, the effects thus 
claimed are all due to the abuse and excess of alcohol. Whether 
a further and more careful investigation would show that a 
moderate use of alcohol leads, eventually, to somewhat similar 
results, we cannot say. As regards the evidence against alcobol, 
furnished by clinicians and pathologists, there has really been 
nothing particularly new added in late years. But if one takean 
unbiased survey of the position of medical knowledge and of 
medical men toward alcohol, and compare it with that held-by 
them fifteen years ago, we feel sure that he wil! see that the 
feeling against the use of it is much stronger. This is because 
there has been a gradual accumulation of facts carefully ascer- 
tained and thoroughly proven, demonstrating the ill effects of 
the drug.” 


These results were obtained, the Record reminds us, not by 
‘* hysterical prohibitionists,” but from the ‘laboratory, 
the autopsy room and the bedside.” It follows that Sun- 
day closing is a benefit to humanity, and that perpetual 
closing would be an inestimable boon. 


THE more we learn of the situation in Turkey the more 
serious it appears. Our private letters from Constantinople 
and also from the interior indicate that there is on every 
hand the most bitter feeling between Armenians and 
Turks. A large party of Armenians pa-sing through the 
Dersim region between Erzingan and Harpft, with Mos- 
Jems as muleteers, were attacked by Kurds, who told the 
Turks to separate from the Armenians, as the General, 
the famous Zekki Pasha, had given orders to kill every 
Armenian who should comethat way. Several times this 
statement was repeated, and from many sources come re- 
ports that the Turkish military officers have told the 
Kurds to do what they liked to the Armenians and they 
would not be molested. This feeling is not confined to the 
ordinary Turks but is marked among the official class, 
including even many of the best Turkish officers. The 
dapger is increased by the fact that the Armenians have 
in cases taken the initiative. In the region of Erzingana 
party of Armenians attacked a Turkish officer and his 
party, and the news from Coustantinople is that the 
Armenians in carrying arms in their procession were 
simply tools acting under the direct influence of the Hun- 
chagists. The whole disturbance is another of those willful 
invitations to massacre put out by these revolutionists in 
order to lead the Turks todo that which will arouse Eu- 
rope to horror. Oo the other hand, the Turks have been 
exasperated by the presence of the English fleet. All sorts 
of reports have been spread, such as that the Eaglish Am. 
bassador desired to have a few Armenians killed in the 
streets in Order to have an excuse for bringiog the fleet up 
to the city ; also, that England and Russia had quarrel d, 
so that nothing would come of the negotiations. The dis- 
turbance once started, the Tarks carried thiogs witha high 
hand, They seem to bave had a purpose to kill every man 
known to have been in the proce--ion or taken with arms 
in his hands. Numbers of prisoners were killed at the 
Ministry of Police without inquiry. Softas appeared on 
the streets armed and supplicd with clubs, and d'd a good 
deal of promiscuous killing, often killing with their clubs 
persons in the hands of the police. The Moslems are 
thirsting for Christian blood, and the Armenians are 
in a white panic. Similar reports come from all over 
the country—from Trebizond, Marash, Aleppo and Mash. 
The result is that any question of reform becomes one 
of excecding difficulty. The Turks can never reform 
the country if they would, and they would not if they 
could. If they could the Armenians would not trust 
them to do it. Confidence is wholly gone. The 
restless ones among the Armenians would make trouble if 
avy halfway measures were adopted, and any restlessness 
on their part would be resented by the Turks. A promi- 
nent Governor said that the Turks in his section would do 
nothing to the Armenians unless they should take the in- 
itiative ; but if the Government is crowded to the wall it 
is almost certain that in some places the Turks would at- 
tack the Christians as the procuring cause. It is evident 
that the whole empire is a slumbering volcano, which 
may burst forth at any time and overwhelm the whole 
Christian population. In that case what would be the 
situation of the missionaries it is difficult to say. In the 
main they have the confidence of the Turkish officials as 
having no sympathy with the movements of the revolu- 
tionists. At the same time they are looked upon by the 
most fanatical as really being at the bottom of the plea 
for reform. There should be more than one American 
ship within reach to take prompt, decided action in case of 
necessity. The Turkish Government must understand 
that this Government proposes to protect its citizens, that 
it will hold the Sultan responsible for any harm that 
comes to them through the weakness of his own officers, 





.... We shall not allow the nagging of The Sacred Heart 
Review to drive us into an interminable and unprofitable 
discussion of side issues. It called us to order for speak- 
ing disparagingly of the French Cauadians for holding lot- 
teries. It said we judged by an artificial standard, and 
defended the use of lotteries with certain safeguards. 
Upon this point we never can agree with it. The lottery 
is offensive to the moral sense as well as opposed to our 
laws, and we are surprised that so intelligent a journal as 
the Review should uphold it in any form. The allegations 
of the Review as to the prevalence of feticide in New 
England, and other questions it has raised, have no bear- 
ing whatever upon the morality of the luttery. If there is 
feticide in New England, there is also feticide in France; 
but the one does not justify the other; andif the Review 
proves its point that doesn’t help its lottery arguments. 
Crime is crime always, and immorality is immorality, 
Those who are enlightened uphold a moral standard which 
does not tolerate the lottery, or feticide, or gambling, or 
any other vice or crime. 
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:..-Turkey is getting more and more disturbed, and 
Turks are taking the initiative against Turks, and Arme- 
nians also against Turks. The condition is more and more 
ominous, even altho we have the assurance that the Porte 
will carry out the reforms—if it is not too late. Meanwhile 
the center of political interest has suddenly shifted to the 
East again, where it is credibly reported that Russia has 
made an agreement with China, whereby she will obtain 
control of Port Arthur as a terminus for her great Siberian 
railroad. That practically makes Russia the guardian and 
ruler of China, which will make a tremendous difference 
to England, and already war is threatened if Russia per- 
sists. Meanwhile the Mohammedan rebellion against the 
Chinese Emperor is making dangerous headway, apparent- 
ly helped by Russia, which is playing the double game of 
friend and foe. We may yet see China parceled out, as 
Germany is beginning to talk of her claims. 


....The Church Standard is carefully edited, and its 
editor was present and active at the Episcopal General 
Convention, and for that reason we give some credence to 
the almost incredible statement it makes that Bishop Nel- 
son, speaking for more liberal support of Negro missions, 
said, that ‘‘they were now spending in the State of Geor- 
gia more money for the education of Negroes than for the 
education of white children.”” That is palpably untrue. 
The report of the State School Commissioner does not 
sbow how much money is spent on the education of each 
race. But as there are more white people in Georgia than 
colored, and more white teachers at higher salaries, it 
stands to reason that more money is spent on the education 
of the white people. Probably full twice as much is spent 
on the education of the whites. , 


....Says one of our local Catholic journals : 

“The * missing link’ discovered lately by a Darwinian pro- 
fessor out in Wyoming turns out to be only the bones of a miss- 
ing monkey that was onceowned by some cowboys out there.” 
Should not an editor be a little more careful than ordinary 
people in trying to tell the truth ? The professor never 
claimed to have found the “ missing link ’’; and the bones 
he found were not those of a modera monkey, but geouine 
old fossils of asmall simian much less like man than many 
existing monkeys. One ought to be able to detect an evi- 
dent journalistic joke like that cowboys’ monkey story. 


....The failure of the large majority of Massachusetts 
women to register on the woman suffrage referendum is 
not proof that they wish not to vote, but that they are in- 
different about it. That is the chief obstacle now in the 
way of the reform, not the opposition of womeu, but their 
indifference to taking on any more responsibilities. One 
who looks over the lists of the names of the Massachusetts 
women who have signed the appeals for and against suf- 
frage, is struck by the fact that on one side will be found 
chiefly society women, while on the other side are serious 
women, engaged in various forms of good work. 


.... We have spoken elsewhere favorably of the oration by 
Professor Bowen at the opening of the Negro Building at 
the Atlanta Exposition. There was al<oa poem by Prof. D. 
Webster Davis, of Richmond. Its spirit was excellent, but 
certainly it did not come up to any high-water mark as 
poetry ; and more culture in versification will be re- 
quired by the race if in the best that it can do for an occa- 
sion like this, such rhymes are allowed as ‘‘home”’ and 
“alone,” ‘‘van” and ‘land,’ “stain” and ‘ aim,” 
**dawn”’ and ‘* done,” “smiles” and “ vile.”’ 


....We often see the statement that out of so many 
churches in a denomination so many—and it is always a 
large number—gave nothing during the year to foreign 
missions. It is asad showing, if true, but not as bad asit . 
looks. The active churches all give, with scarce an excep- 
tion. It is the churches that hardly exist, those with no 
pastor, perhaps, and those that are struggling with all their 
might to keep themselves alive, and those that are not re- 
ported, that make up the total list. 


....In his late letter to THE INDEPENDENT, President 
Whitman, of the Columbian University, said : 


In spite of all announcements that there was no discrimina- 
tion against sex or color [in the Catholic University], no degrees 
are offered to women, and I am not sure that the implied prom- 
ise to colored students has been any better kept. 


Weare informed that Negro students are in attendance at 
the Catholic University, and that degrees have not been 
denied to women. 


....-The Supreme Court of Arkansas has made short 
work of Judge Leatherman’s accommodating decision in 
favor of Corbett and Fitzsimmons, and these heroes of the 
prize-ring will not be allowed to give their brutal exbibi- 
tion iu Hot Springs, with or without gloves. These re- 
peated failures must have a depressing effect on the fight- 


ing fraternity. The expenses are heavy, and the prospects 
of arranging a fight on United States soil exceediugly slim. 
They will have to go to the bull-ring in Mexico. 


....I[t is a very easy thing for the South Carolina Con- 
stitutional Convention to strike out the section in the arti- 
cle of the Declaration of Rights, which says that ‘‘the 
rights of citizens of this ‘tate to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” But it will not be so easy to get it out of 
the United States Constitution, or to nullify its force. 


.... The Herald and Presbyter is evidently very anxious 
to impress upon the world at large the fact that there is 
genuine ‘authority inherent in Presbyterianism.” In its 
last number there are five distinct editorial notes all dwell- 
ing on that authority. 


....The mob that attempted to take a murderer out of 4 
prison io Tiffin, O., jast Sunday morning and lynch bim 
got what they deserved—a few hard builets—and two of 
them were killed and the rest fled. That is the right med- 
icine for such lawbreakers. 


....We are asked how Police Commissioner Roosevelt 
pronounces his name. He calls bimseif Ro sy-velt. Itis@ 
| aaa name and is pronounced a terror to evil- 

oers, 


...- Union Theological Seminary had 143 students last 
year, and now his156. How many of them are under the 
charge of presbyterics we are not informed, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


THE CLOSING WEEK. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


As the chief business of the Convention got itself trans- 
acted, the number of members in attend»nce at its ses- 
sions grew smaller day by day. Voices which had become 
familiar in discussion were silent, the newspaper report- 
ers had intervals of welcome leisure, the seats in the gal- 
leries were no longer filled with listeners, the railway 
trains on Saturday carried away a good many delegates ; 
and on Monday and Tuesday the electric tramways of 
Minneapolis were generously patronized by deputies, rev- 
erend and honorable, on their way to see the pleasant falls 
of Minvebaba, or to inspect a saw mill or a flour mill, or 
to visit the Public Library or the State University, or to 
pay calls of leave-taking after the abundant hospitality of 
the town. 

On Monday the committee of conference appointed to 
consider differences betwen the constitutional enactments 
of the House of Bishops and of the House of Deputies made 
its report. Two sections of the Constitution—or, in the 
present phrasing, two Constitutions—have been passed by 
both Houses, and will now lie over for three years until 
final action may be taken upon them at the next Conven- 
tion. [a these articles the bishops voted to call the General 
Convention the *‘ General Synod,’’ to change the name of 
Assistant Bishop to “ Bishop Coadjutor,’”’ and to call the 
Presidiog Bishop, ‘‘ Primate.” Ina further article, which 
the deputies did not reach in their debate, the bishops 
agreed that the chief bishop of a province—when there 
come to be such things as provinces—shall be called 
“ Archbishop.”’ 

‘Lhese fine names the clerical and lay deputies rejected, 
and in the committee of conference the bishops receded 
from their position. In but one instance was a new name 
permitted, in the case of Assistant Bishop, where it was 
felt that the adjective detracted somewhat from the dig- 
nity of the episcopal office. These changes having been 
made, the Constitution remains for the most part unal- 
tered, except in two respects—the bishops are not to be re- 
quired to act on the bills of the House of Deputies within 
a three-day limit, and foreign missionary bishops are no 
longer in the count of a quorum of the House of Bishops. 
Neither of these amendments is of much practical moment, 

Thus the great constitutional debates of the Convention 
came to an end. The value of the work on the positive 
side is small, but negatively much was done. The propo- 
sition to constitute the Episcopal Church upon a prelat- 
ical basis was definitely dismissed. The dangers of this 
proposition are probably more imaginary than real. The 
bames which were suggested were, indeed, somewhat por- 
tentons, aud it was not unwisely urged that names and 
traditions are closely bound together, and the whole 
scheme isin advance of our present needs. But that there 
must some time be a division of the Church into provinces, 
for purposes of local legislation, is altogether likely. The 
bishop who presides at the provincial assemblies may be 
called an arcbbishop; the name is a convenient one; but 
that there will be any serious change in the Episcopal 
Church looking in a prelatical direction is at present both 
absurd and impossible. Even tre wish to change the name 
of the Church bas no essentially partisan intention. Many 
men of many minds look upon it with favor. It appeared 
in this Convention in various small ways, and was voted 
down by the House of Deputies whenever they had oppor- 
tunity. But it will come in course of time, and dono 
harm. 

The Convention marks high water and the turn of the 
tide in the ritual and prelatical movement in the Episco- 
pal Church. The House of Deputies has made it distinctly 
plain that the clergy and laity of the Church are disposed 
to resist all endeavors to increase the authourity of bishops; 
and the House of Bishops in no uncertain speech has set 
itself aguinst the extravagances of ritual. 

The constitutional debates have not changed the position 
of the Church, but they have made it satisfactorily clear. 

The question of giving permission to the diocese of North 
Carolina to set apart a portion of ita territory to be a mis- 
sionary district, came up for vigorous discussion on Mon- 
day. It was shown that the good work there is increasing, 
and that the people are not financially able to support an 
additional bishop. It was accordingly decided that a mis- 
siovary bishop should be sent there, and his salary paid by 
the Church at large. He will be styled Bishop of Ashe- 
ville. 

This completed another important section of the Con- 
vention’s work. Church extension, according to the Epis- 
copal idea, is best furthered by a bishop. The purpose of 
a bishop has been made evident toall minds by the debates 
and enactments at Minneapolis. Heisto bea leader. He 
is much more than a confirming and ordaining function- 
ary. It is his place to frame and execute a policy of prog- 
ress for the Church in his diocese, and to lead in all good 
works. 

Ono this ground a bishop was chosen for Alaska. The 
Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, for the past fourteen years min- 
ister of a mission in Sault Ste. Marie, was elected to this 
frontier post, and has accepted the appointment. He is an 
alert, vigorous, able young man, of fine, heroic, Christian 
Spirit, and enthusiastic in the hard work of missions. 
They were sitting at the breakfast table, he and his wife, 
when the telegram came with its news of this great, unex- 
pected call. He passed 1t over to her, making no comment. 
And she said: ‘‘ Don’t consider me; do whatever you feel 
to be the will of God, without thinking about me.” So it 
appears that Alaska will have not only a good bishop, but 
& good bishop’s good wife. Mr. Rowe will probably be con- 
secrated on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30th, in Detroit 
and will make his way as soon as possible to the valiey of 
the Yukon. 

Besides North Carolina and Alaska the missionary juris- 
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diction of Western Texas takes a forward step, being now 
strong enough to become organized as a diocese ; the same 
is true of the missionary jurisdiction of Northern Michi- 
gan. A new missionary jurisdiction, which will be only in 
part dependent on the Board of Missions, is constituted by 
a division of the present Diocese of Minnesota, to be 
called, probably, the Diocese of Duluth. Permission, how- 
ever, was refused by the deputies to the erection of a second 
diocese in the mission field of Japan. The feeling was that 
the nationalizing of the Japanese Church is so desirable 
and so near a step that it would be unwise to do anything 
to empbasize the American element there, especiaily in so 
permanent a feature as the episcopate. There are young 
Japanese mivisters, educated in our schools in this coun- 
try, who will presently be of age and maturity to become 
bishops. 

A queer little flurry of debate took place in one of the 
closing sessions over the form of the name of our Lord as 
printed in several places in the Hymnal. In a number of 
hymns, most of them translations from the Latin, the 
name is retained in its Latin vocative, ‘‘ Jesu.” It was de- 
sired to change this into the form used in the Bible and the 
Prayer Book and the customary speech of the present day. 
An unexpected sentiment, however, came forward in 
favor of the Latin name as a devotional use, and the whole 
matter was laid upon the table. 

The Commission on Christian Unity made its report on 
Monday, submitting to the Convention in print such corre- 
spondence as had passed between the Commission and 
representatives of other Christian bodies since the utter- 
ance uf the Chicago Declaration. The larger number of 
the letters received were from the Presbyterians. Others 
came from the Lutherans, the Christians, the Baptists and 
the Moravians. An appendix noted the official action of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The general tenor of 
these epistles was courteous and fraternal, but the conclu- 
sions were such as to justify the judgment of Dr. Hunting- 
ton that nothing is likely to be-gained for unity by confer- 
ence between high contracting parties. Interchange of 
pu!pits was set aside as impracticable. This correspond- 
ence offers a text forcomments more extended than the 
opportunity of this present space. 

So the business of the Convention was concluded. The 
calendar was finished. The House of Deputies proposed 
tosend a message to the House of Bishops announcing 
their intention to adjourn. A clerical deputy from Wash- 
ington improved the empty time by making a speech to 
welcome the Convention to that city upon the occasion of 
its next meeting, that place having beer agreed upon. 
Presently, a motion was made to adjourn, being accom - 
panied with the statement that the bishops had adjourned 
already. The President declined to entertain a motion in 
which the action of the House of Bishops was cited for 
the purpose of influencing legislation in the House of 
Deputies. It was a characteristic and delightful assertion 
of anindependence which always dignifies the debates of 
the deputies, this year more than usual. Finally, a proper 
motion to adjourn was made and carried, and the legis- 
lative sessions of the General Convention of 1895came toa 
satisfactory conclusion. 

There remained only a farewell luncheon given by the 
Committee of Hospitality to the Convention, at the West 
Hotel, and the closing service with the reading of the Pas- 
toral Letter. 

The West Hotel has contributed distinctly to the suc- 
cess of the Convention, and to the immediate interests 
of the Church at large. Its great central lobby has 
been occupied before and after all the meetings 
by groups of delegates discussing the debated matters, 
teiling stories, comparing experiences and getting ac- 
quainted. Men from different parts of the country and 
of quite different ways of thinking have met here and 
exchanged opjnions, and have discovered how much the 
good things they had in common outnumbered the ques- 
tions upon which they disagreed. Sopringfield and Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia and Fond du Lac have entered into 
featernal conversation and in many cases it has been found 
that men whose names in the Church papers had been ac- 
companied by adjectives of disapproval were, after all, good 
churchmen and good Christians. : 

The farewell luncheon was the climax of the unprece- 
dented hospitalities of Minneapolis. One of its pleasant 
features was the passing about of a massive silver loving 
cup given by the bishops to Bishop Whipple in memory of 
this convention. 

At three o’clock on Tuesday the Pastoral Letter was 
read in Gethsemane Church. The placards which had 
marked the seats of the various delegations were now re- 
moved, the desks of the president and the secretaries had 
been taken away. and the lights blazed again about the 
altar, The bishops came in procession with their robes of 
black or purple and the autumnal colors of their academic 
hoods, The Nicene Creed was said with the emphasis of a 
great multitude of strong voices, prayers were offered for 
the good estate of the Church, and thanksgiving for the 
blessing of God upon the labors of the Convention; then 
Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, read the Pastoral 
Letter. 

The Pastoral Letter is the admonition of the bishops to 
the whole Church. It is provided in the law of the Church 
that itsbhall be read by every clergyman to his congrega- 
tion at the time of public worship. The moral influence of 
itis, accordingly, great. Sometimes the letter hus dealt 
only with matters of common agreemeat, or in discussing 
subjects upon which there was need for counsel or reproof 
has used such mild, indefinite and non-committal Jan- 
guage asto minimizathe effect of its utterance. This year 
the Pastoral spokein straight, frank and certain condem- 
nation of several definite evils. [t was kind, courteous and 
fatherly, but decided and unmistakable. 

The usual references were made to the growth of the 
Church, to the need of increase of missionary spirit among 
the clergy, to various charitable collections, and to the 
Pastoral on Doctrine of 1894. Then the bishops addressed 
themselves to Ritual. 
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“False doctrine,’ they said, “finds no readier medium 
for conveying its poison to the mind than in unsound or 
unregulated forms of service.””’ They therefore enjoined 
the clergy to submit “ their public teaching and their pub- 
lic conduct of divine service to the spirit and the letter of 
the Prayer Book.” They deprecated the obtrusion of per- 
sonal acts of devotion in such manner as to distract or an- 
noy others in the congregation. They called attention to 
the danger of “ exaggerating the importance of minor ac- 
cessories.” ‘The man who puts into his creed questions 
of ceremony is guilty uf the sin of disproportion.”” And 
they especially reminded the clergy of the duty which they 
owe to their parishiuners ‘‘in villages and towns where 
there is but one congregation to which members of this 
Church must go.” Toey must not use a ritual which is un- 
he!pful to any considerable company of worshipers. 

The Letter paid chief heed, however, to irregularities 
and uncharitable proceedings connected with the Holy 
Communion. We rejoice, it said, in the greater frequency 
of its administration, but regret to see it made a substi- 
tute for all other worship. The use of the name ** Mass” 
to denote that sacrament is to be condemned, not as harm- 
ful in itself, but as involving ‘‘the surrender of a manly 
independence of a Church rooted in the primitive soil of 
Christianity to a Church which has no claim up)n the al- 
legiance of the Eaglish speaking race.’’ The introduction 
of ‘‘solitary masses,’ the adoption of an unauthorized 
office of holy communion and the reservation of the ele- 
ments for adoration were forbidden. 

Thus the Letter declared it to be against the law and 
the spirit of the Eviscopal Church that the Lord’s Supper 
should be so celebrated as to discourage commuuicants 
from receiving. The two idaas of offering and of commun- 
ion are inextricably united both in the service and in the 
intention of the Church. And the setting of a divorce 
between them is a breaking of that vow of ordination in 
which the minister promises to administer the sacraments 
**as this Church hath received the same.”’ 

The desire that the communion should be received fast- 
ing, which underlies this practice, was acknowledged to 
be in accord with ‘‘an ancient and prevalent custom in the 
Church; but the claim that it is a regulation of the 
Church,” was declared to be “ unwarranted and indefin- 
able.” 

The reservation of the bread and wine afcer consecration 
‘for a service of benediction or for purposes of aloration,”’ 
was stoutly set forth as contrary bothto good churchman- 
ship and to good Christianity. ‘‘ More earnestly do we ap- 
pealto theclergy to consider the wrong of such disobedience 
alike to the letter and the spirit of our ecclesiastical law.” 

Finally, the Letter pointed out the scandal and the hin- 
drance of divided teachingsand divergent ritual. Reunion 
will come about not by making ourselves as like as we can 
to either our Roman or our Protestant brethren, but by 
standing in the old paths, keeping our own individuality, 
and doing our own apposite duty. 

Thus, commending the Church to Him from whom all 
holy desires and all good works proceed, this strong and 
distinct yet gentle and fraternal letter ended. 

It is needed, and will do good. The Pastoral of Doctrine 
of 1895 has already done much to bring to a better and 
wiser mind men who were talking in loose, erroneous and 
foolish fashion. The Pastoral of Ritual of 1895 will perform 
asimilar good service among adventurous spirits of another 
sort whose eccentric services and unwise imitations of for- 
eign ways have brought the Church into discredit with 
those who are without. 

So the Convention sang 7’¢ Deum, and the Bishop of Min- 
nesota dismissed them with the benediction of the peace of 
God. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—_ 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 
EpiTorR OF “*THE EVASGELICAL M&sSENGER.” 








THE General Conference of 1895, which clo:ed October 
18th, devoted itself largely to legislation adapted to the re- 
constructive period through which the Church is now pass- 
ing. Its immediate predecessor devoted its attention 
largely to the the things of the past, as it was compelled to 
do by the exigencies uf the moment. The Conference just 
closed devoted its attention to the future. Its plans are 
adapted to the expanding interests and enterprises of the 
years to come. Once more the Evangelical Association 
showed her vitality ; once more her admirable polity ex- 
hibited its conservative elasticity and adaptability to the 
changing conditions of the times. A spirit of hopefulness 
and courage was manifest, as will be seen by this passage 
from the report of the Committee on the State of the 
Church, which was unanimously adopted: 

“There has been a marked quickening, in many places, in 
spiritual life among our people. Aspirations after holiness of 
heart and life have been intensified, and are generally manifest. 
The importance of sound conversion, spiritual worship and 
purity of heart and life, has been more generally recognized and 
felt. Preachers and people have united in earnest effort to foster 
a bealthful, spiritual life,and have taken a lively interest in the 
enterprises of the Church. . . . 

“In our opinion the present outlook of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion is a bright and hopefulone. With the present quadrennium 
aneweraopens. Newopportunities are presented, new fields of 
usefulness are opened. The Church. we believe, is in a position 
to do more and better work forthe Lord than ever before. Our 
organization is being perfected and is well adaptet to the needs 
of the times. Our Church has been purified and delivered from 
discordant elements which were out of sympathy with her pur- 
poses and aims. Peace and harmony have been restored in 
nearly all parts of the Church.”’ 

Every effort was made to secure a peaceful progress and 
to inspire harmonious aggressiveness. The proposition to 
insert an anti-secret society question into the list of ques- 
tions to candidates for the ministry was promptly rejected. 
This is not the first time that it was proposed to insert 
an anti-secresy test into our organic law, but these at- 
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tempts have always failed. Our Church is an anti-secret 
society Church in sentiment and practice. But the experi- 
ence of other Churches, which have incorporated such anti- 
secresy laws into their Discipline, has tanght ug a valuable 
lesson. So soon as such a question is incorporated into 
organic law, it becomes a bone of contention, a cause for 
friction, and may result in untold trouble, even to the 
extent of schism. 

The question of Lay Representation received a large 
share of attention. As I stated in a former letter, the 
Commission presented a comprehensive plan for embracing 
lay representation both in the Annual.and General Con- 
ferences, Hitherto the laymen have been admitted only to 
the Quarterly Conferences. But the General Conference 
rejected the plan altogether, and adopted a compromise 
pian providing for lay representation only in the General 
Conference. on the basis of one for every 4.500 memhers. 
Whether the plan will receive the necessary two thirds 
majority of the members of the Annual Conferences is by 
some considered doubtful. It was proposed by some to 
submit the question to a vote of the laity, but as there is 
no provision in our Discipline for such a course or process 
of lawmaking. it was not pressed. Some desired repre- 
sentation first in the Annual Conferences, which are inter 
mediary between the Quarterly and the General Confer- 
ence. Bnt others seemed to fear that great evils would 
result. Finally the plan for lay representation in the 
General Conference was adonted. 

For a long time the need of a thorongh revision of the 
language of our Discipline has been strongly felt, especially 
as there are many discrepancies hetween the English and 
German editions. owing to inacenrate translations. In 
some cases the German version is the original, while in 
others the English is original. For instance, the Articles 
of Faith. the Chanter on Christian Perfection, and the Rit- 
ual are English, and the translation into Germanis not sate 
isfactorv. Rut the General Conference of 1839 adopted a 
Restrictive Rule prohibiting the General Conference from 
changing the Articles of Faith. Tt isnow agreed. however, 
that the Fnglish shall remain intact. as the original stand- 
ard, and that the German shall be brought into harmony, 
therewith. This can he dove without violating the Re- 
strictive Ru'e. A commission was appointed to do this 
important work, whose revision shall be submitted to the 
next General Conference. 

The General Conference took strong grounds on the great 
moral issues of the day. The growing evil of frequent di- 
verce proceedings. which was so strongly rebuked by the 
Bishops in their message, was thus pronounced upon: 

“WhHeEREAS, The Board of Bishops, in the Episcopal Message 
have called attention to this growing evil, and recommended an 
expression from this body in unmistakable language; therefore 
be'it. 

“ Resolved (1), That with aggrieved hearts we observe that in 
some States the divorce laws are such that for unscriptural and 
often trivial grounds divorces are granted, and thus the sacred 
ties that bind hushand and wife are ruthlessly severed, reflect- 
ing upon the divine institution, and involving untold unhappi- 
ness to thousands of homes. 

*(2) That we maintain that divorce for any other than the bib- 
lical grounds—that of adultery—is unlawful. and against which 
we protest in the name of God and the social and domestic wel- 
fare of the future generations. 

(3) That onr Government, founded on principles of justice and 
good-will] to all, cannot afford to trifle with the law of God and 
the dearest interests of the race without untold injury to the 
nation as we!l as the home. 

“(4) That we regard the marriage of divorced persons with 

favor, as a violation of the letter and spirit of God’s law; that 
in our practice and teaching as ministers we will be true to this 
historic position of our Church. 

*(5) That we recommend the harmonizing of the divorce laws 
of the different States on a sound moral basis. 

6) That we favor the utmost care and integrity on the part 
of civil courts in their relation to this sacred and all-important 
subject. 

(2) We further declare that it is a transgression, both for 
preachers and members of our Church, to unite in matrimony 
with a divorced person, except in the case referred to by Christ 
in Matt. 5: 32. and that such transgressors shall be dealt with ac- 
cording to our Discipline,as in the case of sins which exclude 
from the kingdom of grace and glory. 

** (8) In view of the great evilresulting from the present abom- 
inable divorce laws, ina number of our States, be it 

* Resolved, That the Board of Bishops be appointed with au- 
thority to petition the Congress of these United States, in the 
name of this General Conference, and the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, to enact uniform marriage and divorce laws, based on the 
moral law and explicit teachings of Christ regarding this mat- 
ter.” 

Vigorous resolutions were adopted on the observance of 
the Sabbath. and against the liquor traffic. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

Bishops: John J. Esher, Thomas Bowman, Sylvester 
C. Dreyfogel, William Horn. 

Book Agents: C. A. Thomas and H. Mattill. 

Editor: The Christliche Botschafler, G. Heinmiller. 

Editor: The Evangelical Messenger, 8. P. Spreng. 

Editor: German Sunday-scbhool Literature, C. F. Zim- 
merman 

Editer: English Sunday-school Literature, J. C. Horn- 
berger. 

Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society, T. C. 
Meckel. 

CUBVELAND, O. 


THE UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 





THE sixteenth Annual Conference of the Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches opened at Washington, Octo- 
ber 22d, with about 2,000 delegates in attendance, a large 
proportion of them being ladies. Dr. Robert Collyer was 
prevented from attending by sickness, and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale by the recent death of his son and the illness 
of his wife. In the absence of the President, Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, pre- 
sided. The opening address, by the Rev. George Batchelor, 
surveyed the history of the organization which thirty 
years ago Was a private corporation. He enumerated the 
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three sources of supply as the unsectarian Divinity School 
at Harvard, the Unitarian Theological School at Meadville, 
andthe ministry of other denominations. Referring to 
this last he said that the change in other Churches takes 
effect with the ministry before it does with the laity, and 
the result is an increasing demand for admission to work 
under Unitarian auspices. With regard to the Universal- 
ists he held that the differences between the two bodies 
must probably continue to exist for generations to come, 
and declared that. Unitarians are not agnostics, but be- 
lievers in the doctrine that righteousness is salvation, and 
that all the law is summed up in love to God and love to 
man. Addresses were given by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of 
Boston. and the Rev. Brooke Herford, delegate from Eng- 
land. The evening of the first day was occupied with ad- 
dresses on “Our Young People” bv a number of persons, 
including President Hall, of Clark University, Worcester : 
the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Indiana; the Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
of Buffalo, and others. 

On the second day there was an address on the subject of 
miracles hy the venerable Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
ninety-three vears of age. and the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard University. He declared that miracles are but 
violations of natural laws, ont of harmony with all known 
or probable truths and believed in by no one of education. In 
the evening an address was given bv the Rev. Charles C. 
Everett, dean of Harvard Theological School, on the defini- 
tion adopted by the last National Conference. He affirmed 
that Unitarians who accept part or all of the New Testa- 
ment stories of the miraculous see in them mavifestations 
of higher laws instead of a breaking through of all Jaws. 
Unitarians like to speak of God as the Father revealing 
himself in the order of beanty of the universe and believe 
that in the future life there will open to every soul the 
highest possibilities for which it is fitted. 

Among other tonics that were discussed was that of 
Christian unity. Carrol} D. Wright reported a revision of 
the resolutions previously proposed in the form of the fol- 
lowing, which were finally adopted : 

* Resolved, That this Church accepts the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching. that practical religion 
is sommed up in love to God and love to man; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us 
in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our prac- 
tice. 

* Resolved, That the National Council give the above declara- 
tion the widest possible publicity, as a sufficient basis not only 
for ‘Christian unity,’ but also for the religious unity of the 
world.” 

On the topic of temperance there was considerable dis- 
cussion. participated in by the Rev. C, R. Eliot, of Boston, 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, and others. Resolutions were 
adopted emphasizing the need of the purification of poli- 
tics, especially those of municipalities, and expressing a 
profound sense of the evils resulting from the liquor traffic 
as not onlv involving needless expenditure of money and 
the impairment of mental and physical energy, but as 
offering the chief obstruction to the triumph of morality 
and religion, and being a reproach to enlightened people 
and to Christian civilization. A resolution was adopted 
expressing deep sympathy for the suffering people of Ar- 
menia, protesting against the outrages committed under 
Turkish misrule, and calling upon the Powers of Europe, 
and especially the English Government, to secure govern- 
mental reform, the better administration of justice, and 
the enjoyment of perfect liherty of conscience. 

Among the speakers on the closing day were the Rev. 
Howard W. Brown, of Boston, on the Holy Ghost, whom 
he defined as God made manifest in the mind and soul of 
man ; the Rev. W. H. Pulsford, of Waltham, Mass., on the 
Atonement, claiming that the Unitarian idea of ‘a 
ministry of reconciliation”? was far better than the usual 
mechanical theory ; the Rev. Mary A. Safford, of lowa, on 
the “ Doctrine of Forgiveness” as not setting aside the law 
of consequences, but making us feel that despite sin God 
loves us s’ill ; and the Rev. William C. Gannett, of Roches- 
ter, on the Incarnation, holding that God had appeared to 
man in many lands and many forms, as in the Krishna 
and Buddha; in the Christian incarnation the Greek and 
Hebrew streams met, resulting in the best religion, which 
had proved its worth by its spread and usefulness. The 
Hon. George F. Hoar was re-elected President, and the Hon 
Carroll D. Wright, the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, and 
others, Vice Presidents. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation was held last week with the First Congregational 
Church of Detroit, Mich. The Annual Report showed the 
current receipts to have been $307,547, and the expenditures 
$337,334, which increases the debt to $96,148. Besides this, 
the Daniel Hand Fund and other endowment funds raised 
the total of receipts and expenditures about fifty thousand 
dollars. The annual expenditures have been reduced to 
about $50,000 less than three years ago. The schools in the 
South number 74, with 405 instructors and 11,981 pupils. 
Of these 6 are chartered institutions, 39 normaland graded 
schools, and 29 common schools. Tillotson College, Austin, 
Tex., has made marked progress during the year. At 
Straight University, New Orleans, notwithstanding the 
hard times, the attendance in the higher grades has been 
larger than ever before. Fisk University, Nashville, cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary this year, and has had over 
thirty thousand pupils. Tougaloo University, in Missis- 
sippi, and Talladega College, Ala., report excellent work. 
The theological schools are at Straight Univer- 
sity, Tougaloo University, Talladega College, Fisk 
University, and Howard University at Washington. 








The normal school at Orange Park calls for special notice. 
It has been made an object of a determined attack by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction,-who has in- 
fluenced the enactment of laws which make it a criminal 
offense not only to allow a white student in the same 
school, but also fora white teacher to be boarded under 
the same roof with colored pupils. 


This law is so vicious 
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in intent and so significant in its purpose that, after legal 
opinions of eminent counsel, the Committee has found no 
other way but to test its validity ; not in a spirit of diso- 
bedience to law, but with a determination to have the de- 
liverance of the highest possible authority upon a law 
which is considered unchristian. 

The following industries are taught in the schools: Shoe- 
making, carpentry, printing, tinning, cabinetmaking, 
wagonmaking, blacksmithing, sewing, cutting, nursing, 
etc,, etc. The first industrial training departments in the 
schools among the Negroes were begun by the Association 
in its schools, and in all of the institutions the prepara- 
tions for practical life are considered as a part of Christi- 
anity. There are 17 mountain white schools, with an en- 
rollment of 2,084 pupils, tho the hard times have compelled 
the closing of threeschools. There are 212 churches under 
the care of the Association, with 10,476 members, of which 
47 are new ehurches with 1,000 members. The Association 
reports 80 missionaries and teachers among the Indians, 
with 21 schools, 578 pupils, 14 churches and 905 communti- 
cants. TheChinese mission has been very successful, and 
a new mission has been started for the Chinese in Salt Lake 
City. 

The meeting was attended by a large number of friends 
of the Association, chiefly from the Middle West. Valu- 
able papers were read by Secretaries Beard, Woodbury 
and Ryder, and addresses were made by workers in the 
field and pastors. Strong resolutions were passed con- 
demning the late hostile legislation in Florida, and the 
officers were directed to test its constitutionality. The 
withdrawal of the senior Secretary, Dr. Strieby, was 
announced ; he will, however, continue in service, ata re- 
duced salary, as adviser and editor. Assistant Secretary 
Ryder was made full Secretary. President Gates, of 
Awherst College, presided : the sermon was by Dr. Ward, 
of THE INDEPENDENT; and among the speakers may be 
mentioned President Angell, Dr. Gladden, General How- 
ard, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. Josiah Strong, Professor 
Spence, of Atlanta, and President Ballantine, of Oberlin. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Baptists of this State are bound to understand 
the new ecclesiastical law. A few weeks ago The Exam- 
iner gave a full paper in regard to it, and again it has 
several columns of inquiries and answers in regard to the 
meaning of specific portions of the law. 








.... The Pope has given instruction to Mgr. Satolli to in- 
form the Roman Catholics of this country that they are 
not to take part in religious congresses; that, while these 
various promiscuous conventions have been tolerated, it is 
his judgment on the whole that they should hold their con- 
ventions separate, while admitting any, even those outside 
of the Catholic Church. 


....The thirteenth Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Women's and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions will be held in Brooklyn, November 7th-1l4th. Dele- 
gates will be present from all over the country, and among 
the topics for discussion will be how to win young women 
to Christ, how to protect them and increase their wage- 
earning powers, together with other forms of Christian 
and philanthropic work. 


....-The week commencing November 10th is to be a spe- 
cial missionary week inthis section. In this city Presby- 
terians are planning for a grand rally. On Sunday pastors 
of the churches are expected to preach on foreign missions ; 
on Wednesday evening the weekly meetings are to be de- 
voted to missions ; on Thursday there are to be district 
meetings, different churches in each section of the city 
uniting in union meetings, and on Friday evening there 
is tobe a mass meeting in Carnegie Music Hall, with ad- 
dresses by President F. E. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and the Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State. The same week in Montclair the Methodists are 
planning a conference extending from the 10th to the 17th, 
including sermons, meetings of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, a Missionaries’ day, a Pas- 
tors’ day, a Sunday-school day and a Young Peoples’ day. 


....-The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
held its autumnal assembly at Brighton. The sermon 
was preached by Prof. George A. Smith, of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, on the relation of hope to char- 
acter, and the opening address bv the chairman, the Rev. 
Urijah R. Thomas, was on brotherhood. He claimed that 
catholicity is indigenous to true Congregationalism and 
that this characteristic must precede any possibility of re- 
union, such as is talked about so much. He defined catho- 
licity as not Catholicism, and shows that the Congrega- 
tional Church tends to it by its absence of national appel- 
lation and non use of any authoritative written creed, its 
two key words being faith and fellowship. The topics of 
special meetings were total abstinence, church aid and 
home missions, sustentation, revision of the constitution 
with a view to giving more power to country districts as 
against the undue predominance of Loadon, Christian 
economics, modern Christology, etc. A pleasant incident 
was the introduction of three Bechuana chiefs, introduced 
by the Rev. W. Wardlaw, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, the leader being King Khama, whose appearance in 
England has aroused much interest. 


....Arrangements and plans have been completed for 
the new Presbyterian building to be put up by the Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-School Work in Philadelphia, 
It will stand on the northwest corner of Juniper and Wal- 
nut Streets, running back toSansom. It will be ten stories 
high and have a frontage on Walnut Street of 25 feet anda 
depth of 225 feet. It is expected to cost $525,000 and will be, 
probably, the most completely fitted building for its pur- 
pose in the world. The first floor is to contain a store, gen- 
eral business department, periodical department and a 
room for a trust company or bank; on the second floor 
there will be an auditorium with seating capacity for 1,200 
people, rooms for the committees on Church Extension, 
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Propert¥, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Library, etc. 
On the third floor are the secretaries’ rooms, Sabbath- 
School Missionary Department, Board room and rooms 
for the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly and for the 
Editorial and Publication Departments. On the fourth 
floor will be the Boards of Education, Ministerial Relief 
and the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society. The 
tenth floor will contain a banquet hall, reception rooms 
and the quarters of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, the other floors being given up to offices. 


...The twenty-second annual convention of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, which was held in 
Baltimore, closing October 23d,is described as one of the 
most successful ever held. There was a lurge attendance 
of delegates from all parts of the country, and Music Hall 
was crowded to overflowing. As usual, the interest cen- 
tered about Miss Willard’s address, as president of the 
society. After summing up the work already achieved she 
recommended a platform for consideration through the 
meeting. The different points were direct legislation ; 
national or State ownership of industries which become 
a monopoly in the hands of a few; election of national 
presidents, vice presidents and senators by direct vote ; 
equal suffrage without distinction of sex; no land ten- 
ures without use and occupancy; prohibition of the 
liquor traffic for beverage purposes and governmental con- 
trol of itssale for other uses; all money—paper, gold and 
silver—to be issued by the National Government only, and 
made legal tender for all payments, and in amount ade- 
quate to the demands of business, and the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at theratio of sixteen to one. 
The discussion on these different planks came up later in 
the meeting and was quite exhaustive. There was a large 
number of amendments, but the resolutions, as finally 
adopted, were substantially as outlined at the beginning. 
The closing of the gates of the Atlanta Exposition on Sun- 
day was heartily approved, as was also the advance made in 
the useof unfermented wine at the sacrament. Support 
was pledged to the colored workers in their efforts to raise 
a higher standard of purity for home and nation, and 
lynching, applied to any person, white or black, was 
strongly condemned. There was quite a discussion as to 
inviting Catholic and Hebrew women to send fraternal 
delegates to the annual convention and to establish 
branches of the White Ribbon Society within their own 
borders; but after a rousing speech by Miss Willard in 
recognition of the sympathy expressed and the courtesy 
extended everywhere by them in the good work, the resc- 
Intion was most cordially adopted. There were reports of 
every branch of work in which the society is interested— 
work in the penal and reformatory institutions, in the res- 
cue missions, and in efforts to spread the use of a pure lit- 
erature and to check the use of evil books. One afternoon 
was largely given up to missionary addresses. There were 
representatives from South Africa, Syria and Armenia. 
For the seventh consecutive time Miss Willard was elected 
president by a practically unanimous vote. 








Missions. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S CEN- 
TENARY “CONVENTION.” 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 








IN celebration of the hundredth anniversary of ‘‘ Found- 
ers’ Week,” in connection with the inauguration of the 
historic London Society, a great convention of a week’s 
duration was opened on September 21st, at the City Tem- 
ple, London, with a thanksgiving meeting of young peo- 
ple. The directors of the Society recognize that the future 
of the missionary enterprise—an enterprise rendered for- 
ever memorable by the names of Williams, Moffat, Living- 
stone and Murrison—mainly rests on the shoulders of the 
rising generation. It may be recapitulated that it was on 
Monday, September 21st, 1795, a considerable gathering of 
ministers of religion, comprising representatives of the 
Independents, Presbyterians and the Church of England, 
met in the Castle and Falcon Inn, E.C., to attempt the 
formation of some systematic foreign mission work on 
the lines which the heroic Carey had sketched three years 
before. Very fittingly the sons of the fathers are com- 
memorating that accomplished event by narrating the 
marvelous story of the Society’s origin, growth and devel- 
opment, and, if possible, to stir up yet further the spirit 
of missions in the English Free Churches. 

The sowing done has a record worth knowing. It ap- 
pears that the famous original ‘‘ Founders’ Week”’ 
brought in a solitary £1,000, and £1,000 more in promises 
for strengthening the crusade of a society established on a 
basis so catholic and broad. Its first epoch-marking mis- 
sion, it may be remembered, was commenced among the 
South Sea Islands. At the end of its initiatory year asum 
of £11,000 only represented the aggregate income. Now, 
at the finish of its hundredth year, the sum has reached 
over £180,000, with brightening prospects. It should be 
noticed, however, that this includes the yield of the special 
centenary fund and £30,000, the gift of the natives at the 
different mission stations. In one hundred sears the Soci- 
ety in its lifetime bas raised and expended no less a sum 
than £5,618,123, to which amouot has to be added the extra 
sum of £981,752, contributed “locally,” that is, on the 
mission field itself. It has sent into mission lands over 
one thousand European missionaries, besides the large 
company of Christian women, not reckoned in the statis- 
tics, who have accompanied their husbands, and have shared 
their labors, privations, dangers and sorrows. In contrast 
to the thirty missionaries whom the founders earnestly 
hoped to be #!'e to maintain, there are on its staff to-day 
196 male and 65 female missionaries (not including valua- 
ble workers to be counted among the wives of the first 
named). Seventeen of its agents are qualified medical mis- 
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sionaries. A resolution to send 100 new missionaries is 
meeting with a degree of encouragement which augurs 
that the men and the means will be found at an early date. 
The Society has a noble roll of 1,476 native ordained pastors 
and evangelists, and over 12,000 other native helpers. 

Asa result of its toil and outlay, the Society has 94,192 
persons gathered from among heathen peoples into church 
membership, and some 404,795 native adberents, who are 
regarded as Christians by their heathen neighbors, 
because, as the children of converts or as adults, 
they are under Christian instruction. It has 1,891 
schools and 125,984 scholars, of whom, in the East- 
ern mission, four-fifths are the children of the hea- 
then, who are being educated in the mission schools. To 
the 95,000 converts now rejoicing in the fellowship of Christ 
on earth may be added “an equal number who have already 
passed into the life eternal.’’ To the Society’s credit must 
be placed ten hospitals, in which, during 1893, upward of 
98,992 patients received treatment. To the utmost of its 
capacity the Society had followed each step in the opening 
of China; the claims of India, before and after the mutiny; 
the enthusiasm awakened by Livingstone’s discoveries in 
Central Africa; the re-establishment of the missions in 
Madagascar, subsequent to the dark period of persecution; 
the beginning of the mission era in New Guinea; the 
chivalrous endeavor in Central Africa, and the develop- 
ment of the native States in the South African continent. 
If it should be hinted that the centenary convention of the 
London Society does not exhibit a specially remarkable 
extent of returns in the making of Christians, it has 
shown unquestionably that, at all events, Christians have 
carried far and wide the blessings of Christendom ; or, to 
use the reply of Sydney Smith, made many years ago to 
one who was complaining of the inefficiency of missions: 
“Tho all was not done that was projected, or even 
boasted of, yet that much good resulted, and that wher- 
ever Christianity was taught it brought with it the addi- 
tional good of civilization in its train.” 

In proof of the deep interest evinced in celebrating the 
wonderful work wrought by the London Missionary So- 
ciety during its century’s history, there were more than 
1,000 delegates present at the Convention’s meetings repre- 
senting twenty other missionary societies or denomina- 
tions, of the Free churches hailing from the United 
States, the British Colonies, the European Continent, 
and all parts of the United Kingdom. To these 
friends and fellow workers a hearty reception was 
accorded in the Memorial Hall, London, followed by a 
public thanksgiving meeting in the City Temple, crowded 
to excess by supporters and delegates. The most interest- 
ing personages attending were King Khama and his 
attendant chiefs Iebele and Bathoen, all of them closely 
connected with the Society’s missions, while one was a 
pupil of the illustrious Livingstone. These welcome guests 
represented three of the most important trives of the 
Bechuana Protectorate. When the honored secretary, 
the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, of the Society, had in- 
troduced the missionary representatives, he observed that 
two of the African chiefs had built a couple of the most 
handsome churches of their kind to be found in South 
Africa. King Khama delivered (through Mr. Willoughby, 
his interpreter) two addresses, which were listened to with 
breathless interest, in the course of which he thanked the 
missionaries for all the blessings that they had brought to 
his land, and trusted that they might labor together in 
spreading the tidings of the Gospel and in making war 
upon their common enemy, strong drink. 

At the Convention the Society’s agents on furlough had 
an active part, including such typical missionary heroes as 
Dr. Muirhead, of China, and the Rev. James Chalmers, of 
New Guinea, who, in common with their brethren, have 
witnessed to: 

i the Faith-sown seeds 
Which ripen in the soil of love 
To high, heroic deeds.” 

To the program of the week’s public meetings, confer- 
ences, discussions, addresses, etc., prominent, of course, be- 
ing the claims and condition of China and Madagascar, 
the visitors, home and foreign, have helpfully contributed 
in order to show more wondrously that ‘‘God’s center is 
everywhere, his circumference is nowhere,”’ in making the 
uttermost parts of the earth his possession. 

DaRWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 








Biblical Research. 


IN his Bibelstudien (1895), Pastor Lic. Deismann collects 
from papyri and inscriptions a lot of interesting data, 
dealing with the history of the language, literature and 
religion of Hellenistic Judaism and primitive Christian- 
ity. In connection with the accepted pronunciation Jahve 
of the traditional Jehuvah, he shows that on papyri the 
tetragrammation is pronounced Iaove js found, as this is 
the case in Clemens Alexandrinus, while Epipbanius and 
Theodoret wrote Iafe. Then, too, he contradicts the cur- 
rent view that there was a specific biblical Greek, or Jew- 
ish Greek, used in the LXX, the Apocrypha and the New 
Testament. The Septuagint Greek he regards as an adap- 
tation from Greek, current in Egypt and modified by 
Egyptian mode of expressing thought. In confirmation he 
cites papyri and inscriptions, and illustrates in connection 
with New Testament technical terms. Thus, 4y477 is 
found already in a letter to Ptolemy, written on papyrus. 
Of considerable interest are his remarks on ‘Aaorjpiov and 
the interpretation as ‘‘atonement gift.’’ In regard to 
present details, he shows that the Heliodorus (2 Macc. 3), is 
mentioned in two Delian inscriptions ; Barnabas he regards 
as a combination of Bar and the name of the divinity 
Nebo; the civrpogoc of Acts 13:1, isone who has been reared 
or educated as an associate ; the Saul who is also Paul of 
Acts 13 : 9, signifies ‘‘ He who was also called Paul already 
before his arrival at Cyprus, having, according to common 
custom, a twofold name.”’ In a general discussion intro- 
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ductory to the Epistles, the writer discriminates sharply 
between “‘ letter” and “ epistle,” the former being a writing 
of a personal and more private character, the latter adocu 
ment of an official kind intended for publication. This dis- 
tinction is made largely on the basis of ‘*‘ letters” of a genu- 
ine character as found in the papyri, of which some speci- 
mens are given. The results he applies to the New Testa- 
ment. The ‘real’ letters of Paul are Philemon, Romans 
16, Philippians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans. 
On the other hand, “ Epistles” of the New Testament are 
found in Hebrews, then especially in the Catholic Epistles, 
Jamesand 1 Peter being the best specimens. Gal. 6: 11,is 
interpreted as ‘‘ good-natured, playful irony” on the partof 
the Apostle. Interesting detailed discussion of scriptural 
subjects are found in abundance in these ‘‘ Scudies.”’ 


....In these days when the historical method of research 
has revolutionized biblical research, and when the science 
of comparative religion is appealed to for the purpose of 
doing handmaid service to the interpretation of the oracles 
of God, it is almost literally true that every nook and 
corner of the world is ransacked for material illustrative 
of biblical teachings. One of the curiosities in this line 
is a collection of explanations on Old Testament passages 
collected by Professor Budde, of Bonn, from the writings 
of the Siberian traveler, W. Radloff, especially his work 
entitled ‘*‘ Aus Siberien.”” In the customs, laws, organiza- 
tion and life, especially of the Tartars, the Kalmucks and 
the Kirghis, there is a noteworthy similarity to religious 
and social pecularities of the Israelites, as depicted in the 
Old Testament, especially the earliest period. Professor 
Budde’s article is foundin the Zeitschrift of the German 
Palestine Society, Vol i8, No. 2. 








Che Sunday-Schosi. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 10TH. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING,—1 SAMUEL 10: 17-27. 

GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice.’—PSALM 97: 1. 

NoteEs.—* Mizpah.”—A city in Benjamin, near the 
southern frontier, and so close to the Philistine border. 
This was the whole scene of Samuel’s activity, at Bethel, 
Gilgal and Mizpah, places only ten or fifteen miles apart. 
He was thus rather of a local judge, but was in the most 
important part of the country, that which had to do the 
cbief fighting in self defense. ‘Ye have this day re- 
jected your God.” In 9: 16 Jehovah tells Samuel that 
he has chosen Saul to deliver the people from the Pbilis- 
tines, while here it is the people that choose him as an act 
of rebellion against Jehovah. The contradiction is very 
much the same as when we are told that God hardened 
Pharaohb’s heart, and also that Pharaoh hardened his own 
heart. It wasalso very natural that Samuel should have 
disliked to see his own power, and that of his sons, sup- 
planted ‘* By your tribes and by your thousands.’’ 
—Not that all were present, but only by their repre- 
sentatives. We know that even Saul was absent; and 
the presence of the tribes may have been by proxy, 
or even by their names in the lot. The ‘ thousands” 
were the sub-tribes, or divisions under separate sheiks. 
“Samuel brouyht all the tribes of Israel near.’’— 
Perhaps their names written on the lots. ‘* He could 
not be found.’’—Saul had anticipated the selection, as he 
had been so told by Samuel, and he dreaded the appoint- 
ment, and was naturally modest. ** Tg there yet a man 
to come hither ?””—Better, ‘“‘Is the man yet come hither ?” 
——‘* He was higher.’’—Taller. ‘* Told the people the 
manner of the kingdom.”’—It was asort of a constitution, 





























which he wrote down and put in a safe place.———" 4 
book.”’—A roll of leather, perhaps, possibly a cake of 
clay. ‘“* Before the Lord.”—In the sanctuary, perhaps 








in the ark. ‘Saul went to his house.”—Not to escape 
the duties and responsibilities, for we are told that he took 
a body guard, ‘‘ the host whose hearts God had touched’’; 
but he made his own city the capital, and doubtless at- 
tended to the management of his farm when not at war. 
‘* Sons of Belial.’’—The base feilows. ‘** Brought 
him no present.’”’—The present need not have been a valu- 
able one, perhaps a sheep, or a very small bit of money, 
such as Saul had himself borrowed of his servant to give 
Samuel when he first saw him ; but some present would be 
sent by all representative people, as a sign that they ac- 
cepted him. 

Instruction.—We are struck by the fact that in this 
chapter Saul reproves the people for asking a king, while 
in the previous chapter the Lord himself speaks of the ap- 
pointment of a king as a necessary and wise change. The 
two views are not inconsistent necessarily. God has to 
provide for the free action of even mistaken and wicked 
‘men ; he does not interfere with their freedom of choice. 

A compact, united country is better than a country that 
is all broken up into independent and often warring tribes. 
Under human wisdom it was better to have one king, just 
as it is better for us to have one President and not a dozen. 
If our country was broken up like Central America, we 
could not be prosperous. 

The best sort of Government is one in which all the peo 
ple are God-fearing, aud rule themselves. That was the 
original theory ; but it does not work except in a model 
community, where education and religion are free and 
general. A country whichis not ready for a republic has 
to be satisfied with a monarchy. 

Samuel put it very strongly when he said that the peo- 
plehad rejected God. They would, doubtless, have denied 
that they meant to reject God. It is not the Government 
tbat makes religion. 

Saul had some splendid advantages as a king. He had 
the appearance of aking. He was like a giant in stature, 
finely formed, and this has immense influence with a rude 
people who want a strong man to lead them in war. Then 
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he was modest. and shrank from the responsibility. He 
did not seek the crown, and yet was able and willing to 
take the responsibility of it. 

We are particalarly struck by the fact that Samuel is 
said to have prepared a sort of written constitution for the 
kingdom. He told the manner of it, wrote it out in a book, 
and putit for reference ina safe place. Thatis a remark- 
able anticipation of what we do now in a constitutional 
monarchy or republe, 

San! awaited his opportunity and did not immediately 
try to punish those who rejected him. This showed patri- 
otism. He would not, in the presence of the Philistines, 
start a civil war. 

Saul seemed the ideal king ; but appearances are deceit- 
ful. He turned out to be half insane. The ideal king was 
David. We must consider other things besides a beantiful 
face or a fine figure. Intelligence and character are first. 

It is well to keep silence when one is abused, and notan- 
swer back. It takes two to make aquarrel. Jesus says 
that the meek shall inherit theearth. If Saul had gone to 
fighting those sons of Belial he could never have been the 
successful soldier he was against the Philistines. 








Ministerial Begister. 


BAPTIST. 
BURROUGHS. J. 0., Portland, Ore.. called to Baltimore, Md. 
CABEEN., J. W., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 
CLARKE. M. C., Pleasantville, accepts call to Mt. Pleasant, Ind. 
FULLER, W. H., Maplewood, Mo.. resigns. 


oad WAYLAND, Minneapolis, Minn., called to Philadelphia, 
enn. 


HUGHES, D. C., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 
copes. E. M., Plantsville,Conn., accepts call to Chesterfield, 
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POTTS, Toomas S., Little Rock, called to Memphis, Ark. 

RICHARDS, D. E., Sharpsburg, Penn., resigns. 

SMITH, J. W., Calhoun, accep'sca'] to Statesboro, Ga. 

TATE, H. W., Fremont, Neb., called to West Superior, Wis. 

WILSON, C. A., Duquesne, Peun., re-igus. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARMITAGF, Duranp E., South Shore, called to Hetland and 
Badger, S. D. 

ATCHESON, W!LuiaM H., Wauponsie Grove, IIL. resigns. 

BALDWIN, Artuur James, ord. October 15th, Nora, Ill). 

BASKERVILLE, Mark, Sprague. Wash., resigns. 

BLEASE, WILLIAM H., Ashtabula, O., resigns. 

BROWN, Victor F., Waverly, accepts call to Strawberry Point, 

a. 

BUSHEIA. Jonas, Port Angeles, Wash., accepts call to Victo- 
Tia, Bb. . 

CHAPIN, CHARLES H., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Tiverton, R. I. 

CONLEY, Henry W., Ellsworth Falls, Me., resigns. 

DELONG, Davin D., Arkansas City, Kan., resigns. 

ELDER, Huan, Salem, Mass., called to Ossipee, N. Y. 

FERRIN, ALLAN C., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

Ciae, souee R., Orferd, N. H., accepts call to Harpersfield, 
ave . 


eagnn ER, NATHAN E., Silver Creek, acceptscall to Arborville, 
Neb. 


GRANT, FREDERICK L., ord. October 17th, Northfield, Conn. 


GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, Moody Institute, Chicago, Il, accepts 
callto Belgrade, Minn. 


mARSen sre, WILLIAM, Chicago, accepts call to Crescent 
ity, Lil. 


HARRIS, LEONARD W.., Colebrook. N. H., resigns. 
JOHNSON, HiRAM E., East Providence, R. I., resigns. 
KERSHAW, WILLIAM H., Rockaway Keach, N. Y., resigns. 


KING, W. D.. Moody Institute, Chicago. Ill, accepts call to 
Moor'and, Ia. 


MARKHAY, RevuBEN F., Portis, called to Almena. Kan. 
MARTIN, C. Vicror, San Juan, accepts call to Haywards, Cal. 
mage. ARCHIBALD, Philadelphia, Penv., called to Keene, 


McINTIRE, Oscar G., Hopkinton, called to Orford, N. H. 
NELSON, Gustave W., Kalama, calied to Port Angeles, Wash. 
a WILLIAM T., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to Plano, 


saa. WILLIAM E., Warner, accepts call to Hinsdale, 
nore. ELIJAH HENRY, Andover Sem.,called to East Walpole, 
ass. 


STONE, A. T., Centralia, accepts call to Chicago, II. 
SWANSON, Isaac J. N., Odell, Il., called to Lima, O. 


i ~~ nena ALLEN J., Belpre, O., accepts call to Great Falls, 
Mont. 


LUTITERAN. 

DETWEILER, J. S., Omaha, Neb., called to Kansas City, Mo. 
ELSER, J. W., Edgewood, [a., accepts call to Annawan, Ill. 
HILL, J. J., inst. October 27th, Springfield, O. 
HUGHES, S. P., Lewisburg, Penn., called to Lutherville, Md. 
LENTZ, J. N., Ottawa, accepts call to Greenleaf, Kan. 
KROTEL, G. F., New York City, resigns. 
MEYERS, J. W., Homestead, accepts call to Jeanette, Penn. 
STEINHAGEN, E. F., Jersey Shore, Penn., resigns. 

. PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHEEK, F. G., Paris, Ky., accepts call to Ludlow, O. 
COOKE, W. H.. Wheeling, W. Va., died October 1th, aged 56. 
FERGUSON, W. M., Plymouth, O.. died October 18th. ag-d 76. 
GOODELL, H, M., Kissimmee, accepts call to Titusville, Fla. 
MALLMAN, JacosB, Newton, L. I., resigns. 
MASON, Epa@ar C., inst. October 9th, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


MILLIGAN, J. V., Portland, O1e.. accepts call to Buise City, 
Idaho. 


MOORE, S. M., Tyrone, Penn., died October 14th, aged 61. 
SS. J. W., Princeton Sem., accepts call to Greensburg, 
nd. 


RIXLER, C. E., inst. October 9th, Armstrong, Penn. 

SMITH, Scorr W., inst. October llth, Boone, Ia. 

WILSON, HuGa P., Jefferson, O. T., died October 13th. 

YOUNG, S. H., Cedar Falls, Ia., accepts call to Wooster, O. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DAVIS, Joan, Little Rock, Ark., accepts theological professor- 
ship at Tokio, Japau. 

EVANS, Joan, Young:' own, accepts call to Lewiston, N. Y. 


ain ~~ ond W., Carson City, Neb., accepts call to Ashta- 
ula, O. 


ROGERS, Lucian W., Providence, R. I., accepts call to Clinton, 
ass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BEARD, R. J., Cumb. Pres., Beverly, O., resigns. 
EATON. C. M., Cumb. Pres., Rector, Ark., died October 8th. 
McFADEN, F. T., South. Pres., Marion, accepts call to Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
NELSON, F. F., Univ., ord. October 25th, Deering, Me. 


WYCKOFF, DeWirr B., Dutch Ref., Ghent. N. Y., died re- 
cently. 
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The pronpt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivilent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivet. The interests of our reatera will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


COLERIDGE’S LETTERS AND NOTEBOOKS.* 


These two ample volumes of the Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge are, we assume, the outcome of the 
work on which Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge has been 
reported as being engaged since 1886, It is the first ap- 
proach to anything like a systematic publication of these 
letters, but more than half of those known to the editor 
still remain unpublished, while many others are known 
to exist, to which he could get no access. 

Many of thoce which are withheld would seem to have 
been withheld on grounds of prudence. At least we 
give this interpretation to the editor’s remark : 

‘*A complete edition of Coleridge’s Letters must await 
the ‘coming of the milder day,’ a renewed long-suffering 
on the part of his old enemy, the ‘literary public.’” 

All that Coleridge could suffer from the reckless use 
of his Letters befell his reputation very early, when 
many of a private and painful character were published. 
against the remonstrance of his literary executor. This 
must be remembered in reading the present volumes, 
which, judged by the ordinary standard and without 
considering the situation in which the editor was placed 
by earlier publications, would seem to hive gone quite 
far enough in the way of frank revelation. It is not, 
however, too much to say that the Letters, as a whole, 
will confirm that better impression of the poet which 
was presented at first in ‘‘Gillman’s Life,” and remained 
undisturbed until Ds Quincey’s heartless levity confused 
it. 

The most effectual reply to these cruel aspersions which 
remained to the poet’s family, was to publish his Letters, 
and th‘s, tho sixty-one years must be admitted to have 
been a patient waiting, they have never dropped their 
intention todo. The letters published in this volume 
were collected with this purpose in view, as a fuller and 
fairer revelation of the poet’s life and character. They 
have been arranged in chronological order to illustrate 
the story of his life rather than to embody his critical 
opinions or to trace the form ition of his philos>phical or 
theological convictions, Letters of a critical and liter- 
ary character have been freely inserted, but rather with 
the intention of making a generally interesting and read- 
able collection, than with an eye to the final presenta- 
tion of the enormous amount of material in the editor's 
hands. And they have neither been selected nor ar- 
ranged with any particular reference to the sbortcom- 
ings or transgressions of any of the previous collections, 

The number of Letters which, in one way and another, 
and in one volume and another,had been printed, was very 
considerable ; but they lay all abroad in the voluminous 
Coleridgean literature, and they were often repeated 
from one volume to another, generally in very un- 
satisfactory connections. Sometimes an extensive cor- 
respondence was not printed at all, but boxed away in 
libraries, or held in private hands, and always there was 
more or less uncertainty as to how many more were 
behind in the unknown reserve, 

We are by no means sure that the present editor has 
had access to all the existing letters. Indeed, we under- 
s‘and him to say that he has not, and we are advised 
that another collection which did not pass through his 
hands, tho he was aware of its existence and knew 
more or less of its character, is soon to be brought out 
independently, 

The number of letters which have never been published 
before, contained in the collection, is large. Of the two 
hundred and sixty printed in the two volumes only one 
hundred and four have been in the printer’s hands be- 
fore, and of many of them only a portion, sometimes 
only a few lines, have been previously printed. 

The correspondence, as presented, is arrapyed in 
chronological groups, beginning with the poet's ‘‘Stu- 
dent Life,” from 1785 to 1794, and followed in succession 
by the letters representing his *‘ Early Public Life,” 
‘* The Stowey Period,” his visit to Germany, the Lake 
Poet period and so on through the phases of his life. 
In the text one letter follows another without biographic 
or explanatory filling in. The footnotes are, however, 
considerable in extent and frequently important, espe- 
cially those which are intended to trace the development 
of the opium habit. 

Tn the letters of 1795 to 1800 there is little or no con- 
cealment on Coleridge’s part in his letters. He does not 
write of himself as confirmed in the habit, and not at all 
as using the drug from the motive of sensual indulgence 
and toxic excitement viciously attributed to him by De 
Quincey, but asa rational quietus to the monster pain 
which was driving him mad. Ina letter to his brother, 
cited by theedi:tor but not printedin full, he writes under 
the date of November 21st, 1791 : ‘‘ Opium never used to 
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have any disagreeable effects on me,” the plain implica- 
tion being that by this time this innocuous use had ceased 
and he was beginning to experience the baleful effects of 
the drug and perhaps to be alarmed bythem. Thecditor 
of the Letters believes that it was first admivistered to him 
as a lad in Christ’s Hospital when he was suffering from 
rheumatic fever. Twat this use was continued and with 
no guilty indulgence seems most probable. Indeed, the 
** Sonnet on Pair,” written in 1790, with its allusions to 
‘* frequent pangs” and ‘‘ seas of pain” indicates a condi- 
tion of things for which opium would have been a natural 
relief. 

Examples of this occur in his letter to Thelwall, Dec- 
ember 17th, 1793, in which he says: 

“A nervous affection, from my right temple to the ex- 
tremity of my right shoulder almost distracted me, and 
made the frequent use of laudanum absolutely necessary”’; 
and in this, written to Thomas Poole, November 5th, 1796 
(Vol. I, p. 173.) : 

‘*T was nearly frantic, and ran about the house naked, 
endeavoring by every means to excite sensatiuns ino differ- 
ent parts of my body, and so to weaken the enemy by creat- 
ing division. Jt continued from one in the morniog till 
half-past five, and lefc me pale aod fainting. It erme on 
fitfally, but not so violently, several times on Thursday, 
and began severer threats towards night: but I took be- 
tween sixty and seventy drops of laudanum, and sopped 
the Cerberus, ju-t as his mouth began to opea. Oa Friday 
it only niggled, as if the chief had departed from a con- 
quered place, and merely left asmall garrisoa behiad, or 
as if he bad evacuated the Corsici, an! a few straggling 
pains only remained. But this morning he returned in full 
force, and his name is Legion. Giant fiend of a hundred 
hands, with a shower of arrowy death-pangs he traus- 
pierced me, and then he became a wolf, and lay a gnawing 
at my bones! I am not mad, most uoble Festus, but ia 
sober sadvess I have suffered this day more bodily pain 
tban I had before a conception of, . I have a blister 
under my right ear, and [ take twentyj-five drops of 
laudaoum every five nours, the ease and spirits gained by 
which have enabled me to write you this flighty but not 
exaggerated account. With a gloomy wantouuess of 
imagination I had been coquetting with the bideons pos- 
sibles of disappointment. I drank fears like wormwood, 
yea, made myse/f druokeu with bitterness; for my ever- 
shaping acd distrustful mind still miogled yull-drops, till 
out of the cup of hope I almost poisoned my-elf with 
despair.”’ 

With such examples in view we must accept the in- 
terpretation plazed by the present editor on C dlerid ze’s 
personal statement, made in later life, that the opium 
habit dated with him from his second year at K-swick, 
or about 1801, as intended to refer to the secret, habit- 
ual, and overmastering use, which from that time 
weighed heavily on his conscience. Previous to that 
date he speaks openly of the habit as affording him his 
only relief from the rheumatic nevrilgia which was tor- 
menting him, and a3 having no other siznifi:anc>. 

The letters throw light on many personal episodes of 
his life, as, for examp!e, his army escapide, his quarrel 
with Southey, his relations to Ms3 Evans, to his wife 
and his family, and much more of his personal biogra- 
phy for which we have no room ia this notice, 

The really interesting features of the collection are 
many, and deserve more distinct recogaition than we 
have yet given them. In fact, we have found a very 
agreeable surprise waiting for us in these letters, They 
are rich in passages of great brilliancy, and the literary 
feast is spread in large variety. Sometimes th? reader is 
delighted with the amiable follies of a man of g2niusas he 
unrolls them in his letters, and gravely propounds them 
for the social regeneration of the world. Again he has 
before him the portrait of the poet at play, or in some 
brighter humor, as in the letier to John Thelwall (Vol. I, 
pp. 219, 220): 

“There are a number of very pretty young women in 
Stowey, all musical, and I arma an immense favorite ; for | 
pun, conundrumize, listen and dance. The last i: a recent 
acquirement. We are very happy, and my little Divid 
Hartley grows a sweet boy and has high health ; he laughs 
at us till he makes us weep for very fondness. You would 
smile to see my eye rolling up to the ceiling in a lyric fury, 
and on my koee a diaper piuned to warm. I send to and 
receive from Bristol everf week, and wi'l transcribe that 
part of your last letter and send it to R-ed. 

“T raise potatoes and all manner of vegetables, have an 
orchard, and shall raise corn with the spade, enough for 
my family. We have two pigs, and ducks and gee-e. A 
cow would not answer the keep; for we bave wnat milk 
we want from T. Poole.” 

These agricultural data allude to his cherished theory 
of life that the soil might be made, with two or three 
hours’ labor a day, to yield every citizen his living, with 
a good round surplus of leisure left over to philosophize 
or poetize inor exert any other function of exalted hu- 
manity. 

These were his Unitarian days. He had not yet seen 
Germany nor had his first introduction to Kant and the 
German philosophy, nor struck out into his character as 
the first and most profoundly suggestive of all the Eig- 
lish critics. Tae foregleams of his genius ia this caar- 
acter, asseen in the first volume, are not altogether re- 
as3uring when we read on one page (204) an allusion to 
Moses Mendelssohn as the profoundest of all the German 
metaphysicians, *‘ with the exception cf the most unin- 
telligible Immanuel Kant”; and on another p.ge, this: 


“Dr. Darwin will no doubt excite your respeetf{ul curi- 
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osity.. On the whole, I think heis the first literary char- 
acter in Europe and the most original-minded man.”’ 

An observation which is no otherwise important to us 
than as it affords an index of the low estate to which crit- 
ical intelligence had fallen at that time in Great Britain, 
and what a depth Coleridge perhaps more than any other 
man was destined to raise it from. 

Looked at in the light of his own growing achievement, 
his expanding critical and literary power, the inter- 
est of these Letters steadily advances. Coleridge bimself 
not only grew saner, but his critical judgment ripened 
and developed in a process whicb, tho no formal attempt 
is made in the Letters to trace it, is traceable there in its 
most interesting reflection. 

Readers who wish to enjoy this riper and richer period 
of the poet’s life must give themselves to the correspond- 
ence of its last ten or twelve years. They will find the 
best part of it grouped in these volumes, under the head 
of ‘‘ The Philosopher and Divine,” 1822-1832, 

The collection of selections from , Coleridge’s note- 
hooks, Anima Poete which has'just been published by 
the same editor, tho widely different from Coleridge’s 
‘‘ Aids t» Reflection,” or his ‘‘ Table Talk,” may be men- 
tioned in the same general class and form an interest- 
ing supplement, 

These Notes are the outcome of the poet’s lifelong 
habit of accummulating material in notebooks, of which 
he left a large collection, in all shapes, sizes and bind- 
ings—diaries of tours in Germany, E gland, Scotland, 
Italy and Sicily, notes for works proj’cted, drafts of 
poems, schemes of meter, notes for lectures on Shakes- 
peare, quotations, critical comments, metaphysical, the- 
ological, mingled with a miscellaneous mass thrown in ; 
as the editor remarks : 

“Of facts and thoughts and fancies, an occasional and 
intermitted rec rd of personal feeling, of love and friend- 
ship, of disanpointment and regret, of penitence and re- 
solve, of faith and hope in the unseen.” 


N tebooks like these have to be used with discretion, 
and are so used by the present editcr, who has shown 
great self contr«] in reducing his extracts to about 260 
pages octavo. Tne extracts are grouped and published 
in the chanters which together cover the period from 
1798 to 1828, when the poet accompanied Wordsworth 
and his dauzhter Dora in a six months’ tour on the Con- 
tinent. The notebooks which belong to the remaining 
six years of his life are still unpublished, and are said to 
be devoted, for the most part, to a commentary on the 
Old and New Testament, to theology and metaphysics, 
and to contain little to interest the general reader. We 
learn from the present editor that Coleridge, with his 
love of facetious titles, used to designate these grave and 
abstruse notes ‘‘ The Flycatchers.” 

The selections are neatly arranged, designated with 
small cap. marginal notes in the text, and cataloged in 
two indexes at the end—one of proper names and the 
other, a very full one, of subjects named or discussed in 
the text, 

Pearls and plums, knotty problems and profound sug- 
gestions, keen criticisms and humorous remarks, crowd 
the pages in endless succession and in miscellaneous 
order. 

That these extracts will make any material addition to 
whatis known of Coleridge, or work any considerable 
change in the itapression of him, nothing we have dis- 
covered in it indicates. 

Asa new contribu'ion to Colridgiana up to highest 
grade, carefully selected and published with discretion, 
it comes to us with the force of a new revelation of the 
‘‘ my riad- minded sage.” 


» 


GERMAN BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


THE appearance of a new and completely revised edi- 
tion of the old standard work of Gesenius, the Hebrew 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, so soon after the publica- 
tion of the eleventh edition is in the nature of an agree- 
able surprise. This is all the more the case as the rival 
work of Stade-Siegfried, along comparatively new lines of 
of lexicographical research and with the outspoken pur- 
pose of supplanting in the name of advanced principles 
the older conservative methods of the work of Gesenius 
has been before the public now for nearly twoyears, and 
evidently has not been able to crowd into the background 
the old favorite of Bible students. The new edition is en- 
titl d Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebritisches und Aramitisches 
Handw6rterbuch uber das Alte Testament in Verbindung 
mit Prof. Albert Socin und Prof. H. Zimmern bearbeitet 
von Prof. Frants Buhl (XII, villig umgearbeitete Auf- 
lage; Leipzig, 1895; Vogel, XII, pp. 935, Lexicon octavo, 
15 marks), The work is practically a new production. 
The editor is the successor of Professor Delitz:ch in the 
University of Leipsic, who has done some work before 
more in theological and archeological departments. It 
isa pleasure to find in him so thorough a master of the 
Hebrew. While he may not have worked through the Old 
Testament material as independently and completely as 
did the editors of the rival work of Stade Siegfried, yet the 
revision of the old Gesenius material is so complete that it 
amounts practically to a new collection of the data for 
such a work. Socin the Arabist, and successor of Fleischer, 
as also the Assyriologist Zimmern, have added to the worth 
of the book, altho the editor’s careful pen can be traced 
even in these contributions also. A good deal of 
Close attention has evidently b2en put o2 che etymologies, 
which io the older editions were certainly the weakest 
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part, as their selections were controlled by the theories of 
the Fleischer. Delitzsch school of Arabists, who aimed at 
all hazards to reduce the definitions of a word or group 
to a biliteral fundamental conception of a general char- 
acter, and thus not only did violence to the recognized 
meanings in actual use, but also claimed developments of 
meanings by processes actually too “fisby.” Instead of 
going to the other extreme, however, to which Stade and 
Siegfred went, who exclude all etymologies from their 
work, and thus give very unsatisfactory material, espe- 
cially for advanced students to work with, asking accept- 
ance of meanings of words on the mere ipse dixit of the 
lexicographers, the new edition of Gesenius takes the 
golden middle way, accepting only those etymologies 
which scientific research can sanction. In this regard the 
new edition, probably better than any other book extant, 
represents the finest results of exact philological scholar- 
ship for the benefit of the Bible student. In addition to the 
older contributions of Miiller on the South Arabic, there 
have been added data from the Chrestomathy of Hommel 
ani from the Phenician Glossary of Bloch. 

The excellency of the dictionary before us is best attested 
by the extraordinary favor it has met with everywhere 
among Bible investigators, Gesenius was probably never 
as learned a man as Ewald was, but Ewald’s grammatical 
and lexicographical works have virtually disappeared from 
the horizon. Gesenius’s pedagogical principles and prac- 
tices were such that for more than half acentury both bis 
grammar and his Jexicon have been the standard work for 
students in all Jands. Tbe latest edition of the grammar, 
under the skilful hands of Kautzsch, is up to date in all 
re=pects, and in its last part furnishes the only thoroughly 
scientific and satisfactory discussions of the principles of 
Hebrew syntax extant. The Hebrew dictionary is now in 
the best possible shape for selid work, superior to anything 
else extant, altho its exact relation to the Driver-Briggs- 
Brown dictionary, now in process of publication, still 
remains to besettled by a comparison lateron. The pres- 
ent work has been before the public since 1815, Gesenius 
himself publishing four editions; followed by three issued 
by Dietrich, the other editions down to the eleventh being 
the work of Professors Miiblan and Volck, of Dorpat. In 
reality the character of the work bas undergone serious 
modifications of standpoints, Gesenius bimself was a 
representative of the newer theology of bisday. It will 
be remembered that Heogstenberg, of Beriin, in the name 
of Orthodoxy inaugurated a crusade against him, aiming 
to oust him from his theological chair at Halle. There 
was a time when this dictionary was under the ban in 
America aad England, too, on accuunt of the rationalism 
of the author. But the later editors have all been con 
servative men, in fact have been representatives of the 
“Erlangen school,” and in the definition of technical terms 
pertaining to the history, chronology, archeoloxy, etc., of 
the Old Testament, have declined to yield to the behests of 
the Welibausen school. [t was this conservative theolog- 
ical standpoint of the editors which has also been retained 
in the present edition, more than its philological weak- 
nesses, as was Claimed, that caused the liberal school to 
protest against the monopoly enjoyed by the Gesenius 
dictionary, ani to call for a book of the type of the Stade- 
Siegfried lexicon. The latter was, in certain respects, as, 
€.g , in the-neglect of the later Hebrew, in the hasty char- 
acter of its preparation, a disappointment to its friends ; 
and a comparison of the two works as they now stand on 
purely scientific grounds, must unhesitatingly give the 
palm to the older work. Whether an Eoglish translation 
of the revision, in view of the excellency of the new Brown 
dictionary is needed, is a question that time alone can de- 
cide. 

It is seldom that the earnest Bible worker has a more 
satisfactory book offered to him for close study than the 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament, by Professor Jiilicher, 
of Marburg. (Freiburg, i. B.und Leipzig. Mohr. 1894. Pp. 
xiv, 404, 8vo.) The attractive feature of the book doesnot 
consist in this that the results offered are everywhere sat- 
isfactory and acceptable. On the contrary, Jiilicher is a 
representative of a liberal type of biblical research, and 
is himself the author of the newer theory of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to which Christ himself did not intend 
that the Supper should become a permanent institution of 
the Church. Bat the good parts of the book consist in 
this, that there is an honest statement of the status con- 
troversi@ on the leading problems of thescience, altho with 
a leaning toward a liberal solution of these knotty points, 
and at the same time there is a decided tendency toward a 
more conservative view of many of the traditional perplex- 
ities of New Testamentintroduction. This tendency is not 
so much seen in a change in the attitude toward the liter- 
ary history of the New Testament books, altho this, too, is 
to a certain extent the case, the author vindicating to 
Paul, e. g., virtually ali the books usually credited tc him, 
except the Pastoral Epistles; but this conservative ten- 
denocy, on the part of liberal research, is seen in the 
fact that greater confidence is put in the actual state- 
ments and contents of the books themselves. It is a posi- 
tive pleasure to read Jiilicher’s judgment concerning the 
historical character of the Canonical Gospels and their su- 
periority over all writings of the kind. The reader can be 
assured of one thing at least, namely, that the materials 
for a thorough study of the problems in point is given 
here, not completely, yet in sufficient abundance; and a 
conscientions worker, whether he agree or disagree with 
Jiilicher’s conclusions, wiil profit by a study of the book. 
The work is one of the series of theological text-books is- 
sued by Mohr, and aims chiefly to acquaint students 
with the methods and results of modern, liberal theology, 
as applied, not destructively, but constructively, to the 
various theological sciences. 

A new history of Israel, by Wellhausen, cannot be passed 
by witbout a notice. It is entitled Israclitische und Jt- 
disciie Geschichte. (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1894. Pp. xii, 342. 
8vo. 7 marks.) Wellhausen’s views in general had been 
known from bis article,‘ Israel,” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. XIII, and in his “ Skizzen und Vorarheiten,”’ 
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The purpose of the present volume is to give a detailed bisto- 
ry of Israel down to the New Testament era. Inthe periods 
already covered by previous works comnaratively little has 
been added : but post-exilic Judaism is treated with fullness 
of detail, and in an interesting manner. Unvlike the larger 
work of Stade-H2ltzmann, which is largely a collection of 
materials and a reproduction of processes, the new work of 
Wellhausen is chiefly a work of results. Its importance 
lies in giving Israel’s history as itis pictured in the mind 
of the leading protagonist of the literary reconstruction of 
the Old Testament books. Considered from this point of 
view it is a success, 
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The Encyclopedic Dictionary: A New Practical and 
Exhaustive Work of Reference to All the Words in the 
Engtish Lanquage, With a Fu!l Account of their Origin, 
Meaning, Pronunciation and Use. With numerous 
illustratious. Edited by Robert Hunter, A.M., F.GS. as- 
sisted by Prof. Charles Morris, Phila. Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, S J. Herrtage, Prof. A. Estoclet and Jobn A. 
Williams. This work is of Eoglish origin and bas heen 
before the public for several years. It has been readapted 
to American use, and is recommended by a number of con- 
siderations to popular favor. Extraordinary pains, for 
example have been taken with the scientific definitions, 
Prof. R. A. Proctor having been engaged to do those on 
astronomy, and Professor Huxley to do those on pbysiol- 
ogy ; chemistry fell to John Francis Walker and William 
Harkness; music to the very competent hands of Sir John 
Stainer, and botany, mineralogy, military matters, 
paleontology and zoology to specialists of well-known 
ability. The work was laid out on a large plan, and is said 
to have copsumed nearly seventeen years in its execution, 
It is complete in four royal octavo volumes of the largest 
size, and contaios in it a grand total of 5,346 pages. or 
considerably more than twice as many pages as the New 
Standard Dictionary. The vocabularies are said to number 
about 180,000 words (counting compounds, 250,009). The 
words are placed on the page in beavy black-faced type,easily 
caught and read. The definitions are presented in a com- 
pact form. with brief etymologies. Special pains ure taken 
with scientific defiuitions. Excepting the encyclopedic 
features of the work, we are more impressed with the full- 
ness and accuracy of the scientific definitions than with 
any other part of the work. The eucyclopedic character 
of the definitions ix, however, the point moctinsisted on by 
the editors, who have been at great prions to make their 
work, as far as possible, a repertory of condensed knowl- 
edge on the greatest po-sible range of topics. As to spell- 
ing, we note that the edition which is presented to the 
American public has been adapted to the spel'ing which 
prevails here, and sometimes less room is left for choice 
than in the large American dictionaries. The new Stand- 
ard, for example, spells Fulness and Fullness; but the 
Encyclopedic spells in only one way, Fu'ness. Its method 
of indicating pronunciations is by no means as accurate as 
that adopted in the Standard. The Phonetic Alphabet 
furnishes a method for the closer indication of tones than 
any otber we bave. The synonyms are noted with con- 
siderable fullness. A very large admission has been given 
to colloquial words and slang expressions. The four vol- 
umes are sold at the very moderate price of $16.00. 





Some musical literature lies at hand, claiming at leasta 
few lines. The Second Series of Studies in Modern Music, 
by W. H. Hadow, M.A., is as excellent and superior a 
group of essays as their author’s earlier volume. Mr. 
Hadow’s writing is never for the merely curious and fan- 
ciful musical mind; and for the dilettante it deals mure 
gravely with the artist or the art than does the musical 
literature of the drawing room. The studies, either as 
musical appreciations or regarded as critical biographies, 
are full of an earnest, just and perceptive individuality. 
They indicate the man who sees things as they are and not 
merely as they have been received-—a standpoint not 
remarked in over much English art-criticism. The 
studies in the present volume are less numerous and 
longer than those that preceded them. Four, all 
told, ‘Outlines of Musical Form” (a keynote frequently 
sounded in the after contents), ‘‘ Frederic Chopin,’’ 
‘Antonin Dvorak” and ‘‘ Johannes Brahms’’ comprise 
the group. Ino their length the discussions have almost 
the dimensions of smalt volames. Indeed, each one in- 
cludes at least three chaoters. In dignity and value they 
could properly make such independent apvearances. The 
Brahms study is the best biography and analysis of the 
general body of Brahms’s work ia existence. Theliterature 
on Dr. Dvorak, not large in English, is enriched by a care- 
ful biography and a masterly sammary, both as a national 
composer and in his relation to all the mod+ra development 
of orchestral composition. The Chopia e3say is a model of 
sympathy and justness. It is interesting to notice that 
in the latter Mr. Hidow takes paios to strike 
his particular blow at that most foolish, ill founded and 
persistent allegation and belief that in George Sand’s 
affectionate care of Chopin during their friendship there 
existed any sensual passion, any relationship not wholly 
pure, anything, in a word, that the French word liaison 
has come valgarly to express. Mr. Hadow’s exhaustive 
examination into the whole episode, of such influence upon 
the musician and the author and so unhappily ended, isa 
service to artistic morals and a fresh rebuke of a slander of 
special vitality. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 
$2.25.) 


The Natural Music Reader, a graded series of six in- 
struction books and class singing books, will be of service 
in musical tuition and recreation in schools. The series 
begins with a primer, and advances in the fullness of its 
technical information and in its examples for study until 
part-songs by Abt, Mendelssohn, Barnby and others are to 
be taken up. The authors nd compilers are Frederic 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper, and the publishers the Ameri- 
can Book Company, of that city and of Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 
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The Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston, 
$1.25) publish a graceful translation of 
Ernst Renan’s well known tribute to bis 
sister, My Sister Henrietta. With Photo- 
gravure Illustrations from Paintings by 
Henri Scheffer and Ary Renan. The 
translation is done by Miss Abby L. Alger, 
and is done well, vho it still lacks something 
of the liquid claritude and brilliant grace 
of the French original. 


The Red Badge of Courage. An Episode 
of the American Civil War. By Stephen 
Crane. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) Nothing could be more realistic 
than this story. It is war on the lowest 
plane of war’s brutality, and with not 
enough intimation of the larger and higher 
things involved to lift it an inch, or to 
make it worth while to inquire whether it 
is or is not true to the reality it under- 
takes to depict. 


Dear Marchioness. The Story of a Child’s 
Faith and Love. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Gailor, Assistant Protestant Epis- 


copal Bishop of Tennessee, who vouches for. 


the story as an incident of the yellow fever 
epidemic in Memphisin 1878. It isatouching 
example of child faith and love shining out 
in the romantic history of a child lost and 
found, and ofa wonderfu) old Negro, ‘‘Uncle 
Wise,” whose quaint simplicity and faithful 
self-sacrifice add his name to the worthies 
in the literature of American slavery. 


The Annual Report of the Operations of 
the United States Life-Saving Service for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1894, con- 
tains a large amount of important matter 
aside from that which is contained in the 
report itself. The list of vessels saved by 
timely warning is a long one, published 
with full particulars. The volumecontains 
also a hundred pages of abstracts of wrecks 
and casualties reported during the year at 
home and abroad. The maritime public 
should not overlook the instructions to 
mariners in case of shipwreck, the list of 
life-saving stations and districts, with the 
report on life-saving appliances and direc- 
tions for restoring the drowned. 


Menticulture, or the A—B—C of True 
Living. By Horace Fletcher. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 81.00.) The clear, 
open face of this book is an inspiration of 
serenity. The author has set himself 
to the praiseworthy task of elimi- 
nating by the root the fret, fever and 
worry of this restless age. The only 
fault we find with his book is that Mr. 
Fletcher takes himself too seriously. 
As a skit on the fevered age, or a humor- 
ous homily in behalf of passive serenity of 
life and tone we take it allin and cry for 
more; but if it is a serious agitation for 
the extirpation of anger and worry, by a 
lapse into Buddhism, we prefer our one 
year of Europe to a cycle of Cathay. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





WITH the December issue The Arena 
reduces its price from five to three dollars. 


....‘*Stops of Various Quills” is the title 
of a new volume of poems by W. D. 
Howells, just published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


--Macmillan & Co. will soon publish, 
** Electric Wiring,’ by Russell Robb, and 
* The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,” by Hastings Rashdall, M.A. 


.--»We have no better explanation to 
offer of our baving reported ex-Governor 
Claflin as dead, in our issue last week, 
than Dr. Johnson’s explanation of his hav- 
ing defined pastern as the knee of a horse. 
We do not profess to be satisfied with the 
explanation, but it is the best we have to 
offer. 


--..-The new Life of Lincolo, edited by 
Miss Tarbell, beginsin the November issue 
of McClure’s Magazine. Among the three 
hundred illustrations will be a number of 
portraits of Mr. Lincoln, one of the most 
interesting being from a daguerreotype, 
taken when he was about forty years of age, 
owned by the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, and 
now reproduced for the first time. 


--Among Longmans, Green & Co.’s, 
announcements are the following: ‘ The 
Life of Joseph Wolf, F.Z.S., Artist and Nat- 
uralist, by A. H. Palmer; “ Climbing in 
the British Isles, Part If, Wales and Ire- 
land,” by W.P Haskett Snith, M.A., and 
H. C. Hart, with illustrations by Eilis Carr, 
all three being members of the Alpine Ciub; 
“* Appenzell, Pure Democracy and Pastoral 
Life in Inner-Rhoden, a Swiss Study,” by 
Irving B. Richman; “ Pioneer Work in 
Opening the Medical Profession to Wom- 
en,” by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell ; ‘‘ The 
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Story of Ulla, etc.,” by Edwin Lester Ar- 
nold ; “Gathering Clouds, A Tale of the 
Days of St, Chrysostom,” by Dean Farrar ; 
“The Life and Times of John Kettlewell, 
with Details of the History of Non-Jurors,”’ 
by the Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar,” edited 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A.; ‘ Occa- 
sional and Immemorial Days,” by the Rev. 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D, and ‘*‘ The Magnetic 
Circuit in Theory and Practice,’ by Dr. H. 
Du Bois, translated by Dr. E. Atkinson. 


....In The Bookman W. B. Yeats gives 
the following list of the best Irish books : 


** Novels and Romances.— Castile Rackrent. By 
Miss Edgeworth. The Nolans. By John Banim. 
(Uut of print.) John Doe. By John Bamin. 
(Bound up with ‘Crohore of the Bill-hook.’) 
Father Connell. By Michael Banim. (Out of 
print.) Barny O’Reirdan. By Samuel Lover (in 
‘Tales and Stories’). The Collegians. By Ger- 
ald Griffen. Father Tom and the Pope. Bye 
Sir Samuel Fergusoao (in ‘Tales from Black- 
wood.’) Traits and Stories. By William Carle- 
ton. Fardarougha. By William Carleton. The 
Black Prophet. By William Carleton. (Out of 
print.) Charles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Councillor. By Miss 
Laffan. (Out of print.) Maelcho. By Miss 
Lawless. Irish Idylls. By Miss Barlow. The 
Bog of Stars. By Standish O’Grady. (New Irish 
Library.) The Coming of Cuchullin. By Stan- 
dish O'Grady. Finn and his Companions. By 
Standish O’Grady. Ballads in Prose. By Miss 
Hopper. 

* Folklore and Legend.—Old Celtic Romances. 
By P. W. Joyce. History of Ireland. Two vols. 
By Standish O’Grady. Ancient Legends. By 
Lady Wilde. Beside the Fire. By Dr. Douglas 
Hyde. West Irish Folk Tales. By William 
Larminie. Hero Tales of ireland. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Myths and Folklore of Ireland. By 
Jeremiah Curtin. Tales of the Irish Fairies. 
By Jeremiah Curtin. Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland. By Crofton Croker. Teig 
O’Kane. By Dr. Douglas Hyde (in * Fairy and 
Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry’). Silva 
Gadaelica. By Standish Hayse O'Grady. (Two 
vols. of Translations.) Manuscript Materials. 
By Eugene O’Curry. 

* History.—A Short History of Ireland. By P. 
W. Joyce. The Story of Ireland. By Standish 
O’Grady. Red Hugh. By Standish O’Grady. 
(Out of print.) The Jail Journal. By John 
Mitchell. The Autobiography of Wolfe Tone 
(in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s edition). The Story of 
Early Gaelic Literature. By Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
New Irish Library.) . 

* Poetry.—Irish Poems. By William Alling- 

ham. Lays of the Western Gael. By Sir Sam- 
uel Ferguson. Cunary. By Sir Samuel Ferguson 
(in his‘ Poems’). Selections from the Poems of 
Aubrey De Vere. Edited by G. E. Wocdberry. 
Legends and Lyrics. By Mrs. Hinkson. Home- 
ward: Songs by the Way. By A. E. The Love 
Songs of Connaught. By Dr. Douglas Hyde 
(and to this should be added his*The Religious 
Songs of Connaught,’ as soon asit is reprinted 
from the Irish magazine in which it is now ap- 
pearing). The Irish Song Book. By A. P. 
Graves. (New Irish Library.) Irish Love Songs. 
Edited by Mrs. Hinkson. A Book of Irish 
Verse.” 
Mr. Yeats adds that if Mr. Graves’s and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s promised anthology 
were out he should probably have substi- 
tuted it for the last book on the list edited 
by himself. He also bighly recommends 
** Mythologic Irlandais,” by D’Arbois Joa- 
bainville. 


> 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


By Huber 





Practical Fxercises in English. 


Gray Buehler. Seer. for Use with 
Auams Sherman Hill's * Foundations ot 
Khetoric.”’ idx 4, pp. Vv New York: 





BORGO Bs BB cccncccwesccccenn+sep cocsonreces 


Our eg Toadstools and Mushrooms and 
W to Distinguish Them. A Selection of 
1 party Native Foou Varieuvies > 4 Kecog- 
nizable by their Marked Indivicualities, 
with Simple Kules tor the Iaentitication of 
Poisonous species. Written and oe}! 
by W. Hamilton Gibson. %¢x6%, pp. 
DRO GRIME. 22.20.0000 — secvercccecee 
7 Cairo, and Corfu. By e — 
Noolson. Lllustrated. 734¢x5, ix, 
BS. Se BRIG. onccccnn cvcspeces Sonsessesccsess 1% 
His Father’s Son. A Novel of New ba By 
brander Matthews. iliustrated by IT’. Le 





Thulstrup. 744x5, pp. 248. The same........ 1nW 

Tee, pag * J of the Oiher Wise Man. By Henry 
1 Dyke. Lilusirateu. S8%¢x6, pp. 83. The : 

bi ¥ pSOeSEASS SOSSDSCOSD SES ESReSORORDED SORE EDESOS 1 
The Sowers. A Novel. By a Seton Merri- 

man. 7X5, pp.3W, Tne same....... .... aw 82 
ACumberland Vendetta, and cohen Stories. 

By John Fox, Jr. UGX, pp. 221. Thesame.. 125 
Stops of Various Quills. By W. D. Howells. 

Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 8x6. The 





The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane Porter. Re- 
vised and Corrected with a New Ketrospec- 

tive Introduction, Notes, etc. By 
thor. In two a Vol. I, pp. 


xivi, 821; Vol. 11, New York and 
Boston. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co........ 
Famous Leaders omnety Women. By S Sarah 

Knowles Bolton. x5, pp. vi, 36. The 


SAME... .cceccceccceecccccccectecsees sovsecesceees 


A School History of the United States. By 
Susan Pendleton Lee. With Questions and 
Summaries for Keviews and Essays. By 
Luui-e Manly. St6x6, PP. 622. Richmond, sone 
B. F. Jonnson Pub. Co...........+000e <s-00 2D 

The Druid Sacrifice, ar Other Verses. By 
fuuor Williams. 7x43, PP. 119. New York: 
Eaward O. Jenkins’ Son....  .........ce00 eee 

Elements of Plant Anatomy. By_ Emily L. 
Gregory, Pa.D. 3x9}, pp. vill, 148. Boston: 
EE vn cndspedcccccursdccsckentesvesbousnbes 1% 

Majpeutes ona the Moleculzr Theory of Matter. 

By ya 7 sgumpaene 5.B. 84x56, pp. vil, 223. 
e ink 


Thec ag ibe of Count Antonio. By Anthony 
Hope. With ee ure Frontispiece by 
$s . Van Schaick. 734x5, PP. 3381 New York: 


Dd. Appleton GREBicncone. vysorsapupecenecseece 
The malnges a Revelation ‘andot —. Pf 
s Hill, D.D.. LL . Pp. x 
ioe George H. a, 1 50 


Compensation of Certain Occupations of Grad- 
uates of Colleges tor Women. (Frcem the 


poarel Levent cf the 
Bureau stics vous 
Horace 9x6, p 
Wright & Potter Printing Co 
Where the Brook and River Meet. 
re ie pp 
as Wh 


Dissecdusetts 
PP. p.1-48.) By 
vii, 48. Boston 
— 


y Nellie 





Adrift in on City; or, Oliver Conrad’s Plucky 
Fight. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 734x5, pp. iv, 
325. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates......--+ 

The Vacant Chair, and Other —. By Hen- 
ry Stevenson Washburn. 7x5, ix, 249. 

eee, New York, Chicago: Sliver, Burdett 

A ag en Maid. And Other Stories for 

ren. By Anne a ererts Whar- 
pp. 203. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincote ¢ REE i <p REM 

Cousin Mona. A Story for Girls. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. 7% x54, pp. 337. The same 

Girls Together. sn Blanchard. Illus- 
maees by Ilda Waugh. 734x5, pp. 259. The 

A Smeenie Pilgrimage among we maante of 
Famous British Authors. 

— e, M.D., Ph.D. 74x44, "op. 200. "The 

GDS sountece - s soc ge ocnckuernntbveosakorssecss:.0se 
uaa Shrines. The Haunts of some Fa ,mous 

Ameri can Authors. a ok Theodore F. Wolfe, 
— Dp. 222 The same denese 


Horace Murreigh, 
Quatrelles, Louis de Gramont, Mame. aw 
de Girardin, Xavier am and E.P. 
in. LIllustracved by H. K. Miliar. 8x6, DD. 
vill, 312. New Yors: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Cherryfield Hall. An Eotente in the Career of 
an Adventuress. enry Balfour = 
George Dering). oe Aig pp. 434. The same.. 
American War Ballads and Lyrics. A Collec- 
tion of the Songs and Ballads of the Colonial 
Wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812-°15, 
the War with Mexico and the Civil War. 
Eaited by coetes Cary pagrenten. Illus- 
be same 


trated. 44, Dp. xiv, 278. eae 
~— Women Vote? By a Bachelor 76x5, 
p. 18. New York: Paul’ BENEEID. ceccccceceses 


The cata, By_ Robert sean and 
Henry Murray. 7¢x5. Chicago and New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely...... .. ao hepekiae 


("* International Series.” Self-Pronouncing Edi- 
tion.| The Holy Bible. Containing tne Old 
and New Testaments, Translated out of 
the Original Tongues, with the Former 
Translations Diligently Compared and Re- 
vised. Containing #,U.0 Original and sSe- 
lected Parailel Keferences ani Marginal 
Reauaings. pp. New York: In- 
ternational Bibie I Mcukchestiescechiosgeene 

A Victorian Anthology. 1837-1895. Selections 
Iltustrating the editor’s Critical Review of 
Britiso Poetry in the Keign of Victoria. 
Edived by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 83 
x6, pp. xl, 744 Boston and New York: 
Houghton, PIII UNE, os kc svcecéhsccosescece 

Anima Poete. From_the Unpublished Note- 
bovks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
oo aparece Hartley Coleridge. 9x6, pp. xi, 270. 
Das cns, casnesencenpsansestucscccnenes 2o0e 


Mr. Rabbis. at Home. A Sequel to “ Little Mr. 
Thimblefinger and His Queer Country.” By 
Joel Chander Harris. /'. -y~ ~ Oliver 
Herfurd. 84%x6, pp. 3044. The si 

Little Miss Phoebe Gay. B Helen Dawes 
Brown. 73435, pp. 189. The sa 

The Music Primer. By Proterich: 1} penis and 
Thomas Tapper. Aliso by the same, Nos. I, II 
I1f, 1V anu V of the Music Keader. 734x644. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 

BME ER ooocci sess chet -cascacoscescnce 

The story of a Governess. By Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. 8x5, pp. 353. New York: R.F. 
PP EID 9005s 0ebsrsneepeasenscenss wesveseces 

Little Rivers. A Book of Essays on Frem@abie 
Idleness. By Henry Van Dyke. 8x5, PP. 
21. New York: Charles Sorioner’s Boss” 

Children’s Stories in American Literature. 1660- 

By or Christian Wright. 7x5, 
I FER eee, PID, bore cesccccccecsscccesess 

The Household of sir fhomas More. With an 
Introduction by the KRev.W.H. Hutton, B.D., 
and % Illustrations by John Jellicoe and 
Herbert Railwn. 8x544, pp. 1, 2%. Imported 
ap Db cb evn cnsckesunpeneasonscescesnconeees 

The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. 
James Hastings, M.A. Volume VI. Uctober, 
18s4—September, 1895. Y~x75g, pp. viii, 568. 
SE SEY WD SND tcnsesccénscesiavensencss 

Over the Old Trall. A Novel. By Lewis B. 
gre joes. 734x544, pp. 389. Boston: Arena 

The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 
traced by L. Leslie ——~ 7 744x5, pp. v1, 195. 
New York: Macmillan & Co 

Inmates of My House and Garden. By Mrs. 
Brightwen. Iliustratea mW Theo. Carreras. 
749x044, pp. 277. The s 

eee = Ee Studies. 
Ww Aye tag 


The Crooked Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation. By 
Rolt Bolderwood. Tex 5, pp. 36. The same. 
An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis 
of the Ovum. By Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D. 
With the Co-operation of Edward Leaming, 
M.U., F.R.P.S. 13x12, pp. 32. Published for 
the Columbia Univers ty Press by the same. 
The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Sonagemn. 
Juveniia. 53¢x444, pp. lu. The same........ 
The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord _ owteanont 
The Laay of Shalowt, and Uther Poems. 5}¢x 
“4, pp. 109. The same. 
wae ne of The wwe Ages. By the 
Church, M.A., D.C.L, 734x5, Pp. 
4 08. Wihe PDK s wecsesutsenet-exeee 
The Veil of Liberty. A Tale of the e Girondins. 
By Péronne. 8x5, pp.3% The 
The Private Life of Warren ieeaione, First 
Gov ernor-General of Inuia. By Sir Charies 
Lawson. ith Three Phovogravure Por- 
traits and eve. -eight Illustrations and 
Facsimiies. 849xt, pp. villi, 254. ‘he same. 
Julian Home. A Tale of College Life. By 
frederic W. Farrar. Illustrated by Stanley 
Berkeley. 734x5, pp. vili, 431. The same.. 
Speuser’s Faerie Queene. (Book LI[. Cantos Ix- 
XIi.) Huiwed by Thomas J. Wise. Part 1X. 
With six full-page ana — Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. 11x3%4. e same. Paper. 
Sweet Nature C enter, By Mca Nister. Mx 
%46. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
Hunters Three. abe and Adventure in South 
eee By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated 
- M. Cary. S%x7, pp. x1, 24. The 


The Blue Balioon. A Taleof The yy 
By Keginaid pareey, Illustrated by W 
Stacey. 73gx549, p 5 MID. sasnances 

The Fishin’ iene | club. A Contribution to 
Bvangaiic Liturgics. By John Clurk = 
D.D. 7x434, pp. 46. rw New York: An- 
son D. ¥. Kandolph & C bddenanescéucecke 

My Son’s W. - By Rose sana 
PE En sivsey. ocncbbukewss sackaciesseesneanes 

Humility. The Beauty of Holiness. By t 
kev. Anurew Murray. 6x3%, pp. 141. The 
PRDs .Wisenconscnctesepensbasbesee-catbeseacdonss 

Charm and Courtesy in Letter-Writing. By 
Francis Beunett Oppowes, 7xts4, Pb. P 
New York: Lodd, Mead & Co................. 









cement ‘cine, A Tale of the secon = 
Days. By George Manville Fenn, pling 
tees by" W. Rainy, K.i. 8x53¢, pp. vi, 116. 

¢ same 


Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock. someentt 
Notes and an Introduction, by Bliss Perry, 
a. a jal Pp oem 566. New York: Lean: 


Skeleton Leaves. a a Dedicatory 


tne Late Hon. Roden Noel. B Hedley Pre Peek. 
7x444, pp. xxi, xxi. 127 


New Edition. 7. The same.. 


vi, 26. New York” ae $ 
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Mind and Motion and Monism. By the late 
George John Romanes, pa LL.D., F.R.S. 
734x544, pp. vil, Itu. The sa 


Christian Teaching and Life. By ‘Alvah Hovey, 
D. .D.. 8x5' 236. - h 


iadely = 
American Baptist Pub Societ 


The Cy hy Life. Bible awe ay George 


8x5i¢. pp. 62. The si 
A Day’ s Time-Table; or, Lois Fsoedere 's Gos- 
lof Guidance. By E.S. Elliot. 74¢x5, pp. 
= New York, Chicago: Fleming H. Rev 

0 





A Wastrel poteemes. By David Lyall. 
Aes WED oie ccc cepsccescoccccsvsestssce 

The Encyclo ic dno ahaeed A New, Practi- 
cal and Exhaustive Work of Reference to 
all the Words inthe Euglish Language, with 
a full account of their —. meaning, pro- 

ith numer- 


0 30 


The Mushroom Cave. By Evelyn Raymond. 
lilustrated by Vic pny a 734x5%, Pp. 
352. Boston: Roberts B: 

Under the Stable Floor. S Ghinicens Story. 
By M. Varrie Hyde. SnixShe, pp. 112. The same 

In the Okefenokee. A Story of War Time and 
the Great Georgia Swamp. By Louis Pen- 
dileton. 734x544, pp. vi, 182. The same....... 

My Honey. Ry the Author of Miss Tovosey’ 

. Mis:ion, Tip-Cat, etc. 634x1%4, PP. vi, 3 
THE SBME. .0..cccccc.s coocees 

Through Forest and Plain. A Tale of Flowers 
and Filibusters. _ Ashmore Russan and 
Frederick Boyle. a 734x544, pp. 
322. RIED 0k vanaseceseds b04senssobenrdens 


Joel; a Boy of Galilee. By Annie Fellows John- 
ston. Ten illustrations by Victor A. Searles. 
794x534. pp. 253. The same............ ssseeee 

Yan and Nochie of Soggee Sea. ik M. Carrie 
Hyde. 73¢x5\. pp. 115. The same.... ....... 

The Keeper of the Salamanders ll A Tale 
of Strange Adventure in Unknown Climes. 
By William Shattuck. [llustrated by Wal- 
ter and Isabel Shattuck. 8x64, pp. xi, 326. 
MD .ccndeverse cosnnqes-tnenennscdvensoncese 

Foenehe. the Runaway. A Tale for Children. 

By Lily F. Wesselhoett. Ulnstrated — 
McDermott. 7x54, pp. 312. The same. ...... 


2 _ M. Carrie Hyde. 734x5&. ate 110. 
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0 50 


Doroth 
ter 
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Smith. 


pe Anton. A Sequel to Dear Daugh- 
rothy. By A.G. Plympton. 74¢x6, pp. 
BE IDs consciences cetboesnans souseasectene 
Good Summer. By Mary P. Wells 
7x54, pp. iv, 319. "rhe same 
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THE BARREN GROUNDS ¥ 


WV 


A Twenty-six Hundred Miles’ 


Journey, Beyond the Arctic 


Circle, in Search of Big Game 


BY 
CASPAR W. WHITNEY 
BEGINS IN THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Ready Nov. 22 


- $1.00 a Year 








MEN OR. Can Make $40 a Week 
from now aan after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new child’s Bible, * Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 
ings.”’ 40 beautiful engravings. 20 pages of oil col- 
ored plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclu- 
sive territory. Books on credit. Freights paid. 
Gold watch to every agent. A postal card will secure 
an offer from us. Address, KEYSTONE PUB. Co., 8th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC. 


GOOD MUSIC 


“Selected Gems and Modern 


sramcconggl ° 


For Church or Parlor Organ. y J. C. Macy. A 
most complete and excellent oti. 5 for young 
erganists. Contains voluntaries, preludes, postiudes, 
festival and wedding music, marches, pieces for spe- 
cial occasions, and a f delightful miscellaneous 
selections. 94 pieces, 11% pages. Many of the 
themes have never before re arranged for the reed 

organ. Beautifully printed. Beards. $1.50. 
— 











“‘ Choice Sacred Solos.” 


Vol. 1.39 gongs | for soprano and teror. Vel. 2. 
© songs for alto, baritone and bass. Made up of the 
et modern sacred compositions. 
weary Paper, $!.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


“ Royal Collection of Piano Music.” 


46 easy pianoforte compositions by the best modern 
compose rs. ‘The collection has had_a great success 
with piano players everywhere. 160 pages. Beau- 


tifully pat, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 
" Orgen at Church and in Concert.” 


he W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. A new 
collection which brings within reach of the ordinary 
player some of the finest organ music published 1 
years. Not difficult and S areas variety. 74 piec 
Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


sé ” 
College Songs. 

Latest edition. 9 2 songs, including all the famous 
favorites. This collection 1s the most popular ever 
Ba. blished, Ravieg reached its 41st edition. Over 

000 copies sold 
50 Cents, pestpaid. 


Any music book or piece of music published through - 
out the world can be procured of us at shortest notice 
and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 lpr eh St., Boston 





C.H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO,, Phila. 
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The Roman Court; or, @ Treatise on the Cardi- 
nals, Roman Con ions and Tribunals, 
Legates, A 0) Vicars, Protonotaries 
and Other lates of the Holy Roman 

. By the Rev. Pe A. . 8.T. 
eo ilwaukee: H n Bros. Co..... 


The_Constitation of the United States at the 
e 


ae qi, First ~~ ; ‘i e 
outwell. S3¢x534, pp. , 412. Boston: 
. C. Heath & Co. —_— onvneeshaengensangancepes $3 50 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral Advan 
of 4 By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 4 
pp. 120. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co... 100 
Beatrice of bo Téche. By Alice nfritz 
anne. 744x5, pp. 386. Chicago: A.C. McClurg ; % 
Mnaascaeedeone Nei pissonatahxesae® 


The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska, 
Great-Grandmother of Victor Fmmanuel. 
Translated m the Polish by Kasimir 
Dziekonska. 634x4, pp. 182. The same....... 

The Child’s Garden of Song. Selected and 
arranged by Wm. L. Tomlins. With designs 
by Clara Ricketts. 104x944. pp. 72. e 
SANIE......... Dap Resnsdsseesuesnneuas Seeceanwesess 

Knowledge and Culture. By Henry Matson. 
734xt5,, pp. 170. The same.............. ae 

Number 49 Tinkham St. By C. Emma Cheney. 
734x454, pp. vi, 267. The same......... eesiocnce 

Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. 1847-1865. 
By Ward Hill Lamon. Ed y Dcrothy 

e 


1% 


200 


adited b 

Lamon. 754x5, pp. xvi, 276. The sam 
Whist Tactics. Complete Course of Instruc- 
tion in the Methods Adopted 


ersin the American Whist_ Li e. By R. 
7x5, pp. vil, 221. ew York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co............ccccceeeeeees 
Anne of Argyle: or, Cavalier and Covenant. 
By George Eyre-Todd. 8x5, pp. 307. The 
| ee sbasweneede ioaeeh 
A White Baby. By James Welsh. With frontis- 
pace by William A. McCullough. 64x4, pp. 
Pee I 0cee cs cce oc ean acvconnnesccoccs 
Toxin. A Story of Venice. By Ouida. Mlus- 


trated by Louise L. Heustis. 6x4, pp. 217. 
The same 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Traveller. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The Buck- 
thorne Edition, uniform in general style 
with the Holiday editions of ‘* The Al- 
hambra,’”’ “Granada,” ‘‘ Knickerbock- 
er,’”’ and ‘‘Sketch-Book.”’ Printed from 
new type, with artistically designed 
borders by George Wharton Edwards, 
and 25 photogravure illustrations from 
designs by Arthur Rackham, Allan 
Barraud, F. S. Church, Henry Sand- 
ham, Frederick Dielman and others. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, $6.00; 
three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


American War Ballads. 


Edited by GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
Comprising a selection of the most 
noteworthy ballad poetry produced dur- 
ing the Colonial Period, the Indian 
Wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812- 
14, the Mexican War, and the Civil 
War. Fully illustrated from original 
designs. New edition, two volumes in 
one, ornamental covers, $1.50. 


“The best collection of war poetry that bas been. 
published in this country.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Elia Series. 


A Selection of Famous Books, offered 
as specimens of the best literature and 
of artistic typography and book-mak- 
ing. Print on deckel-edge paper, 
bound in full ooze calf with gilt tops, 
16mo (644x444 inches), each volume (in 
box), $2.25. 


*,.* There are three different colors of binding, 
dark green, garnet, and umber. 


First Group: The Essays of Elia, 2 vols.—The Dis- 
courses of Epictetus.—Sesame and Lilies.--Autobiog- 
raphy of Franklin.—Thoughts of Mafcus Aurelius. 


Mr. Midshipman Easy. 


= CAPTAIN MARRYAT. Malta Edition. 
ith 16 full-page illustrations by R. F. 
ZOGBAUM. 











8vo, $2.50. 


Little Journeys to the 


Homes of Good Men and Great. By 
ELBERT HUBBARD, author of ‘‘ No Ene- 
my but Himself,” etc. Illustrated with 
twelve portraits. some of which are in 


photogravure. 16mo, printed on deckel- 
edge paper, gilt top, $1 75. 

At Tuxter’s. 
A Novel. By G. B. BuRGIN. 12mo, 


paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A. ey interesting story. . . . The story must 
beread; it will amply repay the time spent upon it. 
The characters are particularly well drawn. .. . 
This is one of the most readable of the many novels 
that have passed through our hands.’”’—Boston Times. 


Sir John Falstaff. 


The Trial ot Sir John Falstaff, in which 
the fat knight is permitted to attorney 
hisown case. By A. M. F. RANDOLPH. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. xvi, and 235, $1.50. 


“It is one of the brightest, most enjoyable, and ade- 
quately Shakespearean expositions we have seen for 
many a day.’ —Independent, New York. 


The Art of Living Long 
and Happily. By Hexry Harp 
WICKE, Member of the New York Bar. 


and Author of ‘Modern Advocacy.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Fact and Fancy. 


Humorous poems by CUPID JONES. 8vo, 
buckram cloth, with portrait, $1.50 


> 

Putnam’s Portrait Cata- 
logue. A newcatalogue of standard 
books publisbed by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. With 92 
half-tone portraits of certain of their 
More noteworthy authors, and with ref- 
erences to upwards of 1,000 books. 8vo, 
ornamental cover, 108 pp. By mail, 
Prepaid, 10 cents. 


G.P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 West 23d St., New York. 











JOHN LA FARGE. 
Considerations 


Painting. 


LECTURES GIVEN 


At the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
BY 


JOHN LA FARGE, 


42mo, buckram, $1.25. 


New Novel by the author of “‘ Tryphena 
in Love,’ ete. 


In the Smoke of War. 


A Story of Civil Strife. 
BY 


WALTER RAYMOND, 


Author of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 
‘* Love and Quiet Life,’ ‘‘ Tryphena 
in Love,” ete. 
12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


JUST READY. 
A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 


CASA BRACCIO. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ Saracinesca,” ‘‘Sant’ Dario,’ 
‘*Katharine Lauderdale,” ete., etc. 
With Thirteen Full-page [)lustrations 
from Drawings by Castaigne. 

2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in box, $2.00. 








New Novel by the Author of “ With 
Edged Tools,” Ete. 


THE GREY LADY. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘With Edged Tools,” ‘ The 
Slave ef the Lamp,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. 


Inmates of 


My House and Garden 
By MRS. BRIGHTWEN, 


Author of ‘‘Wild Nature Won by Kind- 
ness.’’ Illustrated by Theo. Carreras. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


New Story Book for Children by Mrs. 
; Molesworth. 


The Carved Lions. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH, 


Author of ‘‘ Tell Me a Story,” ‘‘My New 
Home,” ** Mary,” etc. Illustrated 
by Leslie Brooke. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New Volume by the late Walter Pater. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


A Series of Essays. 


By WALTER PATER, 


Late Fellow of Brasenose College. Pre- 
pared for the press by Charles L. Shad- 
well, Fellow of Oriel College. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





*,* Large paper. Only 100 copies printed 
on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made pa- 
per, $3.00 net. 


JUST READY, 
Essays in Taxation. 


BY 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
School of Political Science, 
Columbia College. 
8vn, cloth. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Positively Limited to December 24th. 


Jaxer again will there be another Special Offer made on this great Standard Dictionary 
an 


ucyclopredia of the 


rid’s Knowledge. 


We fully intended to advance the price on October 


rv but thousands of people in all walks of life have requested an cxtension of time until Christmas. 


ter careful consideration, we have decided to continue our Special Offer unti! the above date. 
one simply and only as a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. 


This is 
We do not 


expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms little more than pays 
for paper, printing and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this 


most mod 


its own most eloguent advocate. 


ern and up-to-date home reference library. € 
Recently adopted by the schools of St. Louis, Mo., and many other cities, 


No advertisement can dothe work justice; itis 


in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopredias. It is equal to a college education. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pasto 
sion. It 


dent, mechanic, housewife or any other 


r, teacher, friend, parents or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expres- 
will last a lifetime and always give satisfaction. 
rson who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested 


No business or professional man, teacher. stu- 


in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass without care- 
ful investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete Dictionary and a 
thorough Encyclopedia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


is pow offered all readers of fais povee at the rate of Ye. per day, in monthly payments of 82.00 each, 


until the sum of 816.00 is paid. 
This Pio 


Dr. Rob’t. unter, A.M.. F.G.S., Profs. 


of all Dictionaries and Encyclopedias bty See b 
uxley, Morris, 


8 is but little more than one-third the regular price. 


svch world-renowned scholars as 
ferrtage, Estoclet, Williams, 


ete., assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 


Wf) 


ee are — 7 
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The above is an exact reproduction of THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY. 
Four massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. 





Don’t forget 
this special offer 
holds good only 
until Christmas 
Eve, at which 
time the price 
will be advanced 
to $42 to $70 per 
set, and abso- 
lutely no devia- 
tion from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 
for sale in book 
~ stores, and can 
only be obtained 
from us or our 
authorized rep- 


Weight about 40 lbs. resentatives. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce This Magnificent Self-Educator. 


It is. a Comp'ete Dictionary of the English language. Every word isexhaustively treated as to tis 
origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. 
tisa Shoreuch Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, agri- 
——, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, m eee ee knowledge, etc. 
i ’ 


«sa Superb Library 


Book, substan‘tially boun 


privted from new plates, in large. ge type, 
r 


on heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousar ds of new picteres made especially for this work. 
I 


tis better than all other dictionaries, because t 


e latest edition of Worcester contains but 


116,000 words ard 2,126 pages i the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages: the Standard con- 


tains buta little over 2(, 
for $60 to $100. 


) words and 2,318 pages, and even The Century convains but 225.000 werds, and sells 
Encyclopedias of various kinds sell for $5) to $20. This great ENCYCLOP/JEDIC DIC. 


TIONARY, comotning — pages, over 3000 illustrations, bound in four handsome volumes, has over 
opee 


250,000 words, 50,000 encyc 


ic subjects, and is the accepted authority of the English language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in 
the public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. 
After an exhaustive examination of all the leading 
dictionaries, yours was selected in preference to an 
other. As an unabridged dictionary, your wor 
leaves nothing to be desired: and the profusion of 
encyclopedic matter, terse, yet comprebensive, cov- 
ering thousands of important topics. saves many a 
long search through the more cumbersome encyclo- 

ias.—Elmer E. Lacey, Chairman Course of 
udy Com., St. Louts Board of Education. 

Ihave Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for Enc ohamieaions have the Britannica and Appie- 
ton’s. The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute for all of them.—J. H. Atwood, Esq., 
Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Serves the purpose of a compiete reference library. 
—Christian Herald, New York. 





It is the greatest time-saver among all my books 
of reference. There is no other work of many times 
its size and cost that can for amoment compare with 
it.—-Rev. Ss. W. Miller, D.D.,Saltsburg, Pa. 

In all respects a work that every studentand home 
should possess.—Gov. Geo. T. Werts, of N. J. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionar 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
and the International.—_New York World. 

It forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and serves 
the purposes of an encyclopedia as wellas a diction- 
ary. Send five more sets.—_Rev. George Patter- 
son, D.D., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 

A marvel of condensation—a boon to every student. 
—Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D.. L1L.D., Boston. 

Extensive in information. unimpeachable in accu- 
racy.—Public Ledger, Philadeiphia. 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days, 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK.-—Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, 


and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send #2in the same 


manner, until the sum of $16 ts paid. 


paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents per day. 
2 by purchaser. 


“ACENTS | or express charges must be paid 


Understand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first 82is 


All freight 
Any one wishing to pay cash for the com, 


| plete sets. may deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the Cost 


| of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. 
| WANTED. or any bank in Philadelphia, Address, 


We refer to any commercial ugency 
(Mention this paper’ } 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts to pay postage. 


236 So. Eighth St., 





SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 25s¢.ieuhs. 


MUSIC 





Christmas Music. 


oiy Child. Service by the Rev. ROBERT 
Tire Me aa popular of the series, 16 pages. 
#4 per 106; 5 censs each, if by mail. le 
of Lights. By Mrs.W.F.Crarts 
The Feast o A Be Service for Primary Classes, 
very pretty and effective. vo. _— cents. 
Ch nnual No. . Seven new 
thristmas At WHILEED. cccccccccccceccces 4 Mame 
rols from previous issues, by best 
Selected 2 s ineach number. = 
No. feScts. No.2e$ cis. No. 3-5 cts. No 4-5 cis. 
Recitations for Christmas Time,No. 
6. Eight pages of appropriate poetry ay 


’ Visittothe School. Most 
St. Nicholas Visit: Reese by bi W. H. 
DOANE. 30 cepts, by mail. 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
:LOW & MAIN CO. 
16 East 9h ote Noe York. 715 Wabash Ave..t hicago. 
USI Full size sheet, 6cents copy. Lit free. 
Write us what you want. IeNs 
KOBINSON & CO., Cooper Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








MUCH FOR LITTLE. 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


ceive in subscribing tor the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
f 
“@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :-= 


@ Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 

82 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
promincnt musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
Sketches, poems, correspondence and 


®@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :-® 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, containing Choir 
mus for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectively. HOIR 





¢ as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tue IypEpENDENT who would like to have 


a specimen copy of the payer sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 
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“THE CENTURY stands at the head of the world's periodicals, and its leadership in ideas, interest, and merit was 
never more posilive than it is to-day."— From a recent notice in the Baltimore American. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


With the number for November, 1895, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a number of great beauty and 
interest, beginning the use of new paper and a new font of type. 


The New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


All serial rights in this novel, for America and 


England, have been secured by Zhe Century. 
The ‘‘Anniversary Number" contains also: 


A New Story by Bret Harte. 


**THE ARMENIAN QUESTION,” 
By Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 


** THE ISSUES OF 1896’’: 
The Republican View, by Hon. Theo. Roosevelt. 
The Democratic View, by Hon. Wm. E. Russell. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


‘*The Pairter Vibert,” by himself; ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and His Writing,’ by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer; ‘‘ Mural Decoration 
in America,” with illustrations by La Farge, Sar- 


gent, Abbey, Simmons, and Dewing; a superb 


frontispiece from ‘Titian, engraved by Cole, etc. 


** EQUALITY AS THE BASIS OF GOOD 


_ SOCIETY,” BY W. D. HOWELLS. 
Opening of the New Napoleon Series, 


‘* NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE 


FRENCH.”’ ; 


With many other features of great interest, 


THE COMING YEAR 


of The Century will contain a great number 
of attractions, many of which cannot yet be an- 
Besides the novel by Mrs. Humphry 


nounced. 
Ward, there will be printed 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


VOL LI, No» NOVEMBER, 1695. PRICE, 35 CENTS 


THE CENTURY. 
ILLUSTRATED 
@MONTHLY® 
MAGAZINE 














@ @ NACMLLAN AND C*-BEDFORD ST- LONDON @ @ 
THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE: 


Cte oe Newent Comme es Boe 


In this issue are first chapters of 


novel 
Hopkinson Smith; and novelettes by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote and Amelia E. Barr. 


‘ta masterpiece of historical literature,’ which, 
with November, reaches the establishment of the 
Empire and the most picturesque part of Napo- 
leon’s career, will be continued. 


MARK TWAIN AND RUDYARD KIPLING 


teresting stories of the Mountaineers of the Eastern Cau- 
casus; Ca 

ence of Sea Power upon History,”’ will write of famous 
naval engagements; Marion Crawford will contribute 
astriking group of articles on the city of Rome, which 
Castaigne is illustrating; Dr. Albert Shaw wil! write 
of city government in the United States; and Henry M. 
Stanley will preface a series made up from the material 
left by the young African traveler, E. J. 
great number of short stories by the leading writers of 
fiction, and a number of novel papers on art subjects, will 


appear. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 
November 
4 TWO YEARS FOR $5.00. 
Qe 2 ‘ For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year’s subscrip- 
a> Ia f Ct CIN SZ tion dase with November, ’gs, and all the numbers 


of the past twelve months from the beginning 5f Professor 
Sloane’s Lifeof Napoleon. All dealers take subscr ptions 
and supply numbers, or remittance may be made directly 


to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


Four Novelettes 
by Popular American Writers. 
A story of Saratoga life, by W. D. Howells; a 
the American laboring classes, by F. 


SLOANE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


will contribute during the coming year. 
George Kennan, the Siberian traveler, will tell in- 


ptain Alfred T. Mahan, auther of “ Iuflu- 


Glave. A 


3egin with 





THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 
Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole. with text by 
Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. (Two editions deluxe.) 


Electricity for Everybody. 


Whitten mm a popular style for the unscientific public, 


by Philip Atkinson; 100 illustrations. 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second 
Enppire. 
Interesting reminiscences of a lady who resided with 
a family of the Court of Napoleon III. ; illus. $2.25. 


1.50 


Fiction. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novel, “ An Errant 
Wooing,” richly illustrated, $1.50; ‘‘ The Princess 
Sonia.” a romance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia 
Magruder, illustrated by Gibson, $1.25; ‘ Kitwyk 
Stories,” village life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg 
King, illustrated, $1. 50. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 
Recollections of Lincoln and other statesmen, by 

Noah Brooks. $1.25. 

Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. 


“ Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac,”” by George 


| Wharton Edwards; “A Madeira Party,” by Dr S. 
Weir Mitchell; ‘‘ Notes of a Professional Exile,” by 
E, S. Nadal; each in stamped leather, 514 x 3, $1.00. 


READY NOVEMBER 1oth. 
The Second Jungle Book. 


By Rudyard Kipling, containing his new Jungle 
Stories, illustrated by Mr. Kipling’s father. $1.50. 


in Conti- 


Municipal Government 
nental Europe. 
By Dr. Albert Shaw. Invaluable to all interested in 
municipal reform. $2.0q 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 
New and beautiful edifion, revised by Col. F. D. 


Grant. New plates, new illustrations, 2 vols., 1000 
pages, cloth, $5.00. Fine bindings at $10.00 and 
$15.00 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cogk book, with many novel features, includ- 
ing 150 photographs of dishes. Economy and the 
resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. $2.00. 








Send for Tie Century Co.'s 
new * Portrait Catalogue” 
and full announcements of 
The Century and St. Nicholas. 


BOOKS. 


THE LEADING CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS.—NOW READY. 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
Wnitten and illustrated by Howard Pyle, 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 


An Arabian Nights story, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Brownies Through the Union. 
A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 


The numbers for ’95, in two parts; tooo pages, 
4-00 


A Boy of the First Empire. 
A story-life of Napoleon, by E. S. Brooks, 











$2.00. 


$1.50. 


Hero Tales from American History. 
By Theo. Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Fa- 

mous battles, etc. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The Horse Fair. 


Stories of horses, by James Baldwin. $1.50. 





ST. NICH 
T 


Samoan home. 
appeared in ST. NICHOLAS, will write for it 


Whitcomb. Riley, the Hoosier poet, will contribute a delightful 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


poem to the Christmas number. 
Tudor Jenks, John Burroughs, 


Lathrop, Noah Brooks and Laurence Hutton are | 
among other well-known writers who will write for it. | 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





REMINGTON EKGs. of Vitesbure and New 





HE twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized | 
alike in England and America as “the king of all periodicals | 
for girls and boys,” begins with November, 1895. 
tivated home where there are young people is complete without it.” 

The program for 1896 includes a delightful series of letters to 
young people wrilten by Robert Louis Stevenson from his | 

Rudyard Kipling, whose first Jungle Stories 


OLA 


“No cul- | 


| ett, etc. 
ture of the year. 


in 1896, and James | 
| 


George Parsons | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


The serial stories include “The Swordmaker’s Son,” a story of 
boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. 
Stoddard; “The Prize vo 9M one of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
| best stories; a three-part seria 
“Talks with Children About Themselves” will be a fea- 


$1,000 in Prizes 


this great issue on any newssstand or subscribe for the year. 

The volume begins with November ; December is the great Christmas issue. 
A year's subscripiion costs $3.00. All dealers and the publishers take subscrip- 
tions, and remittance may be made by check, draft, money-order, or express-o*der. 


for girls by Sarah Orne Jew- 


will be given during the coming 
year. Full particulars in the No- 
vember number. Be sure to get 











¥ A y. St. Paul 
York vlece advertising for the | est schools and col FLMER H, DEARTH i Calne. 
leges in America. Write them forinformation, Prompt service. Lowest prices. 
EDUCATION. STATIONERY ETC. 





Book-Keeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Type-Writing 


Thoronghly taught at the ELKHART INSTITUTE, 
Elkhart, Ind. Circulars (ree. Address, 


Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Pres., as above. 


4 








NEW VORK,N.Y., t1 woe a ote . 
4 T SOHROOL. A Boarding & Day 
THE JACOTO Mile. HOOL.. M 4 c uy - 


‘. L, Morgan, 
Principals. Fall term begins Oct.1. Kindergarten 
begins Oct. 15 








The Leading Conservaia;y of America 

Cart Fastten, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 













giving full information. 
Tranx W. Hace, General Manager. 














WILSON COLLEGE wows. 
Classical, Sctentific & Spect»l Courses. Music & Art, 


Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg. Pa. 











SAMPLE SHEETS MAILED FREE 
Showing Watermarks of the 


JAPANESE CRANES 
IN OUR 
** Gold Medal ’’ Linen Ledger 
‘* Japanese Linen ”’ . 
‘* Warranted All Linen” 
CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


PAPERS. 








Ri a 33 
DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
High Grade Stationery, Imported Nevel- 


ties, Leather Geods 


Union Square East 14th Street New York 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while puinting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel. 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincolt. 


“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written aa 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictrre, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proci: mation,” 
and gives sketches of tne different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture ite 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former vrice of these pooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75ce. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
retal.ea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 3c. 
early orders are requested. Address 
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Financial. 
THE KAFFIR SPECULATION. 


THE speculation in Great Britain and 
on the Continent of Europe in the shares 
of African gold mining companies has be- 
come £0 great and its influence upon the 
world’s capital and investments has be- 
come so important, that a brief account 
of the matter will have an interest for our 
readers, 
In Sonthern Africa, within the bounda- 
ries of the section known as the Transvaal, 
lies a country covered mainly by desert 
plains and almost wholly without water. 
It has no agricultural development. The 
whole white population of South Africa 
(including the parts of the continent be- 
longing to the different European nations) 
is but 600.000. to which must be added 
about 4,000,000 Kaffirs or natives who 
furnish the main body of gold laborers, 
In this section in the Witwatersrand dis- 
coveries of gold were made 2 number of 
yearsago. and is Dutch for edge or 
escarpment, and the section so named ig 
the watershed between two African rivers, 
Upon this, rand there are two or three 
main reefs, the striking feature of the 
gold veins being their great regularity. 
These reefs contain separate deposits of 
gold, tho they are but one foot to three 
feet apart. Expert mining engineers, 
English and German, cstimate there are 
gold deposits within the fifty miles of the 
rand to the value of seventeen thousand 
milliors of dollars. S» far the mining 
companirs have not gone down very deep; 
but the certainty of gold has led totuch 
an improvement in mining and in the 
capital procuralle for development, that 
not only is the working becoming more 
profitable, but it is possible to put the 
mines down toa greater depth. Geolo- 
gists say that the reefs run asregularly at 
3 000 feet as at 300 feet depth, and the 
opinion is that by the beginning of the 
next century profitable mining can be 
carried on at 5,000 feet. At present the 
heavy mining is done mostly within a dis- 
tance of nineteen miles along the ridge. 
This section will soon have adequate 
railway and other facilities, and will 
also find itself supplied with towns and 
other trading which always follow the 
establishment of a permanent business. 
At present this mining employs about 
8,000 whites and 50,000 natives. The 
mines are divided isto levels wherein 
blocks of ore are laid open. This ore is 
crushed by stamps (of course at the sur- 
face), and the thin mud runs over mer- 
cury plates, which hold fast to about 554 
of the gold; the tailings by an additional 
process yield 25% more. so that about 854 
of all the gold deposits gets into the in- 
gots, This process is being continually 
improved upon, so that soon very little 
gold willescape. An average ton of ore 
yields about $12 in gold, the average cost 
of working ove ton is $6 or $7, leaving 
say $5 per ton net prefit, It costs $200,- 
000 to sink shafts to a depth of 2.000 feet. 

This gold field yielded last year 2,500,- 
000 ounces of the precious metal at a 
gross profit of $15 000 000. About three 
years ago the craz2 began, and altho Afri- 
can enterprises were mostly in the hands 
cf unknown men (as contrasted with the 
Argentine craze fostered by the houze of 
Baring Brothers), the brilliancy of the 
prospect led to investment and then to 
specniation, Shares in thedifferent min- 
ing companies quadrupled in value with- 
out waiting for the payment of actual 
dividends in many cases. At present the 
market qiotations of shares in land min- 
ing and financing companies foot up over 
one thousand million dollars, which, it is 
calculated, will receive on the average 
not more than 13¢ annually, This ca!cu- 
lation hy averages is of no use in judging 
of indisidual properties, which may be 
worth legitimaely all that they are quoted 
at, but it does show that in certain shares 
and companies the inflation has been 
enormous, 

Outside the regular mining companies 
the Kaffir craze has led to the formation 
of financing companies, or so-called 
banks,” which exist merely to acquire 
or deal ia the shares of mining industries. 











130 Fulton Street, New Yark City. 


Then, too the shares are usually for $5 
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each ; 80 that these two things have added 

greatly to the speculative fever which has 

taken possession of the bourses of Paris 
and Berlin, as well as in London, An in- 
stance is that of the Barnato Bank, Bur- 
nato owned a large number of shares, but 
to throw themon the market would have 
been to discredit them; so he formed a 
‘* bank,” to which he transferred these 
mining sbares at half the market value, 
taking all the stock of the ‘‘ bank” him- 
self. The shares of the Barnato Bank at 
once doubled in price, and now stand at 
four times par, Barnato meanwhile hav- 
ing sold a great part of his holdings. Tais 
is typical of the intense speculation which, 
however mad in some points, has yet a 
substantial basis in the actual and profit- 
able gold mining. S> far as the future is 
discounted fairly, the advance is legiti- 
mate; but the craze has gone far beyond 
that, locking up immense amounts of cap- 
ital, and drawing attention away from 
American investments, which are as yet 
in no great favor abroad, principally be- 
cause of our silver agitation, our currency 
muddle, and the rccent exhibitions of 
railway mismanagement. 


> 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A QUIET and hopeful feeling prevails in 
business circles ; and, if any changes can 
be detected, they are in the direction of 
improvement. Some cections of the coun- 
try are suffering from drouth, and cooler 
weather is needed io others to stimulate 
trade into seasonable proportions, Onthe 
other hand, the agricultural situation is 
satisfactory, and the farming community 
is generally in a much happier mood than 
usual because of the prospects of ma- 
terially better profits. There is also less 
discontent among the laboring classes; 
wages are good, and the number of un- 
employed is steadily decreasing. Mean- 
time, manufacturers who have been per- 
plexed by the unsettled markets for raw 
materials are av justing themselves to new 
conditions, and find encouragement in 
the small stocks of goods held at first 
hands and by the large’ increase 
of consumptive demands, Clearing 
House returns maintain a _ steady 
increase over last year, and the steadily 
rising gains of railroad earnings testify 
more to the larger volume of traffic than 
to improvement in rates. In the third 
week of October thirty-five roads earned 
nearly 8% more than last year, and seventy- 
nine roads gained 63% during the second 
week, These and otber factors combine 
to show that the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial conditions are all excep- 
tionally favorable. So far as these are 
concerned, the outlook is for a steady im- 
provement for some months to come, and 
preparations for the spring trade are 
already being commenced by some manu- 
facturers with much confidence, If there 
be any serious drawback it is strictly 
confined to the currency question, and so 
long as this exercises a controlling power 
over all other departments of bisiness, as 
it inevitably must, the future cannot be 
regarded as clear and safe, The country 
continues in a timorous state, dreading 
gold exports and Treasury embarrass- 
ments with an exaggerated fear simply 
because of an unsound currency. There 
is no doubt that Congress will take hold 
of the question when it assembles, but, 
unfortunately, there is no unity of plan 
probable, and the whole session may be 
frittered away in useless discussion ualess 
a@ strong pressure of public opinion is 
brought to bear. 











The stock market was neglected, and 
prices showed a downward tendency, 
That this should happen ia spite of the 
greatly improved eunditions of business 
and of the railroads caused some surprise, 
The causes, however, were obvious. Tnere 
1s no outside buy ing of consequence, either 
for investment or speculauun; and, for 
reasons best known to them-elves, the 
large operators and holders showed no 
divposition to encourage a further ad- 
vance. Ia the active shares there hag 
been a drop ranging from three to eight 

tats; bus this fated to stimniate new 

uying. Consid+rable comment was also 
excited by the fact that a sharp advance 
1a the price of coal ani a ris; io freight 
Tates on coal failed to have any effect oa 
Prices of the coal snares. Another dis- 
Couragement was tne indifferent attitude 
mB tO any except our gilt-edge 
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bonds, This is explained in part by the yatta. cccsacesee She MAN 
uneasiness there over the Kaffir excite- Market and Fulton........ FR = pai 
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change market, and the talk of renewed New Amsterdam pre 
gold shipments. London continues to sell BOW POLK. on-wcccerserenees TONG zs “ 
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tion. A fresh supply of financial bills Pra ooonscicea sees coceee 121 129 iss 
will soon be forthcoming as a result of @ Nortn America... wT 130 
Pennsylvania bond negotiation ; andthere Pricntal .. aM 20) 
is almost sure to be an ample supply of park. m3 20 230 
grain and cotton bills ere an ee erp aoe ae ‘iii ‘33 
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present. Treasury reccipts are falling be- 
low expectations, as well as below current 
expenditur: 8; so that talk of a bond issne 
is once more resumed, adding to the feel- 
ing of uncertainty in financial circles, 
In view of the steadily increasing earning 
power of the railroads and the large 
amount of ‘‘ water” which has been 
squeezed out of their shares by the various 
reorganization schemes, there is little 
founvation for any set-back of importance. 
Railrcad managers generally display 
strong and well based confidence in the 
future of their properties. Toe money 
market was easy, lower rates being in- 
duced by ¢ ff- rings of foreign furds in this 
market. Call loans ranged 2}@3%. Time 
money was offered here at 24@47 by for- 
eign lenders on choice colisteral and a 
gold stipulation. A better supply of 
good commerc al paper is observable, and 
rates are quoted 43@5¢ f r sixty to ninety 
days, indursed bis receivable, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 26. Oct. 19. Decrease, 
LOODB, . .ccceccoee $502.497.810 = $504.320,300 = $1,827,500 
BOG cscsascscies 63,151,70) 61,851,990 #22998 0 
Legal venders... 83,2 1,30 85.5 NU 3 8,00 
Deposits... ....00.- 530,653,200 531,924,100 1,270.9. 
Circulation...... M4,ua.',5 0 14.131, 0 84,80) 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and ¢he liabili:ies : 
BEGG. .c0s-cs see $63,151,700 861,851.91 $1,299,810 
Legaltenders....  86,2u1,3u0 86,5'9,30 303,u 


Total reserve #149,353,00) $149,361,200 "*4991,800 
Reserve required 


agalustdep’ts. 132,683,300 132,931,075 317,725 
Surn. reserve.. $16,3),70) $15,330,123 *81,309,525 
* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 

Oct. 27th, 1844—Snrolns,... oe 







Oct, 23tn. 18%4—Surplus..... 
Uct, “9th, lnvz—surpius.. 3y 

Oct. 3ist, i81—Surplus. . eee 12,458,525 
ROT < Bais TD TB oc cccevecesesscecccccces 71,975 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 













Bid Asked 
BS.ccec+-cocccccee 20s. cocccccescocccccoococccs WF es 
New 460, MOGiSteTed..cccccccce cocccccccccece 121 122 
New 4s, Coupon.... 122 12256 
4s, Keyisvereu.... tilog = 11244 
4s, coupons...... ° itidg 12% 
New 5s, Kegisvered. «-1M4 15% 
5s. COUPONS. ....-.+06 oll lit 
Currency 6s, 18¥5. -lWu ee 
Carrency ts, Lav6. lu2 
Carrency 6s, b8v7. oo lt dg 
Oasrrency G8, 1B....ccccccvc.ccccccsee covece 108 
OWED Ha TUBB. .cccccces coc cce cecccesccss m0 
Cherokee, 1896, WwW 
Cherodee, 1847.. ! 
Cuerokee, 1305.. A 


Cherokee, 1899. ........0-00e- 


sere eeweeeee 


FOREL4N EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Browa Bros, quote actual rates 
as follows: 





Documentary for payment... 24.86% 
CIs HEIL dnc tae coun wnsdessonceed 4.31-1 4 





BANK 8TOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 26.h, were as follows: 
Mechanics......... «oe 18536 | Southern ..........06 10 
Wee. 664: cdeccscees / | aE E 106 

CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 



























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMETica........0-+0+ Res vaoes 220 210 223 
American Exchange....... 18556 i162 
BOWELY ..cccccccccccoce 21 240 235 
Bi Omi wWay......--.e0e- po] 240 PT 
Bateners' and Drovers’. M1 eoee 160 
Central National..... ove ll 117 ove 
Duase National. ...ercccoee 220 wo . 
Cuatuam....... ° - «=a eee 310 
Chemica! 4,205 4,0u0 cose 

UV vooee 462 440 cece 
Oitizeus’ 145 140 165 
Coltuwbia.. 25% cose skeen 
Commerce........ 20 sees 
Continental. ..... 180% 125 seed 
Oorn Excnange.. 290 coee 
Bast Kiver........ Ls 150 
— Wara .... 275 20 cose 

GUls cocccccssccvccceccccces oane coos 
Fiftn aveuoe..... 2.700 cece 
First Navionail.... 2.70 
First Navioual of 12u 130 
Fourteeata street 170 oss 
Fourth National.........+. 1i8 eee 7 
Frauklia ..... ...+. 110 6-10 a 
Gatiatin National... 3u5 0 
Garneid Nauoual... coe |6=—D 350 
Germau Awericad.......+. 113 lw 120 
Germao bxchange. “un 116 
Germania. 400 425 
Greenwich... 175% 160 “see 
Hanover..... au is ee 
Hide and Leather.. oo wt ‘de 110 
HOGSUOU MIVEL...6-.-6-ceeee. 10 155 
Imvorters’ aud Traders’... 5204 525 580 
ICVIDK ...00se00es cc-coeccces 16236 1a eese 
Leatuer Mauulacvurers’... 170 175 200 
ULUSELY -coe-scece cocccecceee 116 iW le 
Linsois N: covsseserses 870 ovee 


pion : . 
Unuton Square....... . .ses 19> 


United Stares Natioual.... 175 150 “210 
Western National... .... 112% 1? nee 
WGN ONIN 500 050000--00s<<0 a 515 a 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No, 88 
Wall Street: 
Last, When dus 


Name of Co.— Div.jand payauvie. Bid. Askd. 
Aum. 6« Note UO..3'¢. Pp. S.}Q. M. Jaue, 'Y5.. 3Y3G 423g 





Am. TIPS H.CO....000 oe | -cecece <add de 34 4% 
do. preferced........6 D LIRR OP scccccee 2 3 
Barue) & 3, Car)... an ee seed opeeses is 238 


du. pceferred......... | eee 7 83 
Biacé well’s D. 1. Co.. 3 jd. J. July, 130 13817 
*éKklyu Wee W'nouse 








Co ists... oe |B. & A, 1395.....092% Lig 
Celiuluid Uo...... ...6 Ll jQ. M.. sept. 9) 2 63 87 
Cladiu (ed, 6.) Uo...... ely. &.. Oct., '¥5.... 9) 1u3 

do. ist, preferred... L jg. t., Aug,, “4d... 47 
o. zd, prajerees...- ely. F., Aus, >... 93 oa 
cppens, 5.wW., Co .... a. H., Aug, 'dd.. BI gu 
Becker,-J. J. Mtl. Co... | ences one. acarane 
@u. preferred......... 2 iQM.3 EN 
Go. I3t ultZs, ... 2. eee 6 jal. & 5., 1 ‘ 
Herciug, tiail, M.Co.. 4 |-/une, Ly ; 
do. prelercei .......- 2 IQ. 33. 

Loritiacs (e’.) pfd..... 2 Ia. 56 
Mica, & P, Var Uv... 4 5 r, O96 

do, preferred....se... 2 |g. of. t 

Gi, Is& Ute ...c0.00- & fal. &S. IZ... 37 


N. Wail Payer Co., pf. 2 Quarterly 











do. preferred. ....... 2 iQ. J., 

*do. ist mtyge......... 6 ju. & J. ibs 

Staudard Vil...... oo & Qe af, > 

Singer M’f'g. Co 5 ly J. Jay, 

Trenton Potteries.... 5 |repruary, 13}... 4 

do. p.eferret ........ 2 |Q. M. Juue, 9s... 417 53 

Trow Direcwory......... {ey 

Wagner Pai Var Co.. .. |3pce.an. m'thiy.Jo7 159 

W. Uuion teef Uo.... Tc)Q. KF. NOv., '93.... LG 12% 

Wortningtou (Henrys) — |... oc eeee cine oe 2 
do. preverred....... SelM. & N., May, 9 .. 8d 





*Ani interest 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


...-The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé began running, Oc over 29:h, a train 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, Cal., mak- 
ing the run of 2 265 mules in seventy-four 
hours, allowing fur the cilference in time, 
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This is said to be the fastest regular train 
ever run in the world for so long a dis- 
tance, 


....1t is announced that Secretary Car- 
liste hss issued an order suspending all 
silver coinage, except that of subsidiary 
silver after November 1;t. Since Secre- 
tary Carlisle haa been at the heai of the 
Treasury Department 4,332,324 standard 
silver dollars have been coined. Since 
July 13t last, only ninety have been 
coined. 


.... Visitors to the great London docks 
in London will remem!er the ivory ware- 
houses among other iateresting sights to 
be found there, London is the great mar- 
ket and distriouting poiat for ivory for 
the world, Fourtimes each year public 
sales take place at which buvers are pres- 
ent io person or by proxy from all parts 
of the world, The last sale was October 
22110 24:n, and the total amount sold 
was ni‘ecty five tons, The prices ranged 
from $300 to $509 a ton, 


..-. We learn that Albert G. Hilton, of 
Messrs. Hilton, Huzhes & Co., of this city, 
recently arphed for life in urance to the 
amount of $1,250 000, neariy all of it 
upon the tweaty-pty meat life plao, The 
premiums will amount to abous $38,000 
a year. Icis becoming an every-day mat- 
ter for active business m-n to wuke out 
large amouats of life insurance for the 
greater safecy of theaselves and families 
as well as to guard against the exigencies 
of business, 


...-A correspondent calls our attention 
toa pra3scio our fiaancial article of Oz- 
tober 17in wherein it is 311d: "la Great 
Britaiuv gold aidue is legal teader, silver 
being sibsidiiry or token money,” and 
asks wh-thec Bink of E gland notes are 
not also lezat teader, Luey are; a re- 
reading of our ar.i sie 300 vs Lhat we were 
apeaktug of metal moaey only. Ia the 
Uai.ed Scat s silver doliars are legal tea- 
der toany amoua, bat ia BE igtand silver 
is so only ia small sims. We are glad 
to make the explsuativn, if tbe sentence 
has misled anyooudy, 


.eeeThe Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Rutirvad j .3.fi-d its excellence 
last week by runuing atraia trom Buffalo 
to Chicago at tne average race of more 
than a mile a miaute, Tats fact, ia con- 
NeCtion Wich the recent rapid ruaniag of 
a train trom New York to Buff 40, proves 
couclusively that ine roadbed auu rolling 
suck of the New York Ceutral the Lake 
Shore and Micoiguu Southern from New 
York to Cawagy are ine xceilent Coudiuon, 








Business 


Proposition. 


(This is not a Western Investment.) 


Have you money to invest (from $100 up) in 
a high grade gold bond? We have $200,000 worth 
of property, (comprising 6,000 acres of land, timber, 
mills, a town site), from which our present net in- 
come is over $12,000 a year. We wish to borrow 
money to further improve the property, make it 
much more valuableeand increase the income. 

To one of the best known banks in Boston we 
have given a mortgage for $100,000 on our property, 
in trust for those who lend the money. Instead of 


applying to a bond broker and paying him a large 
commission, we offer the bonds direct to investors, 
giving ‘hem the commission. 


The denominations are $1,000, $500 and $100; 


rate 6%. 
Trust Co, of Boston. 


They are certified by The International 


You may have the bonds 


now, at a discount of 10%, making them met you 7% 
for the twenty years. We shall want to pay a large | 
part of them in five years, which we have the right 


to do at 105. 


If yours are so paid the net income 


on your five years’ investment will be 10%. 

Your interest is sure, as our income even these 
hard times is double the interest on the bonds. 
Our officers are well known, successful business 


men, whose records are 


open to you. 


References and full details will be furnished 


promptly. 


ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treasurer. 


178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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the near future trains between New York 
and Chicago will make much less time 
than that hitherto made. 


..--On Saturday, the 26th inst., an offi- 
cial test was made of the canal trolley on 
the Erie Canal at Tonawanda. A canal 
boat was fitted for the purpose, and the 
result was a perfect success. The claims 
made for electric power on canals is that 
the costof moving canal boats from Al- 
bany to Buffalo by electricity for a 240-ton 
boat would be $7.97 as against $43,24 for 
horse power, and $17.60 by steam power. 
Furthermore, the boats can be propelled 
at double the speed of animal power, thus 
enabling them to make twice the number 
of trips during the season, and as there is 
only the same amount of water displaced 
as by boats using animal power, the ne- 
cessity for deepening the canal by raising 
the banks or excavating the bottom would 
be somewhat diminished. 


.... Ata hearing before Judge Lacombe, 
in the United States Circuit Court, last 
week, upon an application of the Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company for tbe re- 
moval of Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. 
Payne and Henry C. Rouse, receivers of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
and the confirmation of the appointment 
of Edward H. McHenry and F. C. Bige- 
low as receivers, the various parties in 
interest were represented. 


“Judge Lacombe said that the proper 
course would be for the counsel of all par- 
ties interested to get together and send a 
joint letter to the Judges of the Seventh 
and Ninth Circuits, asking that agreement 
upon some persons as receivers satisfactory 
to all parties be decided upon. Vast inter 
ests were imperiled, and a harmonious re- 
ceivership was essential. His Honor then 
adjourned the further hearing on the mo 
tion for one week, to give counsel an oppor- 
tunity to arrive at some agreement.”’ 

Later a conference was held, at which 
were present Brayton Ives; Herbert Turn- 
er, counsel for the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company ; Mr. Cardozo, represent- 
ing the second mortgage bondholders, and 
Colonel Pettit, counsel for the railway 

_company, at which all the parties agreed 
to accept Robert M. Gallaway as receiver, 
and decided upon united action in regard 
to the other receiverships. 

....-The Commissioner of Labor has just 
completed a report on the strikes of the 
seven and a half years from January ist, 
1887, to June 30th, 1894. The following 
table gives some interesting and startling 
facts ; but it should beadded that‘in 11.254 
of cases the employés were partially suc- 
cessful, so that instead of there being 
55.51% unsuccessful, the number is re- 
duced to 44.23. 
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2,928 129,521 61.37 
2,105 14,671 58.59 
2.759 149.763 58.17 
2,367 147,054 51.50 
2,284 242,705 52.80 
10,03 508,044 34.45 
6,589 379,72 45.64 
3,506 147,704 52.22 
3,736 249.559 46.49 
9,424 251,944 52.64 
8,117 299,064 37.87 
5,540 206,671 39.31 
4,555 265,914 50.82 
i 5,154 482,066 23.83 
Total. 14,390 69,167 3,714,406 44.49 





“ First six months. 


As in the case of every strike, there is 
much vague conjecture as to the number 
of strikers and the money lost to them 
and to the employers. The following table 
gives authentic facts : 





Wage Loss Loss 
-of Employés— —to Employers— 

Year. Strikes. Lockouts. Strikes. Lockouts. 
1881... $3,372,578 $18,519 $1,919,483 $6,960 
1882.. 9,864,228 466.345 4.269.094 112,382 
1883... 6,274,480 1,069,212 4,696,027 297 097 
1884... 7,666,717 1,421,410 3,394,073 640,847 
1885.. 10,663,248 901,173 4,388,893 455,477 
1886... 14,992,453 4,281,058 12,357,808 1,949,498 
1887... 16,560,534 4,233,700 6,696,495 2,819,736 
1888. . 6,377,749 = 1,100,057 6,509,017 1,217,199 
1889... 10,409,686 1.379.722 2,936,752 7,125 
1890. . 13,875,338 957,960 5,133,404 486,258 
1891... 14,801,714 883,709 6,177,288 616,888 
1892... 10,772,622 2,856,013 5,145,691 1,695,080 
1893... 9,938,048 6,659,401 3,406,195 1,034,420 
1894"... 28,238 471 457,231 16,557,166 596. 





Total .$163,807,806 $26,685,516 $82,500,386 $12,235.451 
* First six months. — Seaton 











The need of preventing strikes and lock- 
outs is made strikingly apparent by the 
* totals given in the above figures. 


DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacitic Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment of 
coupons due November ist on the follow- 
bonds : 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio first 


mort. 5%; Southern Pacific of California, first 
cons. 5. 













Bought and Sold by 
|} Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
24 Nassau St., New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOANS iciviien ou tinneapolis reel eatate.” 
ESTATES nnetsi 


of property. Satisfactory New 
and Wow Ucetend references. 


Dennett Surpassing Coffee Co. 


A limited amount of stock for sale, 
Apply 0 A. W. DENNETT, Pres., 
25 Park Row, New York. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 











OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS No 69 WALT. STREFT WV 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
PND kk os skniscteacosssceesene $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Supér- 
vision Banking Departments of Conn., 
New York, Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue lUlimited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PFRMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


Gnited States 
Storigage & Crust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL « « « $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS-= -© «= « £00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgrge. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Golu Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 














George W. Young, = = =* President. 
Luther Kountze,« e« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, « 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « « Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, = « «- Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y = Treas 
EXECUTIVE COMMITT: 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Th sx 3 vemeyer, ~ r Kou 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, Gustav E. Kissel, 


Dumont Clarke Lather Kountze. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr, Chariton T. Lewis, 
De ge + Theadore Morford 
avi ws, Jr. 1 
Robert A. Ciranniss, Richard A. McOandy, 
eo, avemeyer, Robe ph 
Charles R. Henderson, William W Richards, 
James J, Hill, James Tage. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W Young. 





High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


We make a aie of High Class Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


© WALL ST.. New Vork. 


United States ‘rust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is aathorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at oar time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E.O 


» WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOAN 

Es, |GusTAV H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 


G R, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
RE ER ee $2.900,008 





George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 





Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo: Potts, 
piste: Jongdacob anor, Gomes S: Hickok Got 

5 or, . CKO 
Frederick Vietor. ‘ 








NEVER 


had the knack of 
word painting. 
Can’t tell you it’s 
gold when its brass, 
so you would be- 
lieve it; Some folks 
might—we can’t. 


a 


others and can do for you—that’s all. 
Our business is investing our own and 
other folks’ money safely. Send for 
our book—free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principa! net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. nd for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber ot Commerce Blidg., Chicago. 
Firat National Rank Rid¢.. Towa Falla, In. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


A life-l residence gives us special ad- 














] institutions 
©o 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - ~- - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
tures Write for description. 
oa 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 


%, 
23 BROAD STREET (MILLS puueiwre). 
NEW YORK, October 26th, 1895. 
Coupons due November Ist, 1495, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date at this 


ce: 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. First Cons. 5s, 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 
NO. 44 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 

HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THISCOMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE (5) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the 
m pany, payable Nov. 1, 1895, to the stockholders of 
record at the cheng of the transfer books on Oct. 15, 

A 2 1085 BRAM M. HYATT, Secretary. 

t. 2, le 


DR. COLTON 


Has given the gas to 189,420 patients at his 
Dental Office in the Cooper Institute with- 
out one accident. 


























COMMERCIAL. 


TRADE is sound in condition and fairly 
satisfactory in volume. There is less ac- 


tivity at first hands in some markets as 
usual at this season ; but there is also a 
corresponding gain of activity in the re- 
tail trades. The heavy liquidation in 
cotton appears to be over, and the staple 
again shows a rising tendency, middling 
uplands rising from 8c. to 8 9-16c. The 
crop, however, is backward, receipts since 
a 1st being over 400,000 bales 
below the same time last year. Exports 
are also small being only little more than 
the same amount of last year, opinions as 
to the future of cotton still vary widely, 
the short crop this season, the large 
amount of last season’s crop l« ft over, and 
estimates as to future consumption afford- 
ing fine opportunities for speculative 
guesses. The grain markets have been 
unusually steady with an upward ten- 
dency. Wheat is coming forward slowly 
in the interior, and the reports of injury 
to winter wheat from drouth are many. 
The demand for export is better, and large 
amounts of freight room on outgoing 
steamers have been engaged up to Decem- 
ber. Corn receipts are heavy ; almost 
sixfold the rate of last year, while exports 
show considerable increase. In the whole- 
sale grocery trade business is again quiet 
and hardly up te expectations, boths 

and coffee showing weakness. The down- 
ward reaction in the iron market, how- 
ever, appears to have been checked and 
prices are again advancing, pig iron rose 
$1 per ton in Pittsburg, and buyers are 
said to be placing orders with more con- 
fidence than two or three weeks ago. 
The advance in coal also had a stimulat- 
ing effect. The demand for cotton goods 
was moderate, but prices were unaffected 
by, the decline in cotton, and many mills 
are still sold heavily ahead, 








October 31, 1895. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are indebted to a very large number 
of old and new subscribers for their own 
subscriptions and those of their friends 
which they have sent us, and we are par- 
ticularly thankful for the number of com- 
mendatory letters which we have received. 
THE INDEPENDENT should be on every list of 
papers ordered by clubs and reading rooms. 
A large number of our subscribers order 
the paper for two years paying five dollars, 
or for five years paying ten dollars, thus 
very materially reducing its cost. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 






One month...... --$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75} Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 100] One year..... ewsies 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......s0es.++0+. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-.. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+----. see TON 
Three subscribers one year each......... ooo ie 
Four years to one subscriber..... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... - 000 
Five subscribers one year Cach..........0006 16 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


_ 
> 


THE Shawknit stockings have been so long 
and so favorably known to the public generally 
that it seems supererogatory to say anything in 
their praise; but there are always people that 
have yet to learn about them, and for the 
information of such people, we repeat that 
these stockings are the stockings that are 
knitted in accordance with the shape of the 
human foot, that they are the stockings whose 
colors stand sunlight, soap and perspiration, 
and that they are the stockings that wear a 
long time before darning becomes necessary. 
They combine all the good qualities. See the 
advertisements that appear from time to time 
in our columns. 


oenold 
Constable Kk a 


Winter Wraps. 


Fur- Trimmed Garments, Fur 
Capes, Collarettes, Muffs, Fur- 
Lined Cloaks, Seal Skins, 

Otter Skins, Silver Fox, 
Rich Sables. 
Jackets, 








Cloth Reversible Capes. 


Tailor-Made Suits. 


Special attention given to orders for 
Carriage and Walking Dresses, House 
and Dinner Dresses, Ball Costumes, 


Pt and Luis Sls ad Wp 
Proadevauy HK 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 











UNDERWEAR. 


Cambric Gowns, trimmed with fine 
embroidery, 
95 cents. 


* Cambric Umbrella Skirts, trimmed 
with fine embroidery, 


95 cents. 


Cambric and Muslin Gowns, 
trimmed with embroidery, 


65 cents. 


Cambric Drawers, trimmed with 
fine embroidery, 


35 cents. 


Plain and Striped Taffeta Silk Skirts, 
Umbrella shape, 


$4.75. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 








October 31, 1895. 


Adv. ay 





CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS are extensively and 

enerally used by the best dressmakers and by 

adieseverywhere. Many years’ experience has 
convinced users that they are of a very superior 
character. They can be obtained by dealers 
everywhere throughout the country, and users 
should insist upon having the Canfield Dress 
Shields. 


ap 
> 





O’NEILL’s great dry-goods house, at Sixth 
Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, is so 
well and favorably known to our readers that it 
requires no special indorsement. It, however, 
gives us pleasure to occasionally call the atten- 
tion of our readers to their advertisements, as 
we do to-day to their half-page advertisement, 
which will surprise even the most practiced 
shoppers on account of the very low prices at 
which goods of every description are beirg 
offered at O'Neill's. The recent additions to 
their store enable them to carry a much larger 
stock than heretofore, and to display their 
goods with excellent light and surroundings. A 
person Gerixing 9 sof any sort or description, 
for personal or family use, will not go astray in 
visiting O’Neill’s store. 


EBEN B. JORDAN. 


Ma: rsons have been so interested in a 
letter which pprpared in these columns some 
time since that it has been decided 
It rs the endorsement of Mr. i 
dan, head of the dry good firm of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., of Boston, whose name is not only kncwn 
to every one in New England, but throughout 
the entire country. In business circles, Mr. 
Jordan’s endorsement to a note or check would 
make it as good as gold itself, and there is no 
reason why his signature in this case should not 
be equally convincing. ‘Lhe letteris as follows: 

BOSTON, MASs., April 20, 1894. 
(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 

Dear Sir :—I bad catarrh for by ty Fae and the 
last ten ycars (all of which time has been p n 
this at establisnment) I suffered fearfully. One 
half-dozen handkerchiefs per day would be used. It 
extended to my throat; the base of my tongue was 
badly affected. I constantly keptin my mouth car- 
damon seeds or some such breath purifier. | could 
not sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyo- 
Tr, 1893, and in two weeks I was en- 
Ly at now after four months and no return of 

isease, I can say parmanent’ —cured, Iam go- 
the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan 
is statement. Yours for the cure 0} 
miDions, ELVIRA E, B. GIBSON. 
Endorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 


The ket inhaler outfit is mailed by Mr. 
Booth, 18 East Twentieth Street, New York, for 
$1.00. See the large advertisement on another 





page of this issue. 





BROADWAY ° 


Oth &1OthSts. = ‘eee, 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewart & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


NO TWO FACES ALIKE — 


but by the tape line yow’d find almost no 
difference. So of Goods; to the eye things may seem almost 
identical and in fact be as far apart as meanness and good- 
ness can well get. We take care that qualities are right. Low 
prices then mean something to your advantage. 


DRESS GOODS 


Take one sort. The 38-in. Novelty Suit- 
ing. Lift a fold; substance there; firm, 
warm, handsome. A stuff that will wear, 
a stuff to be admired ; lustre finish, irides- 
cent effects. These goods were meant to 
sell at 50c.; now they have every quality 
and style right to be 50c., we say 37c. 

Silk and wool Fancies, various designs, 
every correct coloring, 50c. to $1; 
meant to be a third more. 

44 in. illuminated Boucle, 3-toned, 6 color 
combines, $1.25; maker meant $1.65. 

Camel’s hair Cheviot, 5 specially attrac- 
tive colorings, 44-in., 75c. instead of 
$1. 


Latest Boucle Suitings, novel weaves and 
colorings, 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50. 

46-in. Scotch Novelties, 6 tweed mixtures, 
$2; the $2.50 quality. 

Three-toned Crepon Novelties, silk and 
wool, newest color combinations, Plaids 
rc from $5.50; Stripes $3.85, from 

De 


COATS AND WRAPS 


Take the medium price things. Any 
woman will know whether a $5 jacket is 
cheap or dear. 

Reefer Jackets, Beaver cloth, coat back, 

extra full sleeves, $5. 

Reefer Jackets. Boucle cloth, full ripple 

back, extra full sleeves, $7. 

Reefer Jackets, fine Boucle cloth, ripple 

back, extra full sleeves, veivet collar, 


$9. 
Very fine Boucle cloth Reefer Jackets, full 
ripple back, full sleeves, lined, $12.50. 


Fine Boucle cloth Capes, extra length, 
handsomely lined throughout with silk, 
trimmed with Angora, $18.50. 


Fine Boucle cloth Capes, extra length, 
handsomely lined throughout with silk, 
trimmed with Alaska sable, $22.50. 


And so on up as high as you care to go. 


WOMEN’S SUITS 


Reefer Jacket 2piece Suits, Serge and 
Cheviot, extra full skirts, lined, 
$12 50. 

Reefer Jacket 2. piece Suits, Clay diagonal, 
velvet collar, full sweep skirt, $18.75. 

Reefer Jacket 2-piece Suits, very fine, 
cbeviot Jacket, lined throughout, skirt 
full sweep, lined with percaline, $25. 


GRAND GLOVE NEWS 


Real kid Gloves. About 1,400 doz. at $1 
the pair; regularly worth #2. Sold at $2 
all over town. Would be $2 here under or- 
dinary conditions. The maker in Grenoble 
and the importer in New York had differ- 
ences—a break. The maker wanted to real- 
ize the duty paid and the expenses. The 
new agent did not want the broken assort- 
ment—and here are the Gloves at $1 the 
pair. Perfect fitting and in all the new 
shades, with plenty of excellent blacks. All 
four buttons. Styles: 

The Rouillon, sold everywhere at $2. 


The Marcelle, sold everywhere at $1.75. 
The Beatrice, sold everywhere at $1.50. 





The Josephine, sold everywhere at $2. 
The Royal], sold everywhere at $2.50, 

















almost as light as air itself.” 


these styles he ought to have one surely.” 





be used for both skirts and sleeves.” 


maker has done for the last two seasons. 
annoyance of heavy sleeves (which are also very hot in 
warm weather) has been done away with, and it is such 
pleasure to me to use no special care of the skirt when 
either riding or boating as 1 am sure every fold will in- 
stantly disappear the moment I walk.” 


this?” 


HAIR CLOTH CO.—I believe that is the name—make one 
grade of linings so thin as not to be objectionable to the 
thinnest white material even,and then the heavier grades 
which are just as suitable for winter use as for summer, 
and all their styles in either gray, black or white.”’ 


skirt without any lining?” 
made up as a separate skirt of seven yards would weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 170/3 it is 


“Why, these figures are new to me; what do they mean?” 

“I took pains to investigate that, and their 10/4, 10/g and 98/3 is the style usually used for skirts and can 
be had in either gray or black, though of course they make heavier grades, principally used by tailors. 

“Either the 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4 0r200/4, is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer has not all 


“am very glad for this information, for I confess that while I have been forced to follow the fashion, it has 
been at great discomfort, especially in the hot weather, with what I have had used for linings; and I had really 
no knowledge of these different grades, or in fact that HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE was really the perfect thing to 


‘*T cannot speak too enthusiastically of what my dress- 
All the former 





‘*What different materials do you use to accomplish 


‘*Why, really the same, only you know the AMERICAN 


“*How-much does this really add to the weight of the 


‘* My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were 





———_, 


Hair Cloth 
Crinoline 


—— 


Ral 








Ask your 





win It Lasts| ™ at 
fr ous 19] FOFEVET Retell 





CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 





THE BIG STORE. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION of modern 





merchan- 








dising is found in the following announcement. 


We 


have made many memorable offerings during our bus- 
iness career that have been appreciated by a host of 
patrons, but never have we succeeded in placing be- 
fore an economical public such remarkable values as- 
these—values that will crowd *‘ The Big Store”’ to its 


utmost capacity. 





LADIES’ JACKETS AND CAPES 





Ladies’ Persian Cloth Jackets, Jined with 
silk, four piece sleeves, shield or reefer 
shapes, ripple back; usual price 20.00, 


SPECIAL 1 4.98 


Ladies’ Jackets of Heavy English Curl 
Boncle Cloths, extra widesleeves, silk lined, 
new shapes; usual price 16.50, 


SPECIAL 1 1.98 


Ladies’ Mixed Kersey Reefer Jackets 
wide strap seams of solid color broadcloth’ 
half velvet collar, silk faced ; usual price 


15.00, SPECIAL 1 1.98 





LADIES’ CAPES. 
Ladies’ Capes of fine Matelasse, trimmed 


with Thibet Fur, lined with heavy silk; 
usual price 16.50, 


SPECIAL 1 0.75 


Ladies’ Capes of Seal Plush, elegantly 
braided, trimmed with Thibet Fur, lined 
throughout with silk ; usual price 17.00, 


SPECIAL 1 1.7D 


Ladies’ Capes of English Curl Persian 
Cloth, trimmed with Thibet Fur and lined 
with silk; usual price 18.00, 


SPECIAL 1 9.75 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits 


in all desirable materials, in stock and to order. 


Also 


Complete Ladies’ Bicycle Caps, Hats, Leggings, 
Sweaters, etc., at Very Attractive Prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The most attractive offering of 
French Novelties 


made this season. 
500 PIECES 
Rough Novelty Suitings 
AND 
Silk and Wool Novelties, 
40 to 48 inches wide, at 
the following remarkable prices : 


39c., 49c., 59c. 


Shrewd bargain-seekers will not be slow 
to recognize the value of this offering. 





SPECIAL SALE 


ETCHINGS. 


(1st Fleer.) 
20x30 Etchings, all choice subjects, white 
and gold frames, usual price, 3.00, 


SPECIAL 1.50. 


LAMP DEP’T. 


(2d Floor.) 
Elegant assortment. 
Banquet aud Piano Lamps, 
Onyx Tables, Cabinets, etc. 
SPECIAL. 
Onyx Tables, 8x8 top, usual price 5.00, 


3.75 


Entirely new line wrought-iron Banquet 
and Piano Lamps at very low prices. 











SILKS. 


An Extraordinary Opportunity for 
Quick Buyers. 


Crepe de Chines, ; 
evening shades, all silk, 
usual price 1.00. 


59c. 


Black Satin Duchesse, 


quality, 
1.12, 


Persian Silks, light and dark effects, rare 


values at 1.50. 


IN OUR 
Furniture Department. 


You’!l always find values like these here: 


High-Back Rockers 


of antique oak, highly polished, very com- 
fortable and worth in regular stock 5.00, 


on sale at 3.19. 


Polished Antique Oak Rockers, wood seat 
with arms, a great bargain, at 


2.29. 


Tabourettes, polished Oak and Mahogany 
finish, 18 inches high ; usual price, 2.00, 


1.48. 


Dining Chairs of antique oak, box seat, 
leather ; «sual price, 3.50, 


2.79. 


Elegant Line of Parlor, Dining and 
Bedroom Furniture, Cabinets, Pedes- 
tals, etc., at LOW EST PRICES. 


regular 1.50 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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DON’T BLOW. 


Smoke, odor and danger eradicated from a 
lamp makes it a delight in the household. The 
EAGLE BURNERS with the BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER does all 
this and more too. You can turn out the 

That piece of brass light as easily as gas. 

enen tt. The extinguisher pre- 
vents the wick from 
crusting, the oil from 
evaporating when the 
) lamp is not in use and, 
owing to its peculiar 
construction, agreater 
supply of oxygenis in- 
troduced,which passes 
THROUGH the wick 
forcing up the flame. 
thereby giving one- 
third more light. 

Makes home brighter, happier, safer. 

For sale by all grocers and dealers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. In sizes 
same as all common burners. A or No. 1, l5c.; 
Bor No. 2, 2Uc.; Dor No. 3, 25c. 


Address Room 421 (Mailing Department) 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 


industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Fits your lamp. 





HOTELS. RESORTS, ETC. __ 


PLEASANT WINTER HOME, 
Terms moverste Avress : 
G. EF, BRODRICh. Greensboro, N.C. 

A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, $15 
per month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 143, 
1-158 St. Ann's Ave, New York, send for circular, 


; — elie 
Atlanta Exposition. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 


Grounds. Write for circular to 
President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


SHSSSS SHS SSE SESH ESSE POSHEE EH SCHOOOHO? 


AT TAE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 


The go right niga to 4 
° (jrand Union Hotel : 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


SOOSESOOF4G4F4 SF sssos | 


+ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church. - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at tbe St. Venis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 








HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HAti’s BatsaM, forthe Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, it taken in the early 
stages of t: at disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready tor immediate use. 

Sold in bot'les at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
hers, postpaid, for $1.90, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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is what you ask for—not ad- 
vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 
other binding is “just as good 
as the “S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City 





“BLUE | 
KERSEY 
OVERCOATS 


—for Boys be- 
tween 7 and 19 
years old— 


at $5.50. 


Expressage Prepaid. 





The color is abso- 
lutely fast and the 
workmanship is ex- 
cellent. The coats 
have a deep velvet 
collar, are warm and 
dressy, and worth much more than the price 
—$5 50. Every coat is guaranteed as to fit 
> and color. 
> Should anything be unsatisfactory we will 

promptly refund the money. 

List of Illustrated Catalogues just issued. 
Furs, Women’s Ceats and Capes, 
Men’s and Beys’ Clothing. Mackin- 

> toshes, Gloves, Shawls, Cutlery. 


 STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. PHI! *"FUPHIA 
e PIPPPPSISIN, 


“1847 






















Make 
‘= sure of 
& the ‘1847” 


+ if you wish 
7 3 y 


Silver Plate ys the genuine 


< . . 
that Wears ¥ original Rog- 


ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
acs Fifth Ave, NEW YORK. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 424d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 


The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Puts 


PPS S SMH SSCSOSVOOOO 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 ccuts. 





Franco-American Food Co., 


Cocoa. 


LLP AN 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 











Jusurance, 
ANOTHER THEFT OF A TITLE. 


PROBABLY our readers have not forgot- 
ten how vigorously and persistently this 
jovrnal, a year or two ago, exposed and 
foll. wed up the assessment society calling 
is-lf the Mutual Benefit Life [Asscciation 
of America]. That society had a bad 
eminence as a dodger of death claims, 
and one of these cases, which was an in- 
teresting story and characteristically illus- 
trated the shifts of claim dodging, we 
narrated in detail, patience with such per- 
formances having ceased to be justifiable. 
Our principal concern with the society, 
however, was on account of its name. 
The words Mutual Benefit Life were 
printed in bold type on its circulars, the 
remaining three words being concealed in 
small type; and when, for some months, 
the office was on the ground floor of the 
old Stewart building, the windows (now 
bearing the name of the Washing:on 
Trust Co.) were blazoned with Mutual 
Benefit Life, and the other words were 
not only of small size but bad to be read 
against the background of a curtain 
carefully arranged to cover themand of a 
shade designed to make them indistin- 
guishable. Asafurther test, a gentleman 
from this office called in, having as much 
the appearance of a stranger in town as 
he could easily assume, and inquired if 
that was the office of the Mutual Benetit 
Life, receiving in reply a brisk “Yes; 
what can we do for you ”” 

How successful was the attempt to be 
mistaken, by the public, for the sterling 
old Mutual Benefit, appears by the fact 

hat when the later troubles of the pseudo 
Mutual Benefit Life got into the press dis- 
patches the three qualifying words *’ As- 
sociation of America” were not included, 
and the impression was conveyed that the 
Mutual Benefit was in trouble. 

Now we hear of what seems to be an- 
other case. The Insurance World, of 
Pitsburg, tells of aso-called Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Pailadelphia, which claims to have ‘‘ by 
actual calculation, more money per 

housand for each risk above the 
required amount than any similar 
institution in the State.’ Possibly, for 
there may not be any ‘‘similar” in Penn- 
sylvania ; we hope there is not. The cir- 
cular further says that ‘‘the company is 

ld and reliable ; for twenty-five years has 
met its obligations promptly, and is to-day 
in a most prosperous condition.” Butthe 
Pennsylvania reports make no mention of 
such a company, and Commissioner Lam- 
rert informs the World that the D-part- 
ment records do not show that a company 
of that nawne was ever authorized to do 
business in Pennsylvania. 

But this seems tobe otherwise a peculiar 
company. It claims to b2 mutual, and to 
havea $200,000 guaranty capital. Its only 
visible manager is Mr. Joseph A. Conroy, 
who is a striking leuer-writer. In one 
letter, he says he will within two wecks 
tave a policy without comparison in 
America, and it is a peculiar one, for he 
says of it: 





’ 


** It wou’t be in our rate book ; it won’t be 
scattered broxdcast for every oueto handle; 
it will be insurance and guaranteed invest- 
ment ; no comwission paid, but a supulated 
large cash payment lor each thousand of 
completed im-urance; only one rate for 
every age—*‘a most periect arrangement 
for both agent and policy holder.” 


Two days later, he writes that what 
printed matter he has had went off so 
rapidly into four States that three print- 
ing cffices, working at their bes, can- 
not keep bim supplied, but that **circu- 
lars and illustrations of our endowment 
and luan mortgage policies are under way 
and will be sent out when ready.” As he 
also is sure his correspondent will be 
pleased **to hear that our second week 
even surpassed the first by several thou- 
sand, and from the verbal and written 
promises receivcd our third will tix a 
record mark,” it appears that this quarter- 
century Company must have taken afresh 
start very recently. 

Mr, Conroy a) pears also to be enjoying 
what is cailed a boom, for he has evi- 
dently an accurate knuwledge of what 
people want, woich is, to be tooled with 
** verbal and written promises,” delivered 
cheaply and quickly tur spot casb. But 
we have already had to throw ligdt upon 
several excecul gly ** promising” tican- 
cial echemes in Pulladeipbia, and we ae 
cline to put faith iu this one. Moreover, 


altho the Penosy ivania Mutual Life is not 
known, we are well awure of the exist 
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ence of the Penn Muc:ual L fe, a staid and 
admirable company which is almost twice 
twenty-five years old. The word Penn 
is frequently mistaken by compositors and 
proof-readers for an abbreviation in the 
‘*copy” and so appears in print as the 
Pennsslvania Mutual; itis not a week 
since the name was thus wrongly printed 
in the daily papers here, and hence it is 
easy to borrow the age and position of the 
Penn for a ‘** Pennsylvania,” 

The fraud is a3 obvious as in the other 
case. No man and no business that be- 
gins by unmistakably seeking to trade 
upon the reputation of another is worthy 
of tolerance, much less of confidence, 
Totura * Chickering” into “*Clickering,” 
or **Steinway” into ‘*Steinmay,” or to 
find some ob-cure Chickering or Siein- 
way, and hire the use of his name, this 
18 aD attempt to sell goods as somebody's 
else goods; in insurance, as elsewhere, 
we shall Lrand it by its right name as 
fraud, 

We observe that Colonel Paulding, 
President of the Delaware Insurance Co., 
aud ex-Governor Patterson also, are suid 
to be on the board of trustees of this 
Philadelphia concern, Their names are 
very Jikely appropriated without their 
knowledge, for such theft is easy, and it 
is hard to suppose either of them igno- 
rant or forgettul of the Penn Mau ual 
Life. But whether their names are used 
with their consent obtained by deceit, or 
are simply appropriakd, we suggest that 
they seu themrelves right by disavowing 
the thing. 





OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION OF 
FIRES. 


AT the recent meeting of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Northwest, 
Mr. C. W. Wnitcomb, State Fire Marshal 
of Massachusetts, delivered an address, 
which is worthy of more than a passing 
notice, on the subj-ct of official fire in- 
quests. Nearly furty years ago, a law 
was enacted in this State authorizing 
coroners to inquire into the origin of fires, 
upon the request of the president of an in- 
surance company or of two freeholders, 
and a somewhat similar law went into 
effect in Massachusetts, ten years later; 
but these laws were defective in setting 
inquiry at work only upon special re- 
quest. In 1886, the office of Fire Mar- 
shal for Boston was created, with Mr, 
Whitcomb to fill it, and this was found 
of such practical service that the office 
was broadened to cover the entire State, 

The State is divided into ten districts, 
of which Boston constitutes one. Each is 
in charge of an aid, centrally located as 
far as practicable, and it is found that by 
the State plan the investigating oflicer is 
freed from the influence of local preju- 
dice, fearor favoritism. Moreover—and 
this is a consideration of the highest 
practical importance—when every fire is 
made the subject of investigation there is 
no imputation cast by that upon the owner 
or occupant, as there naturally is when 
only those fires were investigated which 
seemed to have some su:picious circum- 
stances about them. Mort over—altho Mr. 
Whitcomb does not seem to have brought 
out this point—the benefits of investiga- 
tion do not end with defeating and dis- 
couraging incendiarism ; it isan advan- 
tage to have it made known what causes 
fires. 

Returning to Mr. Whitcomb, there is 
kept on file ia the office a complete indexed 
record of every fire, its cause, and the 
previous fire record of the persons 
concerned ; from this record landlords, 
insurance men and the general public 
may often obtain very perticent and valu- 
able information regarding applicants for 
insurance or credit. On reviewing these 
records for Boston, over the last seven 
years, 75 per cent. of t1e criminal fires were 


cases of incendiarism for gain, and of the 
total pumber of fires started in the intent 
to defraud the insurance companies, more 
taan 60 per cent. Were tne wurk of persons 
who nada record; that is, 60 per cent. 
of those persons had previvusly col- 
lected, or tried t> coliect, insurance from 
one to five times (in One Case twenty-two 
lime:) on fires which were at least so sus- 
picious in appearance that the best settle- 
ment possibile was made by the under- 
writers aud the p licy canceled. Woen 
such accessible records as thes: are on file, 
the acceptauce of a risk from one of these 
‘* repeaters” is nothtay less than criminal 
negligence. But tnere ix one drawback, 
iu tue misgiviogs now felt in knowing 
that makivg this nefarious work imyos-!- 
bie in Massachusetts urives che villsiu out 
of the S:at3 oO praciuce bis wickedness 
elsewhere, 


Herein is the strong point made by Mr. 
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Whitcomb on behalf of what we must re- 
luctant'y consent to, if it is quite hopeless 
to attain the same end by the action of the 
States separately, to wit: ‘“‘A national 
bureau of tire aera ova with sub-de- 
partments in every State, which would 
furnish complete statistics as to every fire 
occurring in the whole United States, and 
should lay the foundations for incendiary 
rosecutions in every State in the Union.” 
e thinks this could be accomplished at a 
cost of not above one per cent. of the an- 
nual fire waste in the country, and his 
strong argument is an imaginary case he 
cites : Suppose somebody applies to a Chi- 
cago company for $2,000 onast>ck of cheap 
clothing, saying, in answer to inquiry, that 
he is just starting in Chicago and was in 
Birmingham, Ala., a year ago. While 
the policy is being prepared the company 
telephones to the Fire Marshal for the 
city, who calls up the office for the State, 
where examination of the Alabama records 
shows that the man had had a fire in 
Birmingham, but left town to escape 
prosecution, without collecting his insur- 
ance, and that he had a questionable fire 
in Dallas, Tex., two years before, when 
he accepted a compromise and gave up his 
policy. The appicaunt is defined at once ; 
his policy is refused, and Chicago escapes 
a small clothing-store fire, which might 
have extended to milliors of property. 


2 
> 


Isaac L, SEYMOUR, a member of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
applied to the Supreme Court for an in- 
junction preventing the Association from 
levying the increased assessment, and 
Judge Beekman denied his application. 
He decides that the directors can increase 
the assessment at their pleasure, and adds 
that the increase of assessment complained 
of was partly at the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, and that 
the appointment of a temporary or perma- 
nent receiver of an insurance corporation 
shall be made only upon the application 
of the Attorney-General, or upon his ap- 
proval of a request in writing therefor of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, except 
in an action by a jJudyment creditor, or in 
proceedings supplementary to execution. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws proiect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ew England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894......- sieansectns vate 252,828 71 
LIABILITIE: » SERRE Ee SClcewesighbsciensasoee aT 4 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate ——-. 
Asoual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRUL Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


1895 


Mc cdne dacs heshacscnsatascsrcees $400,000 00 
Insarance Reserve................ «. 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36,591 47 
ee 1,054,236 07 





Tetal Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..$3,186,847 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long iliness 
which used up his savings. e 
had a policy in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus enabling 
the husband to _— her a respecta- 
ble buriai. Without th's he weuld 
have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the company for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. eccccecceseccees $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............0000008 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 

















1876. Ne 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY O., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs OF SURETYSH!P: 
—. - PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
ASS, 
STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, ~ 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
S$ PAID SINCE ORGANIzaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 














Cash Capital.................0008 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

GOONS BEB ic cccscccsccccccesecess - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .......ccccccceees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 2,311,269 26 
Gross ASBSCtS.............cceeeees 6,754,908 72 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 





ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets.............. deen 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend 


sescesccsccseceoses $8,520,838 69 


Endowment Accumulations, 


and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%............... aes 


$7,385,517 66 





Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............ asgeaiederarees seees $1,185,321 O3 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INVESTMENT FOR BANKERS. 


Of all intelligent business men nore 
are in a position to comprehend more 
clearly than Bank Directors and 
Managers the general principles on 
which the life insurance system is 
based, and by which its practical 
operations are guided and governed. 
Every financier understands that a 
life insurance company looks to two 
sources for its revenues: firstly, to 
its premium receipts from policy 
holders, and secondly to the interest, 
rents and gains from its investments 
of the premiums so received. It has 
an insurance account and an invest- 
ment account. For the proper man- 
agement of both, its executive officers 
are responsible, and they in turn 
confide the details of the former to 
its mathematical, medical and legal de- 
partments. The investment account, 
the banking part of the business, is 
deputed to its financial officers and 
committees, who watch with care the 
great money markets of America 
and Europe. The duties of its finance 
committee naturally bring its mem- 
bers into close relations and close 
alliance with financial magnates 
and bank officers in money cen- 
ters. The banker’s business, there- 
fore, facilitates the investment of the 
steadily increasing funds of the life 
insurance company; the company in 
its turn offers to financial men in 
general and to the banker individually 
one of the best and most convenient 
forms of investment known to modern 
civilization. It offers to him, as it 
does to every thoughtful, prudent, 
sagacious provider for his family or 
his dependents, that safeguard, life 
insurance, with its increasingly at- 
tractive variations in form and the 
ever broadening liberality and accom- 
modating spirit of its terms and con- 
ditions. No banker, be he ever so 
wealthy and prosperous, is proof 
against the vicissitudes of fate and 
fortune, and he as well as other men 
may, through some unforeseen catas- 
trophe, end a long and successful 
career in unexpected bankruptcy and 
financial ruin. It may easily be that 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
are the only heritage which he leaves 
for surviving dependents. Too many 
examples of such sad endings are 
fresh in the memories of business 
men as well as conspicuous upon the 
records of American Life Insurance 
companies. 

If the capitalist has not given way 
to the temptations and seductions of 
speculative ventures, if he has escaped 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” and if he has made ample 
provision for survivors, the question 
may well be asked, Why should he in- 
sure his life? Is not his family 
safely protected beyond peradven- 
ture? It may be that this is appar- 
ently the case, and yet these seem 
ingly ample means may be tied up in 
various kinds of property, such as 
dwellings, warehouses, farms, mines, 
ships, stocks or loans, which cannot 
be made readily available in the 
money needed in the settlement of 
an estate, or cannot be converted into 
ready cash without making sacrifices 
almost ruinous, or without costly and 
troublesome legal processes. With a 
proper proportion of his means in- 
vested in life insurance he need not 
keep an unemployed balance for such 
emergencies, for the reason that in 
the event of his death the proceeds 
of the policy will be immediately 
available to meet all the wants of his 
family. 

What the financier demands is 
soundness, strength and security, as 
wellas size. Itis to these qualities 
that he looks for the true measure of 
success, and the institution of which 
we speak will command confidence 
because it is equally strong and great. 
Financial stability finds no higher 
exponent in all the world than in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York.— Baltimore Underwriter. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice President. 
f. B. PIERCE, Secretarv and Treasurer. 








AMERICAN 
= > aa FIRE 
“a : INSURANCE 
- COMPANY, 
& . aa Philadelphia 
EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Fa coptent Dudeadeinecstecataseeaeeaud:<eeaees 


rve for reinsurance and all other 
ssn ch ccedeccosencccccsucacwcvecceeesce 1,716,750 47 
178,855 75 






TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 18%..82,395.006 23 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Protone 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter f 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

POE Bie ik c se ccdssescsctcscscecesccece 1,106,515 77 


ne $3,967,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, a: 

1894, to 3ist December, 1894............0... $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POCO s cccccccccccceccccccs os $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums ~ 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


Total marine vremiums...... 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
I ON aie. ¢--ctncaseceacdsesssesercees 1,009,845 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
GB i cctctees ca cenves de cecccecceseses 184,238 44 
BMOUMBs cs ccccscccece covctcessvccacesed $11,340,781 88 








Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN,EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MALY, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, “VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRISTI’N pe THOMSEN 

ORGE BLISS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 

3. A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD, 

N. DENTON SMITH, —_ JOHN B. WOODWARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres’t, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the expert- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
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Old and Young. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 
BY BLANCHE NEVIN. 





I sIT by tise firelizght alone 
’Mid shadows, for daylight has fled ; 
There is none to be grieved at my moan, 
And this is the day of the Dead, 
Surge back now, ye living, who crowd 
All the year with your arrogant tread ! 
Give place to the grave and the sbroud, 
Recede from the hour of the Dead! 


Oh, ye who profoundly do sleep 

Throvgi the pains end the joys of the 
year, 

In the graves where we buried you deep, 
To night rise and live with me here! 

Once agaia claim your desolate place ; 
Once again, as around me ye come, 

Let me gsze on each dear, pallid face ; 
Once again open lips that are dumb! 


Speak! Speak that my soul may rejoice! 
Let us talk as together of yore, 
My ears greet the sound of each voice, 
And listen each cadence once more. 
Do ye dwell in a region of bliss, 
Where sorrow and pain all forgot 
Consoles you for patting from this? 
Does memory haunt you or not ? 


Is death such a joyful relief ? 
Have ye never a pain or a tear ? 

Have ye never a sorrow or grief, 
And never a shudder or fear ? 

Have ye looked on the face of our Lord, 
And suddenly found you appeased, 
Your health and your courage restored, 

Your agony over and ceased ? 


Is the music of Heaven so sweet, 
Are Christ and the anuels so dear, 
Is your rapture so full aud complete, 
That you have not a thought of us here ? 
And oh, as ye pulsate and throb 
In Heaven’s harmonious sphere, 
Do ye never responsively sob 
To the wail at your vanishing here ? 


Give answer, give answer, my Dead! 
The night wanes apace, and the flashes 
From embers no longer are red 
As I cower low down to the ashes. 
Your faces are drifting away, 
I question you ever in vain; 
No longer ye tarrying stay, 
But fade from my vision again. 


Still never a word do ye say, 
Dissolving in ether wfar. 
Oh, speak ere ye vanish away ! 
How terribly silent ye are! 
Yet linger one moment, my Dead, 
Ana the bands whose each movement I 
know 
Place soft on my desolate head, 
And bless me, and smile ere ye go. 


But out of my window the dawn 
Of the day is beginning—and hark ! 
Full throated aud clear on the lawn, 
The earliest note of the lark ! 
And in the mysterious east 
Breaks dimly the light of to-morrow ; 
The darkness is over, and ceased 
My vigil of love and of sorrow. 


No longer the day of the dead, 
For the day of the living is here; 
Arise to the dawn that is red, 
Arise to the dawn that is clear! 
And courage, my heart, without grieving! 
Once more lay thy dead ’neath the sod; 
Go forth to the world that is living, 
And trust in the mercy of God. 
WasHineTon, D.C. 


- 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT WALD- 
MATTCHEN. 


AN ALL SAINTS’ DAY MEMORY. 
BY S. 








ALICE RANLETT, 


THE season in the little Swiss village, 
Waldmatt, had long been over ; the great, 
barren hotels were deserted, the daily pro- 
ces3ion of mules and guides and tourists 
no longer wound their way up the steep 
paths to the ‘‘ points of view,” the cosmo- 
politan summer multitude had disappeared 
and no more were seen in shifting pano- 
rama, the sturdy German merchants with 
comfortable, easy-going Fraus,the conse- 
quential Eaglish gentlemen wich prosper- 
ous families, the sleek, dark-skinned Ital- 
ian priests and dignified Eaglish clergy- 
men, the graceful, vivacious American 
girls, the bright-eyed, active Swiss school- 
boys, and ali the other travelers, gentle 
and otherwise, who made the remote vil- 
lage a gay and worldly scene for some 
brief sumouer weeks. The bazaars, with 
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their all manner of fancy trinkets, carved 
wood toys, and decorated, tinkling cow- 
bells, were closed, and the village folk, 
after the summer's whirl, had returned to 
their own simple life which, indeed, in- 
cluded active preparation for the next 
summer's whirl, for by these things they 
live. 

In the autumn exodus, we had lingered 
behind, stranded, like driftwood tossed so 
high upon theshore by the waves that sub- 
sequent tides cannot dislodge it; for our 
heartstrings had twined themselves about 
the Waldmatt mountains, and in all the 
fluctuations of the fickle humanity at their 
base, the mountains remained the same, 
grand and still and white, shining up into 
the blue sky. So, held prisoners by their 
enchanting spell, we lingered on, while 
the nights grew frosty, and the delicate 
pink and lavender and yellow blossoms of 
the hill pastures perished in the sharp air, 
and the sun came late up over the high 
walls and very early left our valley to the 
chill night shades, and the snows came 
daily further down the mountains, till, 
instead of having for our joy three glori- 
ous, sno v-clad peaks, we were quite sur- 
rounded by the wonderful gleaming white 
mountain forms, and still we lingered on. 

My favorite walk in these days was to 
Waldmattchen, a tiny bamlet on the hills, 
two miles beyond the village, and reached 
by a steep footpath. The church here 
was a rude, plaster structure, whose door 
stood always open, revealing the desolate 
interior, the dust covered, neglected floor, 

rough benches, diogy ultar draperies, bang- 
ing all awry, and the forlorn litile image 
of Our Lady arrayed in tattered lace and 
frayed satin, and wearing a tarnished gilt 
crown above the battered face, which, 
however, bore an irrepressible smile—a 
pathetic little object! Among the tawdry 
decorations and coarse pictures of the 
church was one which drew the mind 
from its sadly incongruous surroundings 
an engraving of the Da Vinci head of 
Christ of the Milan Gallery; and from the 
church door lay revealed the glory of God 
in its manifestation of the princely peaks 
and soaring ridges of the Waldmatt moun- 
tains, rising from the lower slopes of rich 
olive and bronz3 and citrine to the super- 
natural, shining whiteness of the upper 
hights. This was the true sanctuary of 
the little church, the place of divine reve- 
lation. 

Around the church was the tiny God’s 
acre of the hamlet, with its wouden crosses 
and plain stones, inscribed with simple, 
loving German “‘ memory-verses.” S .me- 
what apart from the other graves was a 
low cross of rough granite, and on it, in 
our own home language, the words, 

CHRISTINA, 
Aged 21 years, 
Sept. 20, 1890. 

When in Waldmattchen, I always lin- 
gered by the lonely grave of this sister of 
mine—tho, indeed, I knew not whether 
she had been from Eogland or America ; 
but to be born in the old home or the 
new home of the race did not matter, the 
family was one; andI often wondered by 
what chance this girl lay here, among the 
peasant folk of a strange people. I might 
easily have learned her story, for I bad 
grown to hold friendly relations with the 
women and children of the hamlet whom 
I met on the steep path, or who chatted 
with me as they laid uside their tall bas- 
kets on going into the church to say their 
prayers before the shabby, smiling Vir- 
gin; but I never cared to ask about the 
English grave. I liked better to have it 
keep its mystery in silence, as the moun- 
tains did, lending themselves to dreams 
and messages, yet keeping in their heart 
a deep, uurevealed mystery; fulfilling 
their high calling to be the resting-place 
of light, yet, by their shadows, intensify- 
ing that light. 

As the year drew near the All Saints’ 
season, the village people began to pre- 
pare, in such humble manner as they 
might, for thecherished festival on which 
they delight to show the remembrance in 
which they keep their leved souls and 
saints. I resolved that the Eaglish grave 
should not be unremembered on this day 
and, in due season, ordered my flowers 
from the city beyond the mountains, and, 
on the last day of October, the diligence, 





reduced now from its lumbering summer 
magnificence to a light carriage, brought 
my treasure, branches of great white, 
plumy chrysanthemums, 

During the night before the festival, 
the clouds came all the way down into 
our valley and the dawning day revealed 
a world of pure snow whiteness, relieved 
only by the dark evergreens and the 
mountain torrent which in its mad, foam- 
ing whirl was scarcely less white than 
its snow-covered banks. Inthedim, gray 
morning, I started out with my flowers ; 
as I passed the Waldmatt church I heard 
the monotone of the priest’s voice saying 
the early mass, and saw the village people, 
in festive garments and silver ornaments, 
streaming into the church. The graves 
were already adorned with evergreen 
garlands and crosses,and more costly but 
more vulgar decorations of paper and 
painted tin flowers, and little white ban- 
ners ioscrived in golden letters setting 
forth a pious prayer, or a word of comfort, 
as, ‘**To live is Christ, to die is gain,” 
‘* Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lora’s”’; and the red gleam and wavering 
light of antique lamps and candles shone 
against the snowy background. 

At Waldmattchen also, the people were 
in the church, and the little mounds about 
it were decorated, tho more simply, as 
were they in the village, and, to my sur- 
prise, I found upon Coristina’s granite 
cross a heavy garland of delicate ever- 
greens starred wich fair and perfect blos- 
soms of edelweiss. Not another grave 
bore upon it anything so truly beau- 
tiful or, perhaps, so costly, since these 
flowers brought a high price among the 
visitors to Waldmatt ; and here were many 
and rarely fice sp-cimens of the Alpine 
favorite. Woo could have had the love, 
the generosity and the delicacy of thought 
which had placed such a tribute on the 
grave of the stranger girl? 

As I stood thinking, a pleasant voice 
gave me a cordial greeting, and I saw be- 
side me Hannchen, one of my village 
friends, the wife of a young guide. 

**Is it you, Hannchen, who placed the 
flowers here ?” 

* Yes, my Fréulein,” answered Hann- 
chen, ‘‘ and if it be tne dear God’s will, I 
will never let the Day of All the Blessed 
Oaes come without remembering this 
liebe Heilige (dear saint); and the edel- 
weirs, it is her own flower and often she 
has picked it, for she was a mountain 
maiden io her heart. You do not know 
what the has done for usx—Anton and me? 
Or, perhaps, you do know. You, too, 
have brought flowers ; you, too, have loved 
her ; is it not true ?” 

‘*]T have never known her,” Lanswered ; 
“but I think I have loved her. Tell me 
what she did for you and Anton.” 

** You see it was this way,” said Hann- 
chen. ‘‘ The dear Fraulein came to Wald- 
matt, it is four years now, and she was 
alone. I have heard that the good God 
had taken her father and her mother and 
all her own, and she came, yes, very often, 
to our little church, as you come, Frdu- 
lein, to look off into our mountains. 
I think she loved them as we do, 
yes, more, for we love them with fear, 
and to her they had not beencruel. You 
know my father and my brother fell on 
the great mountain. I have often seen 
her here, with her beautiful face turned 
toward the great mountain, and it was 
sad and glad, like the dear Christ’s in the 
picture there within. And often she 
talked with me in a kind, friendly way, 
and she knew about Anton and me. You 
know Anton was the oldest in his family, 
and he must take care of the younger ones, 
and so we were long betrothed and could 
not wed; but at last they all could work 
for themselves, and we were married in 
the Easter season when the Fraulein came 
to us. 

‘*The dear Fraulein was a good moun- 
taineer. No lady has been in Waldmatt, 
the men say, who had so sure a foot and 
so strong a head ; and she had never fear. 
You may know this, for she climbed the 
great mountaia ’—pointing to the sharp, 
appalling peak which soared ten thousand 
feet into the heavens and seemed scarce 
to afford a resting-place for the eagle— 
** and she went often upon the mountains 
with parties or with the guides alone, I 
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think sbe liked this better that she might 
hear what the mountains would say ; for 
tho they are so great, the talk of people 
is louder than their words ; so Anton says, 
and he knows them well. And, always, the 
Frdéulein liked my Anton for a guide”— 
with an accent of honest, wifely pride— 
“there are older guides, but, they say, 
none better. 

*‘ It was in September that the dear 
Frdulein would climb the Roshorn. Itis 
not so high or dangerous as others, and 
where the precipice is most high; there 
were ropes for support. Alas! that it 
was so. From the Roshorn rises our 
stream, and the lady would follow it up to 
where it comes in snow, fresh from 
Heaven; and so, tho it was late in the 
year for the mouataias, they went, for the 
weather was fine and the Frduleina good 
climber, and the journey but for one day. 
Anton and Peter Keziler were the guides. 

** Also, all went well, they were half- 
way back again and on the great preci- 
pice which falls a thousand feet. Peter 
had gone on before to find the best way, 
when Anton, who was ahead, suddenly 
felt the rope about biz waist grow tight, 
and he was near falling ; but he recovered 
himself, and, looking back, saw just the 
Frdulein’s face and hands above the nar- 
row edge of rock. He knew instantly 
what had happened; but she spoke as 
quietly as if she stood here, and told how 
the rotten rope support on the cliff had 
broken in her hand, but her foot was rest- 
ing on a narrow ledge and she was quite 
safe; but almost in the same breath, and 
with the same quiet voice, she went on: 
‘Anton, lam going to cut the rope, the 
rock is cracking, and you have no foot- 
hold for us both. You have Hannchen, 
and I have no one here, It is well so? 
and Anton saw in her hand a tiny, sharp 
knife, and he cried out—-Anton is brave, 
and tho he loves me, he loves better his 
duty, and he had much love for tbe dear 
Fréulein—he cried out: ‘You must not 
do it, Frdulein. I save you or not my- 
self! and he crept backward; for he 
could not turn on the face cf the precipice, 
but, instantly, he saw the dear lady’s face, 

still and glad, dieappear below the cliff, 
and the rope about his waist hung loose 
and free. 

‘* Peter, from his place below, saw her 
fall, and called to Anton; but he could 
not answer and remained still where he 
was till Peter came back to seek him and 
urge him on. So they came in sorrow to 
us. 

“It was a sad day, my Frdulein, for 
many among us loved the dear saint. 
When they found her at the foot of the 
great cliff the little knife was still in her 
hand, and on her beautiful face there was 
no scratch ; but it was glad and peaceful, 
just as when so often she looked out into 
the mountains as if she thought some One 
would come down over them; but it was 
more glad than ever that day. 

** And we laid her here where she liked 
tocome. She was not of our religion, and 
others may not lie in our consecrated 
ground ; but the liebe Heilige died to suve 
a life, and for her, they said, it might be 
so—ah! here is wy Mann /” 

A tall, finely-formed young man, with 
honest blue eyes, stood beside us, rever- 
ently baring his head by the grave of 
Christina. He carried a smiling baby of 
three years, who bent at his word and 
kissed the granite cross, making the 
sacred sign with her plump little fingers, 
and whispering in broken German, after 
her father, a prayer for the liebe Heilige. 

“The Frdulein also has loved our dear 
lady, and has brought her flowers,” ex- 
plained Hannchen. ‘‘See,I will make a 
place for them.” 

And she deftly pulled tiny sprays from 
the evergreen garland so carefully as not 
to mar its symmetry, and made, on the 
snow-covered mound, a soft, green bed on 
which I reverently laid the branches of 
pure white blossoms, 

‘** They, too, are like the dear Fraulein,” 
said Hannchen, ‘‘and no other one in the 
field of peace is so beautifully remembered 
on this Day of All the Saints.” 

As I descended the steep hill-path, I 
looked back and saw how the golden flood 
of morning light had crept down from the 
highest shining peaks to lower white sum- 
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mits, till even the little hills had caught 
the glory. and the gilded cross on the rude 
church gleamed in it, and Christina’s 
grave lay just within the transfiguring 
glow: while all below that was still in 
the shadows, and it seemed to me that a 
pathway of light led over the bights upon 
hights, which were raised by God’s hand 
between the heavenly places and the snow- 
covered grave of this girl, my sister, who 
had given her life for the humble peasant 
family who stood beside her memorial 
cross, and counted her their dearest saint 
on this memory day of all the Blessed 
Oaes. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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“MOMMY IS MOMMY.” 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 











A DEAR little girl with eyes of blue, 

And yellow curls and a dimple, too; 

And we loved to tease her, as some folks do, 
And ask her tne silliest questions. 


“Oh, what is Poppy, say, little Aun ?” 

“Poppy? Poppy? Why, Poppy’s a man.” 

She smiled at us brightly as onward we ran 
With the silliest, silliest questions. 


‘And what is Sissy?” The blue eyes gleam. 

‘“‘Sissy’s a gu url,”’ she says, with a scream 

Of laughter as light as a rippling stream, 
At this silliest, silliest question. 


“And Botty ? Botty is surely a toy 

Of golden metal with no alloy ?” 

“Botty? Botty? Why, Botty’s a boy.” 
The silliest, silliest question. 


“Then what is Mommy?” The blue eyes 
shed 
A faint love glance, low drooped the head. 
“Why, Mommy is Mommy,” little Ann 
said 
To this silliest, silliest question. 


Oh, dear littl girl with eyes of blue, 
And yellow curls and a dimple, too, 
Yes, Mommy is Mommy the whole world 
through; 
So good-by to the silliest questions. 
GERMANTOWN, MD. 
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A DITCH BOY. 








BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 





A SHRILL cry of pain, repeated again 
and again, told of suffering near by. 
Major Cooper, superintendent of the big 
irrigation ditch, reined in his pony and 
listened, a little annoyed that his easy 
canter over the prairies should be inter- 
rupted. Thesound came from a ravinea 
few rods to the left, and in a moment he 
was dashing down the banks of the weed- 
grown gully. Plunging through a mass 
of tall sunflowers, horse and rider came 
out into a cleared space and there, like a 
ship at anchor, stood a prairie schooner, 
or emigranv’s wagon, with bulging white 
canvas cover. 

Near it a dark-featured man was strik- 
ing blow after stinging blow with a heavy 
strap on the cowering form of a boy, 
whose pitiful moans told how severe was 
the punishment, 

The su; erintendent Jeaped to the 
ground, iadignant at the sight, and, 
snatching the piece of leather from the 
man’s hand, threw it far into the sun- 
flowers, 

‘*What do you mean?” he demanded, 
incensed almost beyond his self control by 
the cruelty. 

‘Th’ youngster won’t mind me,” sul- 
lenly replied the man, 

‘** What is it he won’t do?” 

‘*He wants me to go an’ beg some”— 
began the boy; but he stopped as he 
caught the look in his tormentor’s glower- 
ing eyes, 

‘*Don’t you believe him,” growled the 
man. ‘‘He's gittin’ proud. T’ll learn 
him a thing er two before I git through.” 

The boy was thin, pale and poorly clad. 
In his twelve or fourteen years he had 
evidently known both care and trouble, 
Maj r Cooper looked him over and stood 
for a moment undecided. Then his glance 
met a broad red mark across the boy’s 
neck, caused by the ugly-looking strap, 
and his mind was made up. 

“Come with me—what’s your name ?” 

Ay Theo,” 
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‘*Well, Theo, we’ll leave this brute 
a while and maybe he will come to his 
senses,” 

“No you don’t!” exclaimed the man, 
drawing a little nearer, ‘‘ That boy is 
mine, and I'll keep him right here by this 
wagon.” 

‘* The boy is going with me,” was the 
stern reply ; ‘‘ and I may allow the ditch 
hands to come down here and give youa 
taste of the strap yourself, just to show 
you how it feels.” 

Theo was quickly lifted to the front of 
the huge saddle, his rescuer swung on be- 
hind, and they were galloping up the 
slope out of the ravine before the aston- 
ished emigrant could prevent the boy’s 
departure—even had he dared attempt 
it. 

The more the tender-hearted major 
thought of his interview with the stranger 
the angrier he became; and when he 
reached headquarters he sent twosturdy 
employé3 on horseback with instructions 
to bring in the surly emigrant. But they 
returned without him. The wagon and 
its owner had vanished—hidden some- 
where among the sunflowers in the 
ravine, perhaps. 

‘** Let him go,” said the superintendent. 
‘*It’s a good riddance. Theo, you will 
have to stay with us.” 

‘* Well,” replied the boy, ‘‘I guess old 
Joshua won’t care.” 

‘* Wasn’t he your father ?” 

‘*No, he took me when Father died 
back in Illinois and brought me West.” 

‘*So much the better. But you'll have 
to work if you stay.” 

Thenceforth Theo was a member of the 
settlement at the head of the ditch. 

The canal-like stream, that flowed in 
from the river just above the ponderous 
dam and coursed between well-made 
banks for a score of miles back across the 
plains, seemed like a river itself to Theo, 
and he wondered how it could be con- 
trolled. 

On the second morning he learned how 
it was done. Major Cooper took him out 
to the ditch and, climbing the dike-like 
banks, pointed out the narrow footpath 
that led along its top. 

** You will be one of our ditch boys,” he 
said. ‘*You will walk along that path 
for five miles ; then cross the ditch on a 
footbridge and come back on the other 
side, looking all thetime for breaks in the 
wall. You should make the round trip 
twice every day. Tho at first you may 
not be able to do it, after alittle practice 
it will be easy.” 

** Don’t you worry about making two 
tripsa day,” sneered the assistant super- 
intendent, Morse, when Mr. Cooper had 
turned away; ‘‘he’s too fussy alto- 
gether.” 

‘* But them’s my orders.” 

‘* Well, what I say is orders, too,” with 
a wink, ‘‘ Don’t hurt yourself working— 
I don’t.” 

Sturdily the boy set out, and was soon 
lost to sight as the ditch wound its way 
along the side of a knoll or led through 

fields of towering corn. The footbridge 
seemed a tremendous distance away, and 
it was nearly sunset when, footsore and 
weary, he reached headquarters. 

-**Pretty tired, ain’t “you?” laughed 

Major Cooper, coming out of his house, 
which stood in the midst of the company’s 
well tilled farm, in a pretty hollow below 
the dam and head of the ditch. ‘‘I knew 
you would be,” he went on, ‘‘That will do 
for to-day. Say !” he called after the boy, 
as Theo started toward the kitchen for his 
supper, ‘‘the water is not running over 
anywhere, is it?” 

‘*No; but it is almost bankful at the 
lower end.” 

‘““Well, start early in the morning, 
sure.” 

Theo found the ditch all right the sec- 
ond day and the third, and he began to 
look upon his ceaseless walk as a very un- 
necessary proceeding. 

Morse counseled him to “go slow.” 
‘*The old man won’t know the difference 
if you don’t go to the bridge,” said he, 
one day. ‘Just swim across down the 
track a piece and come back on the other 
side.” 

Tho Theo did not act on the suggestion, 
for he did not like Morse, the words of the 
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assistant kept ringing in his mind. Fora 
week the monotony of his work was un- 
broken. On the eighth day his feet moved 
very slowly after the post halfway to the 
footbridge was passed. 

** What's the use?” he kept asking him- 
self, ‘‘The ditch is all right.” 

The water was silently moving between 
the banks, carrying life and freshness to 
the dry fields beyond. 

Theo was watching a long-eared jack- 
rabbit that, frightened by a bawk, was 
skurrying over the prairie in long, flying 
leaps. 

Suddenly Theo stopped as tho he had 
received a blow and looked down. His 
foot was wet. He had stepped into a lit- 
tle rill of water that was gurgling across 
the path. 

He knew now why he was patrolling 
the ditch. He watched the stream as it 
flowed faster and faster, cutting easily 
into the fresh earth of the bank. It was 
plain that in a few hours it would grow 
into a serious ‘‘ break.” Now it was easily 
repaired. With the small shovel he car- 
ried the ditch boy set to work, and filled 
and packed in the dirt until the bank was 
solid again. 

As he completed his task he noticed 
marks on the shelving water guard that 
puzzled him, He knew he had not 
touched certain portions of it with his 
shovel, and yet there were clear indica- 
tions that an implement of some kind had 
cut into the restraining dike. No explana- 
tion appeuring, he took a farewell look at 
his work and tramped on. 

A half-mile beyond the prairie highway 
came near the ditch, and as he approached 
the spot he saw something that made his 
heart sink—a familiar emigrant wagon 
with bulging white canvas cover. Old 
Joshua sat on the seat, driving his lank 
horses. 

Theo tried to hurry by without being 
observed, but in vain, A well-known 
voice called him, and he went toward the 
road. 

**Don’t you run away from me,” com- 
manded Joshua, 

‘* What do you want?” 

** Want to know what you’re doin’.” 

‘* Watching the ditch.” 

‘* For that smart major, I s’pose ”? with 
a sneer, 

‘* Mr. Cooper owns the ditch.” 

** No, he don’t—he just bosses it. I’ve 
stayed around here, and I’ve found out. 
Some Boston rich men own it an’ bire 
him. But his days are numbered. No- 
body wants to hire a man that lets a ditch 
get breaks init.” 

** But there ain’t any—at least not to 
amount to any thing,” thinking of the past 
hour’s work. 

** That’s all you know. Morse has more 
sense ina minute than Cooper has in all 
day. Here,” angrily, ‘‘ what yer doin’ 
there ?” 

Theo had gone around the wagon and 
was gazing with astonishment at a shovel 
protruding from between the canvas 
flaps behind. It was a new addition to 
the outfit and appeared to have been re- 
cently used. : 

** Where did you get that shovel?’ he 
demanded, 

** None of yer business. Come along 
with me !” 

Something in the man’s tone showed 
that he was himself frightened, and the 
knowledge gave courage to the boy. A 
sudden impulse came over him and, with- 
out waiting to reply, he ran toward the 
ditch and raced at his best speed down the 
familiar path. 

In vain the man called and threatened. 
He watched Theo until a field of corn hid 
him from view. Then, turning his team 
at right angles to the road, he lashed the 
horses into a canter and took a zigzag 
course across the plain. 

For nearly a mile nothing unusual 
verified Theo’s apprehensions and, pant- 
ing from his excitement and exertion, he 
had slacked his pace to a walk; then, at 
a curve, his fears were realized. 

Gushing like a tiny brook or a mimic 
mountain stream, a clear current was 
pouring across the bank and making a 
tiny lake in the field below, The leak was 
already half a yard wide and was becom- 
ing wider and deeper every minute, as the 





walls on either side had been thoroughly 
soaked. 

A serious problem was before the inex- 
perienced ditch boy, and for a moment he 
wes dazed. Only a moment—then, with 
a frantic energy that seemed invincible, 
he began shoveling fresh dirt into the 
foaming outlet. Wasted effort; the rapid 
stream carried each shovelful away as if 
it were a feather on its bubbling surface. 

Faster and faster he worked until great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead, yet no appreciable lessening of 
the stream wassecured. In the intensity 
of hisdesire to do his work well, his mind 
seemed doubly active and the events of 
the afternoon passed in rapid review. He 
knew now why his old guardian had de- 
tained him and endeavored to take him 
away. Joshua had intended a most 
telling revenge on the ditch manager. 
Theo wondered if the emigrant had 
planned the deed alone, and how had he 
learned so much about the ditch’s manage- 
ment and ownership? 

All this time the ditch was growing 
larger instead of smaller. The water of 
the canal was setting with a perceptible 
current toward the opening. The heavy 
stalks of corn in the ficld below leaned 
against one another as the soil about their 
roots was flooded. A meadow lark 
perebed on one and merrily singing, sank 
steadily with its weakened perch. 

With a frenzied and unreasoning im- 
pulse to sacrifice everything to accomplish 
his end, Theo leaped iuto the rushing 
water and endeavored, by means of his 
shovel and his own body, to halt to some 
extent its hurrying course. 

‘‘Help! help!” he shricked, repeating 
the words with all the strength of his pip- 
ing voice and slender lungs. ‘Heip! 
help!” but there was none to hear him. 

The meadow lark did not stop its song, 
the current in the canal grew wider and 
wider, the chill-laden water in the break 
gushed by, hurling its bubbles against the 
ditch boy’s waist. 

As he stood there, frantic in his deter- 
mination, gazing in every direction for 
some suggestion that would help him, he 
saw over by the big thorny hedge that 
bordered the cornfield a pile of brush 
that had been cut in trimming the hedge- 
row. It was an inspiration, for he re- 
membered some counsel given at head- 
quarters by one of the men. 

At a bound he was out of the truant 
stream, and seizing an armful of the 
brush, regardless of its sharp points, ran 
with it to the ditch side, 

Lying flat on the bank, he pushed the 
branches down across the opening, where 
they were held by the current. He soon 
had a thick mat, and then a considerable 
barrier. With his shovel he ratiled down 
the filling for his ‘‘ breakwater,” and, 
sure enough, the leakage diminished 
steadily until he was able to stop it entire- 
ly, and fill up the gap made in the bank. 

S» exhausted was he when the task was 
completed that he threw himself on the 
ground beside the path, and lay white 
and still for a long, long time. 





Angry indeed was Major Cooper when 
he learned of the evident attempt to injure 
the ditch, and he sent out several of his 
empluyes to search for the emigrant; but 
it was of no avail. Joshua had made good 
his escape, altho the superintendent 
thought, and Tneo shared his opinion, 
that he was not far away. 

Theo’s duties were increased by a re- 
quirement for more frequent trips, and 
the whole course of the main canal was 
watched day and night. The ditch boy 
had not dared to speak to the superin- 
tendent concerning Morse; but he was 
made more anxious than ever when aspe- 
cial pet of Morse’s was put on as his as- 
sistant, 

‘It is wearing you out,” said Major 
Cooper, ‘‘and you need something to 
lessen your work,” 

Indeed, Theo’s face showed the effect 
of his long tramps, and he was visibly 
nervous with the strain. 

High water had set in on the river; the 
mountain snows were melting, and were 
sending down their icy current. It poured 
into the ditch, and kept the supply to the 
high-water mark on the huge gates that 
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Testrained the tide. Even with close 
watching there were frequent breaks, but 
none approaching in seriousness the one 
with which Theo had had his battle, 

For two weeks there was nothing to in- 
dicate foul play, and then the ditch boy 
came upon a series of events that taxed 
his full strength. He was a little later 
than usual on his afternoon round, and 
was still a mile from home when the twi- 
light had deepened to dusk, and the water 
of the canalhad ceased to reflect the 
storm-laden clouds overhead. 

As he walked along, peering all the 
time at the embankment, he suddenly 
heard voices. They were just in front 
and on the same bank as himself. 

**Got it all in shape,” one said, ‘‘and 
she'll work, too.” 

The voice was Joshua’s ; he could not 
be mistaken. 

** It ain’t running yet, is it?” 

That must be Morse—he was sure of it. 

“No, I told ’em to wait until half-past 
eight sharp, an’ then jerk ’er loose.” 

** How wide is it ?” 

“*Oh, there’s only five feet to open, but 
it will spread to twenty in ten minutes, 
with all this ’ere force on.” 

Theo trembled. He knew that it meant 
a draining of the whole ditch and the 
ruin of hundreds of acres of crops. But 
the next words made him more anxious 
still. It was Morse talking : 

“*That’s a good place. The first rush 
will run right down into the house an’ 
like as not drown the whole lot of ’em 
out. With the river gates open as I fixed 
"em, it ought to be a regular Niagara 
Falls.” 

So they were preparing for a break op- 
posite Mayor Cooper’s house where the 
walls were highest ; it meant danger in- 
deed to the superintendent, 

Tnere was but one thing to do, and 
Theo did it. He knew the two men were 
likely to have watches on the opposite 
side and he did not dare make a detour 
through the fields for fear of their hearing 
his footsteps. 

Noiselessly, steadily, he let himself 
down the bank into the current of icy 
mountain water. It wasa severe shock, 
but he did not flinch. 

Silently he worked his way to the center 
of the fifty-foot canal, and then moved 
forward to pass the conspirators on the 
bank. He swam well, and there was no 
perceptible ripple as the bushy head of the 
boy glided slowly past, scarce showing 
above the surface. 

‘* The Kid's there, too, ain’t he ?” Joshua 
was saying. 

** Yes, his last trip is made by supper- 
time. I hope the deluge will catch himas 
well as the boss.” 

A few rods below, Theo drew near the 
bank again and clambered up its muddy 
side. Shivering and dripping, he stood in 
the path and listened again to the two men. 
But they had caught the sound of his 
emergence from the ditch and were eager- 
ly awaiting developments. Theo did not 
know this, and as with water-soaked gar- 
ments he moved down the track his de- 
parture was hailed with shouts : 

** Hold on there!” ‘* Stop !” 

But he did not stop. Instead, he doubled 
his pace and went splashing forward, a 
shower of drops being thrown all around 
him with every step. He was still on the 
opposite side of the ditch from the super- 
intendent’s house, and he could already 
hear the pursuers as Morse and Joshua 
came tearing down the path behind him. 

The time set for the opening of the 
break was nearly if not quite due. This 
he knew, and it nerved him to the su- 
preme effort of his life. He threw off, as 
he ran, his coat and vest, and then halted 
&@ moment to toss his boots into the water. 
Now he made better time and was gain- 
ing on the two men. 

When he came near the home farm he 
was losing, however, and as a last resort, 
as well as to save a tedious course around 
by the head gate, he plunged into the 
canal and struck out for the opposite bank. 

* Bang! swish !’ a bullet cut the water 
a few feet away. Another and another; 
but theshots were fired at random, and he 
was in little danger. Again his feet were 


on dry land, and, leaving the track, he 
struck out across the cornfields toward the 
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single light that came twinkling from 
Major Cooper’s study in the superintend- 
ent’s office. He dreaded every minute to 
hear a rush of waters behind, asignal that 
he wastoolate. But it had not yet come, 
and the cheery window light was near 
now. 

Major Cooper thought the persecution 
that had so worried him was over. He 
was taking alittle time to read a favorite 
book, and sat in easy comfort devouring 
the pages. Suddenly there was a footstep 
on the porch. A rough hand seized the 
window frame and threw the lower sash 
up to its full limit and, before he could re- 
alize what it meant, the ditch boy stood 
facing him. 

Theo was a curious sight The water 
of the canal and the sticky mud of the 
banks, up which he had frantically climb- 
ed, had daubed his person almost beyond 
recognition, From his matted hair to his 
earth-laden feet he was a picture of com- 
plete demoralization. He was panting 
and almost breathless. Regardless of the 
condition of his clothing, he sank into a 
plush-covered chair and left a permanent 
imprint on its cushions. 

Exhausted tho he was. Theo did not lose 
his presence of mind, 

** Quick,” he gasped, ‘** they’re—goin’— 
to—cut the—ditch—opposite—the house!” 

Major Cooper was on his feet instantly. 

**What! atitagain? Who?” 

** Joshua and—Morse—run quick.” 

The superintendent did not understand 
it all; but he realized that there was peril 
ahead, and, without waiting for hat or 

coat, he was out of the window by which 
Theo had entered and pulling the cord of 
the dinner-bell on the gable of the house. 

‘* Ding-dong, ding dong,” it went, rous- 
ing every employé, and causing for a 
moment a panic like that of a fire alarm 
in a crowded street. 

As the men came hurrying out of their 
quarters, Major Cooper simply called, 
‘Run to the ditch!” and took the lead 
himself. 

By this time Theo, unable to remain 
behind while the excitement was on, had 
joined the party, and the whole force wa; 
scrambling through the dark fields, fol- 
lowing the impetuous superintendent. 

They reached the ditch, but the bank 
appeared as usual. For a moment Major 
Cooper thought he had been the victim 
of practical joke; but only for a moment. 
Down toward the river there sounded a 
low roar that told to the ditch expert’s ear 
the whole story. 

The break had been opened. 

‘This way, boys,” called Major Cooper, 
and set off down the path closely followed 
by the men, The roaring grew near, and 
in thirty rods they came upon the little 
cataract. Two men from the house, who 
were cooler in their movements, now came 
up with shovels and a lantern. 

The gap was fully eight feet across and, 
as the conspirators had suggested, grow- 
ing wider every instant. 

Eagerly the men set to work, some 
throwing instones and brush, and others 
shoveling earth as if their lives depended 
on it. They were experienced in this kind 
of emergencies, and would eventually win 
over the pouring waters. But another 
question agitated the superintendent. He 
called Theo aside. 

** Who were they ?” he asked. 

Briefly the ditch boy told his story. 

** Are you sure it was Morse?” 

**T know it.” 

‘*We must catch them. They cannot 
go far away, and must be between us and 
the river.” 

He detailed a half-dozen men, whose 
services could not be employed in the 
repair of the break, to search on one 
side of the ditch and as many more on 
the other. The Major and Theo walked 
down the path beside the canal. The boy’s 
teeth chattered, but he was too excited to 
give up. 

As they drew near the head gate the 
men to the right gave a shout, and a dark 
form mounted the ditch wall a few feet 
in advance of them—one of the despera- 
does had been discovered. 

As the stranger realized that he was so 
near a new enemy, he leaped straight at 
the danger and grappled with the super- 
intendent. 






la a momneat they were rolling on the 
ground, and, dark tho it was, Theo could 
see the terrible struggle going on. 

Suddenly there was a slight separation 
of the combatants, and one of them—it 
was impossible to tell which—raised to his 
knees and started to roll the other off the 
bank into the water. His opponent 
seemed stunned and lifeless. 

Some undefined impulse inspired Theo 
to a quick deed. The man was on the 
very brink himself, and a luoge forward 
on Theo’s part, a push, and there was a 
splash in the dark current balow. 

The méiée brought the searchers, and 
among them the man with a lantern. 

Theo trembled as they turned over the 
form on the bank. Which would it be? 
Joy flushed his face as he saw the familiar 
features of the superintendent, who was 
in a faint. 

Then whom had he pushed off ? 

This question, too, was soon answered, 
as the men fished out a limp form that 
was recognized as Morse’s. Long hours 
of effort brought life back to the nearly 
drowned man, and with Joshua, who was 
captured before morning, he suffered the 
law’s penalty for his deed. The ditch’s 
enemies were conquered. 

This adventure of Theo’s did not happen 
so long ago that arecital of succeeding 
promotions and successes can be given. 
It is very modern history. Theo is stilla 
ditch boy. He still makes his trips of in- 
spection, looking westward, as he walks 
along, upon the foothills of the Rockies, 
and eastward over the rolling prairies. 
He has not had time to be promoted yet ; 
but Major Cooper says the advancement is 
sure to come. 

ALBILENE, Kan. 





HOW CLARENCE SANG ON FIRST 
DAY. 


BY EVELYN HUBBARD. 





OnE Sunday morning Clarence went 
with his mamma to a meeting of the 
Quakers, or, as they like better to be 
called, the Friends. 

After they were seated, he could not 
help looking about, for everything was so 
new and strange to him. There was no 
pulpit in the tiny church, and no choir, 
and no organ. Many of the women were 
all in gray, with big, queer bonnets. Some 
of the Friends sat io a half-circle of chairs 
facing the others. These, his mamma 
told Clarence afterward, were called 
elders and ministers. 

Every one sat with bowed head and 
closed eyes, and there was not a sound 
except the buzzing of some bees that were 
flying about an apple tree near the open 
window. 

Clarence wished that the blinds might 
be opened just a little, so that he could 
see the pink blossoms and watch the 
happy, buzzing bees. 

He began to find the time very long, 
and the seat very hard. He wished that 
somebody would do something. Were 
they never going to speak or pray? He 
was tired of waiting. 

All at once he remembered something. 

* Any one,” Mamma had said, ‘‘ who 
really feels it in his heart to do so, may 
speak or pray or sing, even if he does not 
belong to the Friends at all.” 

He could sing, thought Clarence. He 
would sing ‘‘Softly now the Light of 
Day.” He was sure he could sing that 
quite through. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to ask Mamma first, tho. 

So he whispered softly in her ear. 

Mamma did not understand his ques- 
tion ; but she thought she did, and so she 
answered : ‘‘ Certainly, dear.” 

Clarence stood up and began to sing. 
He was too intent on the hymn wt see 
how rosy Mamma’s cheeks grew, and that 
even the elders and the ministers un- 
covered their faces in surprise. 

How beautiful and solemn the words 
were : 

“Soon for me the light of day 
Shall forever pass away.” 

A good many of the Friends spoke and 
prayed after that. 

When the meeting was over, one of 
them came and shook Clarence by the 
hand. He was a very old man with 
silvery hair and a sweet, calm face. 
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“Thee has a very sweet voice, little 
one,” said he. ‘‘ Thee’ll come again some 
First Day, I hope.” 

‘*Did he mean he would like to have 
me sing again, Mamma?” asked Clarence, 
when they were alone, 

‘*Hardly,” answered Mamma, smiling. 
‘* They do not expect children to take part 
in their meetings. But it was all right,” 
she added, stooping to kiss him. ‘‘ And I 
am very glad you did it, dear.” 

San Josh, Cat. 


_ 





PEBSLES. 
Critic: ‘*‘Is that a sonnet you are 
writing *” Poet: ‘‘Can’t tell yet. IfI can 


keep it up beyond the fourteenth line it 
won’t be.” — Boston Transcript. 


....”" A word to the wise is sufficient,” 
Is &@ maxim we've frequently heard ; 
And now what we wantis a maxim 
To tell us just what is that word. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


... Visitor: ‘‘ What in the world are they 
doing upstairs? It sounds as if they were 
throwing cannon balls around.’ Fat 
Woman: “ Why, the manager’s bouncing 
the Iadia Rubber Man.”—N. Y. Herald. 


..-* Women,” said he, oracularly, to her, 
‘fare rarely good listeuers.’’ And the pro- 
spective mother io law in the hallway only 
applied her ear a little closer to the keyhole 
and smiled grimly.—Indianapolis Journal. 


...‘‘ Papa, buy me a European prince,” 
said the daughter of one of America’s trust 
kings to her father. ‘‘I can’t doitnow, my 
daughter,”’ was the reply; ‘‘I haveto buy 
two or three legislatures for my own use.” 
—Colorado Springs Telegraph. 


.---*Cheerup, old man. A woman’s ‘no’ 
often means ‘yes,’ you know.” ‘‘ But she 
didn’t say no. When I asked her if she 
would marry me, she said: ‘I will, I don’t 
think.’ I didn’t even get treated with re- 
spect.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


...“‘I called to ascertain, Colonel Lex- 
ington, if you would make a few speeches 
for gold.” ‘‘For gold? Well, [should say 
so! For gold, silver, greenbacks, notes, 
garden sass, or cordwood. Times are hard, 
Colonel.”—New York Recorder. 


..--*' Did you trade any when you wus ter 
town ?”’ asked Silas Oatbin. ‘“‘ Yes,” re- 
plied Farmer Coratossel; ‘‘some.” ‘“ How 
did you come out?” ‘’Twus what ye’d 
call a stand-off. I give a feller a counter- 
feit fifty-dollar bill fur a gold brick.”— 
Washington Star. 


....Guest: ‘Do you have machines for 
making these Saratoga chips?” Waiter: 
“No, sah; th’ fust assistant cook shaves 
’em off wif er knife.’’ ‘‘I don’t see how he 
gets them so uniformly thin.” ‘* He useter 
be dah roas’ beef carver in er boardin’ 
house.”’—New York Weekly. 


First Yale Student: ‘‘Have you tele- 
graphed to the old man for money?” 
Second Yale Student: “Yes.” ‘Got an 
answer ?”’ ‘Yes. I telegraphed the old 
man: ‘ Where is that money I wrote for ?’ 
and his answer reads: ‘In my inside 
pocket.’ ”’—Texas Siftings. 

...How nice are Nature's small expedients; 

How fitly does she place 
Man’s features with such art as leaves the 
nose 
The scenter of the face.—Judge. 


....Good sir, do you propose to me— 
With care the question note— 
Because my husband you would be, 
Or do you want my vote? 
— Washington Star. 


...John thought he'd take his fair young bride 
Out for an early morning ride. 


Said he, **Shall I procure a steed, 
Or shall we try our cycle’s speed ?”” 
She answered, * As you like. You know 
I’m yours for either wheel or whoa.” 
, —Brooklyn Life. 
....- Learned’ Mnemonics.—Professor A: 
** Do you know, I fiad it difficult to remem - 
ber the ages of mychildren!’’ Professor B: 
*“*T have no such trouble! I was born 2,300 
years after Socrates; my wife 1,800 years 
after the death of Tiberius Caesar; our son 
John 2,000 years after the entrance into 
Rome of Titus Sempronius Gracchus for 
the re-enactment of the ‘leges Licinia,’ 
and our Amanda 1,500 years after the begin- 
ning of the Folk-wandering—that is per- 
fectly simple, you see.”-—-Fiiegende Blatter. 








A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are 
successfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other 
food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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...-'* We will have to fight this time, 
sure,” the aide ventured to remark. “ And 
why this painful necessity ?” demanded the 
Spanish general, haughtily. ‘* Because,” 
humbly replied the aide, as he bowed low, 
‘because the rebels have got between us 
and the telegraph-office.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. : 


...-T'wo children have this unfeeling 
story cut in marble above them : 
** Here lies two babes, 
As dead as nits: 
What shook to death 

With ague fits.” 
This was found in Bladensburg, Md.—N. Y. 
Heraid. 


...-** Well, there has been another fall in 
silver,” said Mr. Asbury Peppers, as he 
tucked the corners of his napkin into hig 
vest pockets. ‘‘ What!” shouted the Popu- 
list boarder. ‘‘Ever since the infamous 
crime of 1873’”,— ‘‘Oh, this wasn’t much 
of a fall,” interrupted Mr. Peppers. ‘‘I 
was on the car to-day, and saw the con- 
ductor knock down a quarter.” —Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


...-Mr. De Broker: ‘‘ Well, my son, how 
did you and the boys come out on your pea- 
nut speculation ?”? Small Son: ‘‘ When we 
got through I owed the other boys fifty 
cents.” “Hum!” ‘“ Oh, it’s all right now. 
We reorganized.” “Eh?” “Yes. I cap- 
italized at one dollar, gave the other boys 
half the stock for their debt, and then sold 
them the other half. So now they owe me 
fifty cents.””—Street & Smith’s Good News. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT. ] 











413.—DOUBLE MEANING. 
In driving snow, in wintry wind, 
Where scarce a boat its way might find 
Amid the drifting floe, 
The patriots crossed the Delaware 
To seek the foeman quartered there 
In cheery Yule-fire’s glow. 
The blow was swift, the foe amazed ; 
They seized their arms, with fear half- 
dazed, 
Dead fell stout-hearted Rall. 
My great-grandfather fought that night, 
Twas there, in Trenton’s glorious fight, 
He saw, he saw—My All, 


Ten times ten years had passed away ; 
Upon a peaceful, sunny day, 
A day of early fall, 
That patriot’s grandson plowed for wheat. 
Was ita ghost he chanced to meet ? 
He saw, he saw—My All. 
H. C. LAUGHLIN. 


414 —CHARADE. 


The one had climbed the wooded two, 
As twilight shades were falling ; 

An armed highwayman sprang to view, 
And cried in voice appalling : 

“Hold up your hands! You understand: 
I give you just a minute !” 

The traveler held up one strong hand, 
With a revolver in it. 


Oh, then that robber turned to run, 
But soon our bero caught him, 
And, safely pinioned in the one, 
Up to the prison brought him. , 
No shot was fired, for on their oath 
They tell me who have seen them, 
The captor and the captive both 
Had not a whole bet ween them. 
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415.—WORD CHAIN. 


The second division of the first word 
forms the first division of the following 
word, and so on to the end. 

1,A murderer ; 2, a strapof a bridle, bal- 
ter, or the like, passing under a horse’s 
throat ; 3, a certain implement for opening 
the lock ofa door : 4, the tonic or first tone 
of the scale in which a piece or passage is 
written ; 5, a book in which memorandums 
are written ; 6,a close student; 7, a bitter 
plant; 8,a common North American mar- 
mot. 


416.—NUMERICAL. 


_ At twenty-five how buoyant, and how blue 


The soft 1, 2, 3, 4 5 doth infold one 
With 3, 4, 5, 6 clouds of silvery hue, 
And 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, perhaps a gold one! 
The distant hills are touched with rosied 
charm ; 
The upward path seems carpeted with 
flowers, 
Where smiling Hope becks with uplifted 
arm— 
The world is lovely and the world is ours! 


4, 5, 6 fifty-five, less sunnily 
Beams Nature’s face; 3, 4, 5 fairest day 
May show black clouds hung in a leaden 
sky: 
2, 3, 4 hills we’ve climbed are bare and 
gray ; 
Yet naugntis changed,but just the glamour 
fled 
Through which young eyes see with false 
estimate ; 
5, 6, 7, 8 the world is now ivstead 
Of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8! 
MABEL P. 


417.—ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 

In the following lines one letter has been 
either added to or taken from eack word ; 
but in no single word has there been more 
than one change. 


May thought comet black lie wandeers, 
Pout-earied, toy y reast ; 

Hat the ought form longe thecy fund note, 
Yest as they unsough beast. 

Or In ought no ougt fore rosses, 
If died note see or paint ; 

Ye In faind them hearth’s snore flosses 
Ere he sirit’s suret again. 


Nervous Chills 


Completely prostrated me for days at a time. Severe 
painsin my back and limbs confined me to my bed 

Powerful anodynes were used to give me relief. I 
had no appetite and grew thin in flesh. I took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and in a short time felt invigorated. In a few weeks 
was able to go down stairs. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
indeed, been a blessing to me,and whenever I feel 
languid or run down it never fails to build me up.” 
Mrs. W. H. Browy, Weldon, N.C. 

cure all liver ills, bilious- 


rT kd 
Hoods Pill Ss ness, headache. Especially 


adapted to the use of delicate women ana children 
Gentle, mild, effective. Best family cathartic. 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call “ THE MILLER.” 














aap guaranteed, It your dealer 
mail. e mal 
sand varieties—best assort 
Fianutsctaress¢ EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


Manufacturers. § 


28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 





<Q) D.L, DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 

o> , Laaies, Youths; atn- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
um; takes 61n. floor room; scientific, 


for Gentlemen 


durable, cheap. Over 10,0 physi- 
cians, lawyers, editors and others 





now using it. Lil’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
free. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pnysic- 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.14th8t., N.Y. 
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why 


The woman 


pinned down 


to one or two uses of Pearline will 
have to be talked to. 


y 
Yj ad )\~< throwing away all the gain and 
\ help that she can get from it 
* } 
SS 


Why is she 


in other ways? If you 
have proved to yourself that 
Pearline washes clothes, 
for instance, in the easiest, 


quickest, safest way, you ought 
to be ready to believe that Pearline is 


the best for washing and cleaning everything. That's the 


truth, anyway. Try it and see. 


Into every drop of water 


that’s to be used for cleansing anything, put some Pearline. « 


Millions ys Pearilime 





418.—CHARADE. 
I knew a fellow, Two by name, 
Who robbed bis orphan two, 
Yet somehow hoped to two off blame, 
As rascals often do. 


But he was caught, and put in two; 
He felt a nervous shock 

When his great key the jailer drew 
From twos of prison lock. 


To turn their one his friends would scorn, 
Tho evil be had done: 

They oned him, and before the morn 
Had sent the money one. 


Behind his one some still express 
Opinions most unpleasant : 

But all are whole, I must confess, 
To speak them when he’s present. 


a. 


419.— PARTING INSTRUCTIONS. 


The following is a complete sentence, and 
coutains the instructions given to a mes- 
senger as he x about to leave. 


BIV U the bridge inII the meadO, B sure 
UU Ur glass & C if we sigRbt. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Oct. 24TH. 


410.—Dallas. [Dal-las (s).] 
411.—Best-a in. 
412.—Ate gruel, gular tea, true gale, lute 





rage, gate rule, regulate. 
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RESERESERE SE 


| Ata 
Glance | 


anyone can see the difference be- 
| tween the twin-bar of clear, pure 


Sunlight 
Soap 


and other laundry soaps, but you'll 
know the difference when you use 
it because it cleanses with 

Less Labor 
| Greater Comfort 
|| Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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reputation of another. 





Send for Descriptive 
fice List 


PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk Warp 


The genuiue has the 
name ** Priestley ” 
stamped on the selvedge. 


















[Leaders of 
Fashion 


al 





Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped 





Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
COOOOOODOOOOOODQDOQO®DDSOO@ 


Randel, Baremoré & Billings 


Importers and Cutters of 
And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


PYOOOQDOOOOO 


© 





QUINA-LAROCHE 





The Great French Tonic, 


remembering that it is always an inferior article that is sold on the 
The Shawknit Stockings are a 


Standard in the Market. 


They differ from all others in construction, and are really 


THE ONLY STOCKINGS THAT FIT. 


G2 None genuine unless stamped 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 


N82 YSMb Ib NE NE MNO Mo Me Me Sb Mo Mo Mo Mb Me So Mp Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Sb Mol 


7 PREWARE OF STOCKINGS tihiat are represented as | 


e 
9° 


TRAE A 


on the toe. 


Lowell, Mass. 
SAS AS TS AS ASS 


S IS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS TF 


4 


*” An idealized 
Henrietta 
realized. 


What more cbn 





be said ? 


ic BENEDICT'S TIME 4 
Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 





Only perfect cuff, 
sleeve and collar 
Button made. All 
in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and 
flies around across 
the buttonbole. 

Strong, durable 





“MIIA 3018 
‘MiIlA GND 















and can be adjusted 
This patent back can be put on a ny sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., * 
ESTA BLISHED 1821. 
Saratoga 
h DELICIOUS | 
BEVERAGE. 
i May be drank at 
Wy any hour of 


with perfect ease. No wear or tear 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
NEW YORK. 
Vich 
A 
the cay. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRSINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y 


Tho Bicboack Pulpit or Study’ Lamp 


The Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
Chimnue 





y. 
No Odor. No Glass to Clean or Break. 
Gives a better Van than gas at cost of 
1 CENT FOR 10 HOURS, 
Cannot explode. The S3¢st Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man's 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 
on receipt of 00, 
HITCHCOCK LAMP C®,, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
ll Factory St. Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE 


D. 8, WILTBERGER, 253 © 20 St, Phila, Pa 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
Ymany misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


illecniy Harel Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY‘ 
MERCHANTS, 





* [For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 24th, 1895.) 


TEAS, —There was a large sale of tea yesterday 
at the reeular weekly auction sales, and former 
rices were firmly held. These are 14 430c. for 
Formosa ; 10 a25c. for Fuhcbau .9@13c. for Amoy; 
14@3Nc. tor Japans, and 16@65c. for India. 


SUGAR.—The market is quiet 
sugar, but prices are steady. 
cut loaf and crushed, 5 5-l6@5%c.; powdered, 
4 13-16@5c., and cubes, 4 13-16@5c. 


COFFEE.—The spot coffee market is dull, 
with salesof Brazil growths unimportant. Mild 
grotes are also quiet. Java is 21a@3ic.; Mocha, 

Broc.: Mars acaibo. 17,@20c.; Laguayra, 164%@ 


2lc., = Brazil, b@17\e. 


COTTON.— The market had a big drop early 
this week, andit closes nervous and irregular. 
Spot cotton is much Jower than last week, with 
ae uplands at 85¢c., and middling Gulf, 

874c 


for refined 
Granulated ix 434c.; 


25% 


FLOUR AND MEAL. —The gmarket for flour 
is quiet, but winter wheat is scarce and held 
firmiy. Winter patents are quoted at $3.694a 
3.70; straights, $3 3543.50; city clears, $4@4.10; 
spring patents $3.55@3.70); straights* $3.40@3. 45, 
and clears, $3@3.20. Buckwheat flour is dull at 
$1.6021.65 per bag: rye flour easy at $2.65@2.75 
per bbl , and cornmeal steady at $2.60 for Bran- 
dywine. 


WOOL.—Tbere has been more activity in wool 
this week ; but the demand for domestic is of 
moderate proportions. Some mills are buying 
ahead, satisfied with present values. Carpet 
wools are quite sir ong. Domestic fleeces, Nos. 

,2 and 3, are 20a: 22c.; delaine, 18@20c.; XX and 
above, 1MM2We.: X and above, 17@18c.; coarse, 
16a 2zc. : extra. puiled, 3sa3tc.; No.2 pniled, 15 
@i8c.; combing, 18@2lc.; ‘lerritory, 9@15c., and 
Texas, 10@13c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
shown considerable irregularity and nervous- 
ness this week. but closes very tame and unin- 
teresting. Ibe Northwest movement continues 
large, and there will be no let-up until cold 
weather setsin. The foreigu markets are quite 
firm and exports go. d: but the receipts irom 
err, markets are so large as to stagyer the 
trade. Cash whest is in tair shipping demand 
here. December wheat is 674c.; No. 2% rea cash, 
70c.; No. 1 Northern, 6844c. ‘ihe exports of — 
frum both coasts have been large tuls werk, and 
in the last few days receipts bave fallen off. 


This, in connection with the scarcity of oats, 
caures fi wer prices and a more active market. 
A great deal of the export buying, however. is 


for future shipment. December corn is 355¢c.; 
No.2 cash, 385439c., and ungraded, 38@38>¢c. 
The market for oats - fairly active and stroug- 
er, the supply of cash stuff being small, anda 
decided felting off in Western rec eipts being re- 
ported. Decemver oats are 2334c.; No.2 cas 
yma & -and No.2 white, 25c. Barley 1s Steady at 
42a50c. Kye is duli at 42a 46c., and buckwheat 
quiei at 46@48c. for Japanese, and 44c. for State. 
Hay is about stea'ly, with receipts wore liberal. 
Prime timothy is Wlge. per 100 hb: No. 3 to No. 
1, 76.0 90c; salt hay, 40@50c.: long rye straw, 5@ 
60c., und oat, wheat and short rye, 40@ 45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has im- 
proved iu demand and values, but ouly a mod- 
erate jobbing demand rules at the close. June 
creamery bas a good shipping demand. Extra 
fresh creamery is quoted at 23c.; firsts, 20@21¢c.; 
thirds to seconds, 14 19c.; June creame ry, l60@ 


2lc.; State dairy, 12.@20)gc.; Western dairy, l0.@ 
l5e.; imitation creamery, ii@lie., and factory, 
Sieelic. Cheese is steady, and receipts ligut. 


Large size full cream fancy cheese is 4c ; guod 
to choice, 84@%¢c.; common to fair, T@84c.; 
smal! sizes. faucy, 1us4c.; good to choice, 96a 
We.; comnivon to tar, 74¢@9c.; choice part 
skims, d@TMc., and tull skims, 2}@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
ademoralized condition. receipts being very ex- 
cessive. Fowls and chic kens are Te@Tc.; old 
roosters, 4@4éc.; turkeys. Ta@8e.; ducks, DO@L20e. 

r pair, and geese, $101.37. Dressed poultry is 

ulland weak, accumulations fr m ast week 
still burdeniug the market. Old turkeys are 
Wellc.; young, 5@10c.; fowls, 7@8c.; vld cocks, 
440@5 oc.: Philadeiphia chickens, l@l6c.; 
Western dry picked, 7a9c., scalded, 7@8c.; 
Eastern ducks, 14<164c,; Western, 8@llc.. aud 
East'rn geese, 15@l6c. Eggs are beld steady, 
witb Jersey fresh at 22c.per doz.; State and Penn- 
sylvenia, 2ezlc; Western. 18@20c.: refriger- 
ator, 16@lic.; iimed, 16@16b9c., and culls + $38@A4.25 
per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy apples are steady, 
but inferior grades dull. King are $243 per 
bbl.; Jonathan, $2.50@3; Snow, 22.50@3.15; 
Baldwin and Greening, $1. 25 @1.75, and ivferior, 

75c.@$i. Pears are quiet, with Bartletts and 
Seck: ls at $3e5,and Bosc, $4 per bb!i. Quinces 
are firm at $3a6 per btl.. and peaches dull at 
Wejhe. per basket. Grapes are steady, with 
Niagara at 8@lic ; Catawba, We@llic.; Concord, 
10 wlic. per small baske!, and wine grapes, l@2c. 
per lb. (‘rauberries are easier at $648 per bbl., 
and $2@2 50 per crate. 


POTATOES AN) VEGETABLES.—Pototoes 
are dull at 75c.@$1.12 per bbl.; sweets easy at 
$1.50 42.75, and enions steady at $125a2 for 
white; 9c.“4$1.25 tor yellow, aud 60c.@$1 for 
red. Cauliflowers are $1@3.25 per bbl ; Russia 
turnips, 50 @75c.; squash, N@i5e.; rarrots, 60831; 
cabbages, $3:24 per 190 celery. The. @$1.25 per doz. 
flat bunches, and tomatoes, 3)@75c. per crate. 











For Beauty, 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 
= use Only Pozzon1's PowpER; there 
nothing equal to it. 














otsne omen. 


Ww rite to The Cuds ahy Pharmaceatical Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of “Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 


in stamps for sample of 
Flavor 


Kex BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra 











When buying 
buy the best 


LiebiQCOMP 


YS| 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 
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‘Thea b c of it.” 





Pimples, 


easily removed by the use of that old and 
standard agent 





CONSTANTINE’S 





PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 


(DRUGGISTS.) 


WE GUARANTEE 
OUR ROSES 


Will yield a fine crop of flowers next June 
if planted this fall according to our instructions. 
If you wait till spring to plant them you will 
not have nearly so many or fo fine flowers the first 
year. Price, $3.50 a dozen. By mail, prepaid. 
Our plants are not small affairs grown in pots 
such as are usually sent through the mals, 
but streng field grown bushes, In other 
words pot plants grown in Nursery rows two years. 
1, 2, 3, 4,50r6 varieties according to wish of purchaser. 


W. S. LITTLE & CO, Rochester, N. Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuabie 
to those of our subscribers who feel especial y 
interested.) 


WHAT THE CENTURY HAS DONE 
FOR FRUITS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





THE great improvement in dessert fruits 
began almost exactly one hundred years 
ago, a little before the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. When the century opened 
we bad superb apples and some good plums, 
but nothiny really fine in the way of pears, 
grapes, perches and the small fruits. Most 


of these are really born of this century. 
Many of us can remember when the Wilson 
strawberry was originated at Aibany and 
named Wilson’s Albany. This was about 
fifty yeurs ago, and it began the long list of 








improved strawberries. It has, however, 
not been discarded, and by many is held to 
be as good as any for long shipments. Mc- 
Avoy’s superior and Hovey’s seedling were 
standards for a long while; then the T'rib- 
une offered a prize for the best strawber- 
ry, which resulted in toree fine prize takers. 
Of these, probably Brooklyn Scarlet was 
best. Then came Kooxas strawberry king, 
acd bis No. 700, which turned out to be 
excellent, Russeli’s Prolific ruled for a 
while, followed by Green Prolific, and then 
came the superb Cumberland. From that 
time the rush of new varieties poured in, 
and we could soon establish a succession 
covering a longer season. 
and Manchester closed. The appearance of 

Sharpless was the long-looked for advent of 

a monster. At last we had a berry as large 

as the palm of the hand. The next glory of 

strawberries was Bubach No. 5, and the 

next really remarkable advance, Haver- 

land. There-are three types now fixed : one 

the beautiful oval of Cumberland; the 

second a long, finger-like berry like Haver- 

land ; third, the irregular, flat tipped style 

of Skarpless. All new sorts are after one of 

these types. The latest improvements are 

in the way of longer, stouter roots ; strong, 

stiff foliage with good leaf development, 

and stalks that stand up well, but are not 

too long. There is a secret to be developed 

hid in such varieties as Summit and Tim- 

brell. These are exceedingly high flavored, 

and are large berries, of very compact heart 

that ripens very slowly—too slowly, per- 

haps. But it seems quite certain that with 

care we can get a frnit that will ripen 

slowly and keep much longer than the pres- 

ent race of berries. 

Here is a magnificent triumph in the way 
of horticultural creation—a rapid advance 
from the wild berry of two hundred to five 
hundred ina quart to a box of Belle with 
twenty ina fuilquart. Nor is it true that 
we have lost the rich flavor of the wild 
berry. Thatis a whim easily dispelled by 
comparison. There never was a wild berry 
of as rich flavor as Jennings’s White or 
Gypsy. The flavor of Summit is as good as 
that of Seckel among pears, and Sharpless 
is really delicious when grown on clay 
land. 

The development of pears is, perhaps, even 
nobier than that of strawberries. We had 
pears that I believe our fathers ate; but 
po one could be hired to eat them now. 
The Bon Chretien was a great yellow pear 
with a red cheek, but astringent to a terri- 
ble degree. The Sans-peau, or skinless, was 
as good as any that grew at the first of the 
century, asmall French pear. ‘I'he Virga- 
lieu was the one grand exception, a pear of 
French origin; generally known now as 
White Doyenne, or the Dean’s White. The 
fruits of the last century were mostly culti- 
vated by the deansin the parish garden, 
Books and pears were too choice for com- 
mon folk. The Madeleine, also of French 
origin, runs back of our century, and was 
still in considerable cultivation quite re- 
cently. 

But just about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Belgians, and especially 
Van Mons, began the work of re-creating 
the pear. Van Mons alone raised eighty 
thousand seedlings, from which came the 
first impetus to extensive pear culture. 
Of these eightythousand mcst were rejected, 
but a number of fiue sorts were sent out. 
The London Horticultural Society tested 
many hundred sorts and published the 
results. In tkis country Downing and 
Patrick Barry became enthusiastic as well 
as really scholarly workers. But Colcnel 
Wilder won the name of Pear King. The 
Bartlett gave us the first impetus. It 
really was not a new pear, but was planted 
in this country in 1799. It was not widely 
known till about 1850. The superb Bosc isone 
of Van Mons’s seedlings raised in 1807. The 
Seckel came like a little giant in a show to 
outdo the whole of them. It originated on 
a farm near Philadelphia. Perhaps all in 
all the finest pear in existence is the Shel- 
don, raised on the land of My. Sheldon, of 
Wayne County, N. Y., from seed of the 
Bergamotte. Thesuperb early Tyson also 
came from near Philadelphia. Gausel’s 
Bergamotte, dating a little back of our cen- 
tury, was originated in England. It was 
the first of the pears to break the old mo- 
notony, and wake the horticulturists to an 
idea of what pear culture might be. It was 
generally introduced io America about 1840. 
f remember the magnificent crups of five 
trees grafted by my father. Two are s'ill 
standing and loaded with fruit. At pres- 
ent our best pears, with the exception of a 
few dating back into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are all of recent origin. The great 
boom in pear culture is ours. We have 
probably done nearly all that can be done. 
The fruit is large enough; it covers a very 
long season from July till May. The latest 


Duchess opened - 
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achievements have been in the way of win- 
ter pears. Mr. Fox, of California, has given 
us within five years some noble additions 
to the late keepers. So the nineteenth cen- 
tury goes out, leaving not only the straw- 
berry legacy but substantially the pear 
legacy to the world. 

To the list of apples of superior rank we 
have also added no mean addendum. The 
Northern Spy is probably at the head of all 
apples for home use and market. The Bald- 
win is an easy second. Locally nothing 
surpasses the King, the Newtown Pippin, 
the Grimes Golden, the Jonathan, the Belle 
Fleur—five peers of the best, of which we 
are justly proud. But look over the best 
list of any catalog, and it is surprising 
how few date back of our century. The 
Early Joe, the Mother, the Porter, the 
Brown Beauty, Lady’s Sweet, Wagener, 
Ben Davis, Walbridge, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Bietigheimer, Red Astrachan, Alexander, 
and maoy more of the bighe-t rank and of 
recent origin; or possibly in one or two in- 
stances of only recent introduction. Nota 
mean achievement was that of securing ap- 
ples adapted to the wide ranges of latitude 
of the United States. We have done this 
partly by importing from Russia and part- 
ly by persistent selection. We have varie- 
ties entirely hardy in Minnesota, and others 
well adapted to the hotter sections of 
Arkansas and Louisiana. I believe Arkan- 
sas led all the States at the Columbian Ex- 
position of apples. Our next work must 
be to secure tough and enduriog wood capa- 
ble of resisting the rapid alternations of 
heat and cold. Most of our varieties are 
least reliable in thetree. The anthrax, that 
is now our worst apple foe, finds some of 
our best varieties an easy prey. The ideal 
in wood and tree is with me the Kirkland. 
This is a product of 1792—datiny a little 
back of our century. 

To the peach we cannot lay such exclu- 
sive claim ; but the glorious Crawfords are 
ours; and the most of those varieties now 
in cultivation as favorites in market. 
Oldmixon, George the Fourth, and one or 
two more probably date a littie over the 
line of the century. But have we reaily 
made such progress in this fruit, except in 
the way of the general plantiog of it in 
vast orchards? The desideratum is a thor- 
oughly first-class hardy tree, capable of 
enduring twenty degrees below zero. The 
Crosbey, the Champiun, the Conkling, and 
others, are steps iu that direction—just how 
much has bren achieved we shall know 
shortly. At least we have an assured cer- 
tainty that a pertectly hardy peacno can be 
secured, 

The plum, like the peach, is a very old 
fruit; aud some of our choicest varieties 
come tous from the eighteenth century. 
The green gaye and the Rime Claude Green 
Gaye, are both from Frauce. but the 
Duane, the Wasuinzton, tue Jefferson, the 
Pond, tne Benker, the Golden Drop, the 
Victoria, and a large list in addition to 
them, are a glory of the power of the cea- 
tury tocreate. Lately we have added by 
importation from Japan a sub-famiiy, 
similar to our native wild plums. From 
this importation we are slowly producing a 
set of varieties of great values; the Bur- 
bank and Abundance are fine samples of 
them. 

About 1840 we began to hear of Dr. 
Kirtland, of Cleveland,O. His work cre- 
ated a new age in cherries and cherry grow- 
ing. The whole country was inspired by 
him co plant and labor for finer stock. Of 
our present best cherries we owe to him the 
Rockport Bigarreau, the superb Governor 
Wood, Kirtland’s Mary, and some more of 
less importance. Samuel Downes gave us 
another list of good sorts, and Mr. Koight, 
of Eaogland, in 1806, originated the Biack 
Eagle. The Elton was seut out at the same 
time from England. The ouly very excellent 
cherries now in cultivation that date be- 
yond the present century are Biack Tarta- 
rian, Napoleon Bigarreau possibly, and the 
English Morello. The line on which we 
ought now to work for further progress 1s 
to increase the size of the Morelloclass, and 
to increase the hardiness and adaptability 
of the Bigarreaus, or heart cherries. The 
cherry is getting to be once more a very 
general home fruit, and the market de- 
mand is increasing. The twentieth century 
will have enough to do to make it possible 
for the cherry to be as freely grown as the 
plum or the currant. 

It was several years after Dr. Kirtland 
that the Rev. Mr. Doolittle, a man of real 
genius for norticulture. astonished us with 
a splendid improvement in the way of 
blackcaop raspberries. Mivisters have al- 
ways taken to fruit culture very kiadly. 

Tne Doolittle improved raspberry was 
quickly disseminated all over the country, 
and began the general culture of this berry 

in home gardens. When Downing wrote 
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in 1860 he only said: “This raspberry, 
common in almost every field, with long. 
rambling. purple shoots, and flattened, 
small blackberries is everywhere known : 
it ripens later than other raspberries.” 
Well, we have it now earlier than the reds. 
and later, too. The Doolittle was followed 
by other sorts of note. especially a thornless 
sort called the Davison. The Gregg noted a 
new type of immense size. We have now 
to get as big as the Gregg and as hardy as 
the Doolittle combined in one. 

Tne development of the red raspberry 
cannot be so fully claimed for our century, 
for the Red Antwerp came over from Fag- 
land, and the Fartolf probably a little ear- 
lier than 1800; but we owe the first great 
impulse to the culture of this family of 
berries to Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia. 
He gave us the Colonel Wilder, the Cope, 
the Cushing, the French, the Fulton, the 
Orange, the General Patterson. Cnly the 
Orange is now in cultivation. Bunt the 
Clarke and others soon followed, and, 
above all, the hardy, purplish, red Phila- 
delphia. It was not till about 1880 that 
the great stride forward was taken in the 
production of the Cuthbert. Then fol- 
lowed shortly the Shaffer—a cross of the 
black and red sorts—and, still Jater, the 
Golden Queen. The red-raspberry crop is 
now at the front of small fruits for can- 
ning. 

Tne cultivation of the blackberry belongs 
entirely toour century. There really was 
little need of a garden blackberry until re- 
cently; for our wild lands had acres of 
delicious fruit everywhere. The Lawton 
was the first notable advance; but the 
plant proved to be tender. Then came the 
Wilson, also pot hardy; and the Kitta- 
tinny, a magnificent fruit, but not quite 
hardy. We have now, however, a half- 
dozen entirely hardy sorts that bear im- 
mense crops under cultivation. As yet the 
the trailing blackberry, or dewberry, has 
pot been developed satisfactorily : but we 
are well on the way with the Lucretia. I 
think our next step of marked improvemert. 
in this class will be a thoroughly hardy 
climbing berry that we shall grow on trel- 
lises, rockeries, etc, with advantage. or to 
stakes, bearing a crop of immense berries 
two weeks before the ordinary blackberry. 

But the grandest achievement of the cen- 
tury in the way of fruit creation has been 
in the way of multiplying superb varieties 
of the grape. Many of us remember when 
our only cultivated sorts were the Catawba 
and Isabella and Sweetwater, none of them 
hardy in the North, except locally. Then 
the Clinton, originating with Professor 
Noyes, of Hamilton College, created quite 
an excitement. Hardly fit for the 
table, it was excellent for wine; and did 
more to create wine drinkers thau 
grape eaters. The brilliant Noyes was 
himself a victim of alcohol. Our next 
great advance was the Delaware. sent out 
by Mr. Campbell. of Delaware, Ohio. It 
was a probable seedling, originating in 
New Jersey in an obscure garden. The 
little grape was our first grand impulsion 
forward. The Concord, about the same 
time started at Concord, Mass., another 
seedling. The Diana was propagated about. 
1850 The Hartford Prolific had its useful 
day. The delicious Rebecca, about the 
same time as Diana, was made known to 
the public. Then Dr. Grant stirred the 
world from his island in.the Hudson. His 
Iona is the finest grape in existence. Rogers 
astounded us next with his fifty hybrids, 
at least adozen of which have held their 
own tothisday. Goethe, Wilder, Salem, Her- 
bert, Massasoit, Lindley are known every- 
whereas magnificent. Ricketts has also 
immortalized himself with the Jefferson, 
Ladv Washington and others. Mr. Moore, 
of Rochester, has also made a name; as 
also Mr. Munson, of Texas. The work goes 
on grandly. Mr. Campbell, in his ripe 
years, is still an enthusiast, and writes me 
that at last be has a seedling that will, he 
believes, displace the Concord and Worden. 
There is room still for the ideally perfect 
grapes. The larger part of the improved 
sorts fail at some point of excellence. But 
we have made the grape as common and 
cheap and good afood as the apple, and 
given it in such quantities that the poorest 
can use all they like. 

Giving due credit to predecessors we should 
Say the improved fruits in some classes 
began just about one huodred years ago 
—a few years into the eighteenth century. 
The French and Flemish and a few English 
curates began the work. The Puritans 
brought over the best stock that Eouland 
aod Holland afforded. Moving out of New 
England westward seeds and scions were 
carried, The Spitzenberg and Swaar and 
Greening were carried asscions; but out of 
the seedling orchards began to appear new 
sorte of value. Probably the most of them 
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were never disseminated ; but some were, 
and the impulse was given to try for better, 
until it became the grand passion of the 
nineteenth century to create new fruits. 
The momentum is not spent. The twen- 
tieth century will do better. 

CuiinTon, N. Y. : 
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IMPROVING THE FIBER OF COT- 
TON BY CROSS-FERTILIZATION. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 








THE perfect cotton staple should be com- 
pletely mature throughout its entire 
length, have a uniform twist from end to 
end, be of uniform width in all parts, have 
@ maximum length and be pure in color 
In the endeavor to attain this ideal, Botan- 
ist P. H. Mell, of the Alabama Experiment 
Station, has, during three years, made sev- 
eral hundred successful cross-pollenations 
of different varieties of cotton, and has 
made careful microscopic and otber studies 
of the developments from year to year. In 
the experiments the strongly marked dis- 
tinctive aud desirable features of the W. 
A. Cook and Peerless varieties caused them 
to be selected for the female function. To 
their destaminated pistils was transferred, 
with a soft brush, the pollen of twenty-five 
other good varieties, strong and healthy 
plants being used in all instances for the 
desirable hereditary effect. 

In nearly every cross the condition of the 
cotton staple was improved, and in twenty 
eight cases to a remarkable extent. The 
strength of the fiber has been almost 
doubled, and its length has increased in 
most instances. The great increase in the 
size of the seed caused the percentage of 
fiber in the crossed plants to be smaller 
than that in the parents; but the actual 
weight of the crossed cotton was often 
nearly double that in the original varieties. 
The efforts to improve the size of the cotton 
plant also tended to make the fiber superior. 
Careful examination of the cotton stalks in 
the field showed that the larger, brighter- 
colored flowers, followed by well-formed 
and healtby-looking bolls, were on those 
plants which slowly grew to large, well- 
developed stalks, being strong and vigorous 
from the start, the resulting fibers in the 
bolls being of the best quality and greatest 
actual market value. 

The best new variety of cotton was pro- 
duced by crossing Barnett on Peerless, the 
average weight of cotton fiber in the parents 
being increased 283g per cent, in the cross, 
the bolls averaging nearly 2% grams of 
lint. The average weight of seed in the 
parents was increased 53 per cent. in the 
cross, while the number of seeds in each 
ball was increased from an average of 344¢ 
in the parents to 38 in the cross. The 


length of the staple was increased from one 
inch in tbe Barnett,avd seven tweifths of 
an inch in the Peerless to one aud one-"enth 
inches 1n the cross. The maturity of the 
fiber isqu'te nniform throughout its leogih, 
and its twist 1s excellevt. The average 
breaking strength of a single fiber is 14.57 
grams. 

The production of twenty-eight im proved 
varieties of cotton indicates the possibility 
of wonderful results,1f the parent plauts be 
equally fed for wood-making, leaf-develop- 
ment and seed-matarity; aud if the cro<s- 
iug experiments be continued far enough 
to establish the marked tendencies toward 
perfected forms of developmeat. If noth 
log more be gained than an increased 
length io the finer, with maturity of twist, 
suco useful results would fully repay the 
expenditure of mach work aud time. Toe 
results already obtained were from tbe 
third generation after the cross pollination. 

Brook nGs, S. D. 


YANKEE ingenuity knows no geograph- 
ical hounds, as witness the feat of a South 
Carolina farmer, who made himself a can- 
ning out fit with which be cans fruit by the 
thonsand vackayes every dav during the 
season. and the entire apparatus cost less 
than ten dollars. Tbere baz usually been 
an enormous waste of fruit in the part of 
the State where this farmer lives, because 
it has beep impossible for the owners to use 
it or take care of it. There were no canner- 
jez near, and the cost of a home outfit was 
so high as to make it unprofitable for the 
ordinary farmer to own one. This South- 
ern Yankee made a boiler out of galvanized 
iron for the bottom and wood for the sides, 
a furpace out of sheet iron. and travs, crave 
and the other utensils from wood. This 
apparatus works so successfullv that he 
» was able last year to can over 27,000 pack- 
ages of tomutoes, and this year will do 
much more. His neighbors are having him 
fit them out also, and a considerable local 
industry has grown up as the result of bis 
ingenuity. His name is S. L. Fellers, and 
_ home is Newberry.—Springfield Repub 
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All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 


neys. You want the “Index 


to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE winneip youir youdo. It 


is a recent scientific invention which will ass'st the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it 
isinvisibte. and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It isto the ear wnat glasses are to the eye— 
an ear svectacle. Enclose ee ist particulars. Can 
GE at any of the 
= Offices: 
**: 

oston, 

uilding. Atlauta, Ga, 


Foor Rheumatism 
ad Gout. 


NATROLITHIC SALT 


Is especially indicated in these 
disorders, It never failsto elim- 
inate the uric acid from the 
system. 





4333 Phillips Bdg., 1 
‘quitabie B 


bd 





“SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 5, 1895, 

[ have found Natro ithic Salt of exellent use in 
case of uric acid diathesis, and shall commend its 
use, Very truly yours, 

LIONEL BROOKS.” 


All Druggists, or 
Washington, D. 0, 


50 Cents per Bottle. 


Columbia Chemical Co., (207) 
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Perfect Cure. 


- From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 


never free from scrofulous sores on 


ed. 


body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
a perfect cure.’— Mrs. KATE 
CoNNORS, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible Vuouiar Custion, Whispers heard, 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold oniy FREE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)...........000- -20 
$ = iE | | per reer 25 
13 " CO ere 75 
17 - © oo" Biracasmucsis 1.00 
26 - (6 SS “awa sevescunews 1.50 
52 - iD) rere oe 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or £xpress Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low «& Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with TBE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply F'les or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, cavable of holding 2% num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


made known 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York Citv. 








COOL DAYS : 


< 
Will heat a room from 15to 20 ¢ 
ft. square perfec ly, in the¢ 
most severe weather. Our ( 
patent double drum gives‘ 
twice the rad‘ation of any oil 
heater made.Indicator shows 
exact amount ollin fount. In- 
side feed wick burns oi] till‘ 
exhausted. Outside ratchet § 
controls flame perfec tay. § 
Handsomely made and the § 
only heater that does not use a ‘ 
glass chimney. 5 


2 FeEET3 INCHES HIGH. 


¢ 
) 

r 
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during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. 


~eoernns eeeeeeeeeeeee—oe_eseeeeerere _ eee eee 


BANNER OIL HEATER 





Avoid this risk by gettinga 


$6 





FREIGHT 
PAID : 
Satisfaction guaranteed or ¢ 
| ‘money refunded. When not 
0 or 3 kent by dealers will send, q 
charges paid, ow receipt of 4 


Se, Our book of Points on 
stoves and lamps free 


| 
No Smoke! Tne PLume & Atwoco 


No Chimney © Mrs. Co. x-w s ort 
Factories: Citcane 





10 Break | Waterbury ee 














-” Booth’s Pocket Inhal 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


BY INHALATION ONLY, THE 
Australian “Dry-Air’ 
Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Lary 


Fever, and Whooping Cou 


uJ 


BOOTHS 


a) 
ra s | 
a 
= 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 
the respi 


DRI-AYR”™ 


cause di of th Pp y organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyom 
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ing capacity, 


Ontfit, Complete. 


Are you open to conviction ? 


Kone 








YOME! 





the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


Inhaler " by Mail, 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, a 
me your address, and my pamphlet shal] prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. ; 


pocket inhaler outfits. 


Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 

ngitis, Hay asthma. As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
gh. few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 

x and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 

relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you-consider 

all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 


ng 
q 
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ei. is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 


$1.00 (consisting of pocket in- 





DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 


R. T. Bootu, Esq., New York. 
DEAR SiR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
It came to hand last Friday morning. 


inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 
Very truly yours, 


bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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BARASAANAAARAARAAKARRAARADLARALAALALES « 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., October 7, 1895. 


(Rev.) GEORGE W. Honey. 


RTeBOOTH NE WA OR Km 


If you are sti/7 skeptical, send 
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Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and Weat Breaawayy alse 
57th ™t. and Gth Ave.. wt £58, te 139 
Jest 42d St.. New York C 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Absolutely 
Pure. 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the Seuners. 
Choice wines for medicinai purposes. Write for 
price list, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


Rie > frANTS 


FOOD Nr ALOS 


The Mother’s Reliance. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 











For full information address 
THE E.HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane. New York. 
MW ashington St., C! hicago. 


Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c. The old- 
est. largest and most respon- 
sible fea H ouse in the business 
Established 1859. 
Big_ Inco mes, 
tg Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


P.O. Box 287,New York, N.Y _ 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
27 uITS, 


Send 5e. ft 
stamp for mew 100-page 





. 

























You See Them Everywhere 


Either Premium, 
Total, 


OUR ORDER. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“SWEET HOME Soap 


a“Cusvtagere. 


A “Chautavg"esk 
OR a Cy autAv 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, ; $10.00 


PRECLINING 
Re HAIR 





Ou AEATER Fred, 


$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


ao $10.22 





$20.00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALo,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 3d and roth. 





We are con vinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company are alone worth the 
amount asked for them, and that the presents sent to mount asked for them, and that the presents sent to parchasers are valuable.—TAE INDEPENDENT. 
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OSGOOD & COMPANY,?"*3"5 








Re Pa eye a 1T3 we ew we 
ee esto™ SPRAYERR 


For fruit 








Pe re re od Pa fa fe DO 
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Ny 7 DPS 


Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 





SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture, Etc., 





246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Importa- 
tions have decided to dispose of 
a large portion of their present 
stock at greatly reduced prices. 


A close inspection is invited. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FOR EU Ror FR mE ORIENT. 


Mrs. M. A. C ROSLEY will os. her Tenth Se- 
lect European Party through Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
Islands of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor. Syria, 
Palestine. the Nile to the First ( ataract, Italy. Swit- 
zerland, Fravce and England, leavin New York 
JANUARY &8, 1896, by express steamer NORMANNIA. 
First class throughout. For itineraries, address Mrs. 
M. A. CRO A. CROSLEY, 736 Putnam Avenue, ‘Brooklyn, N.Y. 





3 days 
Chicago 


California 


Beginning October 2¥, 1895, the 


California Limited 


will leave Chicago daily at 6.00 
P.M., over the Santa Fé Route, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
San Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, 
and San Francisco 10.45 a.m. of 
the fourth day. 

A strictly first-class limited 
train. Superb new equipment of 
palace and compartment sleep- 
ers, dining car and chair car, 
vestibuled throughout, lighted by 
Pintsch gas, and running through 
P from Chicago to Los Angeles 

assenger without change. Principal fast 

trains from New York and other 
Eastern cities connect at Chicago 
with the “California Limited,” 
making the time from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast four 
days. 

| For circulars, reservations, etc. 

| address 


GEO, T. NICHOLSON, 
General Passenger Agent, A., T. & S. F. R. R., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


New 
Fast 


Limited 


Service 




















Santa Fe Route 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 





Special trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping 
and Dining Cars will leave New York at frequent in- 
tervals for California. The tickets cover every ex- 
pense of travel both ways and give the holder 
evtire freedom of movement oe a.) ai 
Coast and for the return trip.  & be 
used on anv regular train uatil a y 1n96, 
or on our own special vestibale trains 
with personal escort. Choice of routes for 
the outward and return trip. These tours are in- 
tended principally for those who wish to travel in 
the most comfortable manner. 





Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexice, the Recky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone National Park, Yosemite Vai- 
ley, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Eu- 
rope, including Russia, etc., etc., in season. 

Epaepentent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all poin 

Send “sn Areoriptive book, mentioning particular 
information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 E, Mth St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York. 
2% Washington Street, Boston. 
20 South 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


-COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


HOLY LAND TOURS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov.6 per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 
spending :Christmas at Jerusalem and Serhie- 
Jan. 8 per S.S. Normania; Jan. 2 per 8. 
‘aiscr Wilhelm II; Feb 12 per S. 8S. —— Feb. i 
per 8S. 8. Normania; Feb. 29 per 8.5. Wei 
Fares range from 8675 t 0 $1225. “Tliustrated 
descriptive pamphlet free Ang application. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


“m leave Cairo 
Rameses III.......) Nov. S Rameses III....... Dec. 10 
Rameses Great... Nov. Rameses Great....Dec, 24 
and ee thereafter. 

Dahabeahs and Special Steamers for private par. 
ties. — of European Tours, Season —_ © 
application THOS. COOK & SON, 

New York, 261 and 1225 Broadw ay; Boston, 332 Wash- 
ington St; — 824 Chestnut St; Chicago, 
234 South Cla 

Official Ticket a for all Trunk Lines. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and wi cperies = ma, i ee 
of AROUND T. 








Travel, who are yo 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. nr oe 353 Breadway, New York. 
a. eae: TRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
hiladelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washivaton St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

W._ R. CALLAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
Building, Minueapolis. 

M._M. =TERS, Chrenicle Building, San 
Fravcisce, orto 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent ° 
d c < . gent, Mon 








Tas IypsPenpent Pages 41 4up $8.Go.pStTReRT, 5848 FULTON STREET, 
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Do 
You 
Know 


That every Handkerchief sold at 


“The Linen Store” 


(exclusive of silk) is guaranteed pure linen ? 
The Fall stock now displayed contains 
Embroidered and Lace-trimmed Handker- 
chiefs in largest assortment — Initialed 
Handkerchiefs in thirty-five different 
styles—Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 
in every useful size, with every width of 
hem, and in every weight of cloth, from 
the very sheer to the heavy French cam- 
bric, and whatever else is most desirable 
in pure Linen Handkerchiefs for men, 
women and children. 

Monograms, Crests, Initials, &c., em- 
broidered to order in the best manner at 
moderate prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE « 


SUIT ot 
OVERCOAT $i0 


We'll — to your mengure a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
L WOOL G 












’ 


Ds. 

malto any t ilors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, — and trou- 
sers just as cheap. save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

iT] s sent C.O. D. with privilege 
of examination Ly try pak before pay- 
ing cxpeuts agent. We pay Express 
Charges. Send “tor sam vies of cloth 

and full ‘particulars, rs, free. 

LOUIS S. VEHON. Tailor. 155 W. Jackson St. tee 


OVINGTON BROTHERS., 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


20th Century 
me for 








Attachment. h e 

same asa 

Drivin Lemp. 

With Ball Bearing 

Attachment. 

Can be placed on 

Dashboard or side- 

irons of any vehicle 

at any angle. 


BETTS PAT, 
HEAD LIGHT ed 
10 Warren St. N 


~ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 


TILES. 
Stock. Best Service, Maker's 
BUY OF THE MAKER. 











Elegant 
Prices. 
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